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AUTOCRACY  AND  WAR. 

From  the  firing  of  the  first  shot  on  the  banks  of  the  Sha-ho  the 
fate  of  the  great  battle  of  this  war  hung  in  the  balance  for  more 
than  a  fortnight.  The  famous  three-day  battles,  for  which 
history  has  reserved  the  recognition  of  special  pages,  sink  into 
insignificance  before  the  struggles  in  ^lanchuria  engaging  half  a 
million  men  on  fronts  of  sixty  miles,  struggles  lasting  for  weeks, 
flaming  up  fiercely  and  dying  away  from  sheer  exhaustion,  to 
flame  up  again  in  a  desperate  persistence,  and  end — as  we  have 
seen  them  more  than  once — not  from  the  victor  obtaining  a 
crushing  advantage,  but  through  the  mortal  weariness  of  the 
combatants. 

We  have  seen  these  things,  though  we  have  seen  them  only  in 
the  cold,  silent,  colourless  print  of  books  and  newspapers.  In 
stigmatising  the  printed  world  as  cold,  silent,  and  colourless,  I 
have  no  intention  of  putting  a  slight  upon  the  fidelity  and  the 
talents  of  men  who  have  provided  us  with  words  to  read  about 
the  battles  in  Manchuria.  I  only  wished  to  suggest  that  from 
the  nature  of  things  the  war  in  the  Far  East  has  been  made 
known  to  us,  so  far,  in  a  pale  and  grey  reflection  of  its  terrible 
and  monotonous  phases  of  pain,  death,  sickness ;  a  reflection  seen 
in  the  perspective  of  thousands  of  miles,  in  the  dim  atmosphere 
of  official  reticence,  through  the  veil  of  inadequate  words.  Inade¬ 
quate,  I  say,  because  what  had  to  be  reproduced  is  beyond  the 
common  experience  of  war,  and  our  imagination,  luckily  for  our 
peace  of  mind,  has  remained  a  slumbering  faculty,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  din  of  humanitarian  talk  and  the  real  progress  of  humani¬ 
tarian  ideas.  Direct  vision  of  the  fact,  or  the  stimulus  of  a  great 
art,  can  alone  make  it  turn  and  open  its  eyes  heavy  wdth  blessed 
sleep;  and  even  there,  as  against  the  testimony  of  the  senses  and 
the  stirring  up  of  emotion ,  that  saving  callousness  which  reconciles 
us  to  the  conditions  of  our  existence,  will  assert  itself  under  the 
guise  of  assent  to  fatal  necessity  or  in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  purely 
esthetic  admiration  of  the  rendering.  In  this  age  of  knowledge 
our  sympathetic  imagination,  to  which  alone  we  can  look  for  the 
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ultimate  triumph  of  concord  and  justice,  remains  strangely  im¬ 
pervious  to  information,  however  correctly  and  even  picturesquely 
conveyed.  As  to  the  vaunted  eloquence  of  a  serried  array  of 
figures,  it  has  all  the  futility  of  precision  without  force.  It  is  the 
exploded  superstition  of  enthusiastic  statisticians.  An  over- 
W'orked  horse  falling  in  front  of  our  windows,  a  man  writhing 
under  a  cart-wheel  in  the  street,  awaken  more  genuine  emotion, 
more  horror,  pity,  and  indignation,  than  the  stream  of  reports, 
appalling  in  their  monotony,  of  tens  of  thousands  of  decaying 
bodies  tainting  the  air  of  the  Manchurian  plains,  of  other  tens  of 
thousands  of  maimed  bodies  groaning  in  ditches,  crawling  on  the 
frozen  ground,  filling  the  field  hospitals;  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  survivors  no  less  pathetic  and  even  more  tragic  in 
being  left  alive  by  fate  to  the  pitiable  exhaustion  of  their  pitiful 
toil. 

An  early  Victorian,  or  perhaps  a  pre- Victorian,  sentimentalist, 
looking  out  of  an  upstairs  window,  I  believe,  at  a  street — perhaps 
Fleet-street  itself — full  of  people,  is  reported,  by  an  admiring 
friend,  to  have  wept  for  joy  at  seeing  so  much  life.  These 
arcadian  tears,  this  facile  emotion  worthy  of  the  golden  age, 
comes  to  us  from  the  past,  with  solemn  approval,  after  the  close 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  before  the  series  of  sanguinary  sur¬ 
prises  held  in  reserve  by  the  nineteenth  century  for  our  hopeful 
grandfathers.  We  may  well  envy  them  their  optimism  of  which 
this  anecdote  of  an  amiable  wit  and  sentimentalist  presents  an 
extreme  instance,  but  still,  a  true  instance,  and  worthy  of  regard 
in  the  spontaneous  testimony  to  that  trust  in  the  life  of  the  Earth, 
triumphant  at  last  in  the  felicity  of  her  children.  Moreover,  the 
psychology  of  individuals,  even  in  the  most  extreme  instances, 
reflects  the  general  effect  of  the  fears  and  hopes  of  its  time.  Wept 
for  joy  !  I  should  think  that  now  after  eighty  years  the  emotion 
would  be  of  a  sterner  sort.  One  could  not  imagine  anybody 
shedding  tears  of  joy  at  the  sight  of  much  life  in  a  street,  unless, 
perhaps,  he  were  an  enthusiastic  officer  of  a  general  staff  or  a 
popular  politician,  with  its  career  yet  to  make.  And  hardly 
even  that.  In  the  case  of  the  first  tears  would  be  unprofessional, 
and  a  stern  repression  of  all  signs  of  joy  at  the  provision  of  so 
much  food  for  pow’der  more  in  accord  with  the  rules  of  prudence  : 
the  joy  of  the  second  would  be  checked  before  it  found  issue  in 
w’eeping  by  anxious  doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of  these  electors’ 
views  upon  the  question  of  the  hour,  and  the  fear  of  missing  the 
consensus  of  their  votes. 

No  !  It  seems  that  such  a  tender  joy  would  be  misplaced  now 
as  much  as  ever  during  the  last  hundred  years,  to  go  no  further 
back.  The  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was,  too,  a  time  of 
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optimism  and  of  desperate  mediocrity  in  which  the  French 
Kevolntion  exploded  like  a  bomb-shell.  In  its  lurid  blaze  the 
insufficiency  of  Europe,  the  inferiority  of  minds,  of  military  and 
administrative  systems,  stood  exposed  with  pitiless  vividness. 
And  there  is  but  little  courage  in  saying  at  this  time  of  the  day 
that  the  glorified  French  Revolution  itself,  except  for  its  destruc¬ 
tive  force,  was  in  essentials  a  mediocre  phenomenon.  The 
parentage  of  that  great  social  and  political  upheaval  was  intel¬ 
lectual  ,  the  idea  was  elevated  :  but  it  is  the  bitter  fate  of  the  idea 
to  lose  its  royal  form  and  power,  to  lose  its  “  virtue  ”  the  moment 
it  descends  from  its  solitary  throne  to  work  its  will  amongst  the 
people.  It  is  a  king  whose  destiny  is  never  to  know  the  obedience 
of  his  subjects  except  at  the  cost  of  degradation.  The  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  ideas  of  freedom  and  justice  at  the  root  of  the  French 
Eevolution  is  made  manifest  in  the  person  of  its  heir  ;  a  personality 
without  law  or  faith,  whom  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  represent 
as  an  eagle,  but  who  was,  in  truth,  much  more  like  a  sort  of 
vulture  preying  upon  the  body  of  a  Europe  which  did,  indeed,  for 
some  dozen  of  years  resemble  very  much  a  corpse.  The  subtle 
and  manifold  influence  for  evil  of  the  Napoleonic  episode  as  a 
school  of  violence,  as  a  sower  of  national  hatreds,  as  the  direct 
provocator  of  obscurantism  and  reaction,  of  political  tyranny  and 
injustice,  can  not  well  be  exaggerated. 

The  nineteenth  century  began  with  wars  which  were  the  issue 
of  a  corrupted  revolution.  It  may  be  said  that  the  twentieth 
begins  with  a  war  which  is  like  the  explosive  ferment  of  a  moral 
grave,  whence  may  yet  emerge  a  new  political  organism  to  take 
the  place  of  a  gigantic  and  dreaded  phantom.  For  a  hundred 
years  the  ghost  of  Russian  might  overshadowing  with  its  fantastic 
bulk  the  councils  of  central  and  western  Europe  sat  upon  the 
gravestone  of  autocracy,  cutting  off  from  air,  from  light,  from  all 
knowledge  of  themselves  and  of  the  world,  the  buried  millions 
of  Russian  people.  Not  the  most  determined  cockney  sentiment¬ 
alist  could  have  had  the  heart  to  weep  for  joy  at  the  thought  of 
its  teeming  numbers !  And  yet  they  were  living,  they  are  alive 
yet,  since  through  the  mist  of  print  we  have  seen  their  blood 
freezing  crimson  upon  the  snow  of  the  squares  and  streets  of 
St.  Petersburg,  since  their  generations  born  in  the  grave  are  yet 
alive  enough  to  fill  the  ditches  and  cover  the  fields  of  Manchuria 
with  their  torn  limbs,  their  maimed  trunks,  to  send  up  from  the 
frozen  ground  of  battle-fields  a  chorus  of  groans  calling  for 
vengeance  from  Heaven,  to  kill  and  retreat,  or  kill  and  advance, 
without  intermission  or  rest,  for  twenty  hours,  for  fifty  hours, 
for  whole  days,  for  whole  weeks  of  fatigue,  hunger,  cold,  and 
murder— till  their  ghastly  labour  worthy  of  a  place  amongst  the 
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punishments  of  Dante’s  Inferno,  passing  through  the  stages  of 
courage,  of  fury,  of  hopelessness,  sinks  into  the  night  of  crazy 
despair. 

It  seems  that  in  both  armies  many  men  are  driven  beyond  the 
bounds  of  sanity  by  the  stress  of  moral  and  physical  misery. 
Great  numbers  of  soldiers  and  regimental  officers  go  mad  as  if  by 
way  of  protest  against  the  peculiar  sanity  of  a  state  of  war  :  mostly 
amongst  the  Eussians,  of  course.  The  Japanese  have  in  their 
favour  the  tonic  effect  of  success ;  and  the  innate  gentleness  of 
their  character  stands  them  in  good  stead.  But  the  Japanese 
Grand  Army  has  yet  another  advantage  in  this  nerve-destroying 
contest,  which  for  endless,  arduous,  toil  of  killing  surpasses  all 
the  wars  of  history.  It  has  a  base  for  its  operations  ;  a  base  of  a 
nature  beyond  the  concern  of  the  many  books  written  upon 
the  so-called  art  of  war,  which,  considered  by  itself,  purely  as  an 
exercise  of  human  ingenuity,  is  at  best  only  a  thing  of  well-worn, 
simple  artifices.  The  Japanese  Army  has  for  its  base  a  reasoned 
conviction ;  it  has  behind  it  the  profound  belief  in  the  right  of  a 
logical  necessity  to  be  appeased  at  the  cost  of  so  much  blood  and 
treasure.  And  in  that  belief,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  that 
army  stands  on  the  high  ground  of  conscious  assent,  shouldering 
deliberately  the  burden  of  a  long-tried  faithfulness.  The  other 
people  (since  each  people  is  an  army  nowadays) ,  torn  out  from  a 
miserable  quietude  resembling  death  itself,  hurled  across  space, 
amazed,  without  starting  point  of  its  own  or  knowledge  of  the  aim. 
can  feel  nothing  but  the  horror-stricken  consciousness  of  having 
mysteriously  become  the  plaything  of  a  black  and  merciless  fate. 

The  profound,  the  instructive  nature  of  this  war  is  resumed  by 
the  memorable  difference  in  the  spiritual  state  of  the  two  armies : 
the  one  forlorn  and  dazed  on  being  driven  out  from  an  abyss  of 
mental  darkness  into  the  red  light  of  a  conflagration,  the  other 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  its  past  and  its  future,  “  finding  itself” 
as  it  w'ere  at  every  step  of  the  trying  war  before  the  eyes  of  an 
astonished  world.  The  greatness  of  the  lesson  has  been  dwarfed 
for  most  of  us  by  an  often  half-unconscious  prejudice  of  race- 
difference.  The  West  having  managed  to  lodge  its  hasty  foot  on 
the  neck  of  the  East  is  prone  to  forget  that  it  is  from  the  East 
that  the  wonders  of  patience  and  wisdom  have  come  to  a  world  of 
men  who  set  the  value  of  life  in  the  powder  to  act  rather  than  in 
the  faculty  of  meditation.  It  has  been  dwarfed  by  this,  and  it 
has  been  obscured  by  a  cloud  of  considerations  with  whose  shaping 
wisdom  and  meditation  had  little  or  nothing  to  do ;  by  the  weary 
platitudes  on  the  military  situation  which  (apart  from  geographical 
conditions)  is  the  same  everlasting  situation  that  has  prevailed 
since  the  times  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  and  further  back  yet, 
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^  since  the  beginning  of  historical  record — since  prehistoric 
times,  for  that  matter ;  by  the  conventional  expressions  of  horror 
^  at  the  tale  of  maiming  and  killing ;  by  the  rumours  of  peace  with 
guesses  more  or  less  plausible  as  to  its  conditions.  All  this  is 
i  made  legitimate  by  the  consecrated  custom  of  writers  in  such  time 
'  as  this— the  time  of  a  great  war.  More  legitimate  in  view  of  the 
i  situation  created  in  Europe  are  the  speculations  as  to  the  course 
of  events  after  the  war.  More  legitimate,  but  hardly  more  wise 

*  than  the  irresponsible  talk  of  strategy  that  never  changes,  and  of 
terms  of  peace  that  do  not  matter. 

And  above  it  all,  unaccountably  persistent — unaccountably, 

*  unless  on  the  theory  that  there  is  no  evidence-subduing  awe  like 
I  the  fear  inspired  by  the  appearances  of  brute  force — the  decrepit, 

old,  hundred  years  old,  spectre  of  Russia’s  might  still  faces  Europe 
^  from  above  the  teeming  grave  of  Russian  people.  This  dreaded 
i  and  strange  apparition,  bristling  with  bayonets,  armed  with 
j  chains,  hung  over  with  holy  images,  that  something  not  of  this 
f  world,  partaking  of  a  ravenous  Ghoul,  of  a  blind  Djinn  grown  u]5 
[  from  a  cloud,  and  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  still  faces  us  with 
[  its  old  stupidity,  with  its  strange  mystical  arrogance,  stamping 
I  its  shadowy  feet  upon  the  gravestone  of  autocracy,  already  cracked 
I  bejond  repair  by  the  torpedoes  of  Togo’s  fleet  and  the  guns  of 
1  Oyama,  already  heaving  in  the  blood-soaked  ground  with  the 
I  first  stirrings  of  a  resurrection. 

I  Never  before  had  the  Western  world  the  opportunity  to  look 
so  deep  into  the  black  abyss  which  separates  a  soulless  autocracy 
I  posing  as,  and  even  believing  itself  to  be,  the  arbiter  of  Europe, 

I  from  the  benighted,  starved  souls  of  its  people.  This  is  the 
real  object-lesson  of  this  war,  its  unforgettable  information, 
f  .\nd  this  war’s  true  mission,  disengaged  from  the  economic 
I  origins  of  that  contest,  from  doors  open  or  shut,  from  the  fields 
I  of  Korea  for  Russian  wheat  or  Japanese  rice,  from  the  owmer- 
I  ship  of  ice-free  ports  and  the  command  of  the  waters  of  the 
j  East— its  true  mission  was  to  lay  a  ghost.  It  has  accomplished 
f  it.  Whether  Kuropatkin  was  incapable  or  unlucky,  whether  or 
E  not  Russia  issuing  next  year,  or  the  year  after  next,  from  behind 

I  a  rampart  of  piled-up  corpses  will  win  or  lose  a  fresh  campaign 
—are  minor  considerations.  The  task  of  Japan  is  done ;  the 
mission  accomplished;  the  ghost  of  Russian  might  is  laid. 
Only  Europe,  accustomed  so  long  to  the  presence  of  that  portent, 
seems  unable  to  comprehend  that,  as  in  the  fables  of  our 
[  childhood,  the  twelve  strokes  of  the  hour  have  rung,  the  cock 
I  has  crowed,  the  apparition  has  vanished — never  to  haunt  again 
I  this  world  which  has  been  used  to  gaze  at  it  with  vague  dread 
I  and  many  misgivings. 
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It  was  a  fascination.  And  the  hallucination  still  lasts  as  inex¬ 
plicable  in  its  persistence  as  in  its  duration.  It  seems  so 
unaccountable,  that  the  doubt  arises  as  to  the  sincerity  of  all  that 
talk  as  to  what  Russia  will  or  will  not  do,  whether  it  will  raise 
or  not  another  army,  whether  it  will  bury  the  Japanese  in  Man¬ 
churia  under  seventy  millions  of  sacrificed  peasants’  caps  (as  her 
Press  boasted  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago)  or  give  up  to  them 
that  jewel  of  her  crown,  Saghalien,  together  with  some  other 
things;  whether,  perchance,  as  an  interesting  alternative,  it  will 
make  peace  on  the  Amur  in  order  to  make  war  beyond  the  Oxus, 

All  these  speculations  (with  many  others)  have  appeared  gravely 
in  print ;  and  if  they  have  been  gravely  considered  by  only  one 
reader  out  of  each  hundred,  there  must  be  something  subtly 
noxious  to  the  human  brain  in  the  composition  of  newspaper  ink ; 
or  else  it  is  that  the  large  page,  the  columns  of  words,  the  leaded 
headings,  exalt  the  mind  into  a  state  of  feverish  credulity.  The 
printed  voice  of  the  Press  makes  a  sort  of  still  uproar,  taking  from 
men  both  the  power  to  reflect  and  the  faculty  of  genuine  feeling ; 
leaving  them  only  the  artificially  created  need  of  having  some¬ 
thing  exciting  to  talk  about. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Russia  of  our  fathers,  of  our  childhood,  of 
our  middle-age  ;  the  testamentary  Russia  of  Peter  the  Great— who 
imagined  that  all  the  nations  were  delivered  into  the  hand  of 
Tsardom — can  do  nothing.  It  can  do  nothing  because  it  does  not 
exist.  It  has  vanished  for  ever  at  last,  and  as  yet  there  is  no  new 
Russia  to  take  the  place  of  that  ill-omened  creation,  which,  being 
a  fantasy  of  a  madman’s  brain,  could  in  reality  be  nothing  else 
than  a  figure  out  of  a  nightmare  seated  upon  a  monument  of  fear 
and  oppression. 

The  true  greatness  of  a  State  does  not  spring  from  such  a 
contemptible  source.  It  is  a  matter  of  logical  growth,  of  faith 
and  courage.  Its  inspiration  springs  from  the  constructive  instinct 
of  the  people,  governed  by  the  strong  hand  of  a  collective  con¬ 
science  and  voiced  in  the  wisdom  and  counsel  of  men  who  seldom 
reap  the  reward  of  gratitude.  Many  States  have  been  powerful, 
but,  perhaps,  none  have  been  really  great — as  yet.  That  the 
position  of  a  State  in  reference  to  the  moral  methods  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  can  be  seen  only  historically,  is  true.  Perhaps  mankind 
has  not  lived  long  enough  for  a  comprehensive  view  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  case.  Perhaps  no  one  will  ever  live  long  enough ;  and 
perhaps  this  earth  shared  out  amongst  our  clashing  ambitions  by 
the  anxious  arrangements  of  statesmen  shall  come  to  an  end 
before  we  attain  the  felicity  of  greeting  with  unanimous  applause 
the  perfect  fruition  of  a  great  State.  It  is  even  possible  that  we 
are  destined  for  another  sort  of  bliss  altogether  :  that  sort  which 
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consists  in  being  perpetually  duped  by  false  appearances.  But 
if  whatever  political  illusion  the  future  may  hold  out  to  our  fear  or 
our  admiration,  there  will  be  none,  it  is  safe  to  say,  which  in  the 
magnitude  of  anti-humanitarian  effect  will  equal  that  phantom 
j  now  driven  off  the  world  by  the  thunder  of  thousands  of  guns, 
none  that  in  its  retreat  will  cling  with  an  equally  shameless 
f  sincerity  to  more  unworthy  supports,  to  the  moral  corruption  and 

I  mental  darkness  of  slavery,  to  the  mere  brute  force  of  numbers. 
This  very  ignominy  of  infatuation  should  make  clear  to  men’s 
feelings  and  reason  that  the  downfall  of  Russia’s  might  is  un¬ 
avoidable.  Spectral  it  lived  and  spectral  it  disappears  without 
leaving  the  memory  of  a  single  generous  deed ,  of  a  single  service 
rendered — even  involuntarily — to  the  polity  of  nations.  Other 
despotisms  there  have  been,  but  none  whose  origin  was  so  grimly 
fantastic  in  its  baseness,  and  the  beginning  of  whose  end  was  so 
giTiesomely  ignoble.  What  is  amazing  is  the  myth  of  its  irre¬ 
sistible  strength  which  is  dying  so  hard. 

Considered  historically,  Russia’s  influence  in  Europe  seems  the 
most  baseless  thing  in  the  world ;  a  sort  of  convention  invented 
by  diplomatists  for  some  dark  purpose  of  their  own,  one  would 
suspect,  if  the  lack  of  grasp  upon  the  realities  of  any  given  situa- 
;  tion  were  not  a  characteristic  in  the  management  of  international 
relations.  A  glance  back  at  the  last  hundred  years  shows  the 
invariable,  one  may  say  the  logical,  powerlessness  of  Russia.  As 
a  military  power  it  has  never  achieved  by  itself  a  single  great 
thing.  It  has  been  indeed  able  to  repel  an  ill-considered  invasion, 

»  but  only  by  having  recourse  to  the  extreme  methods  of  despera- 

i  tion.  In  its  attacks  upon  its  specially-selected  victim  this  giant 

;  always  struck  as  if  with  a  withered  right  hand.  All  the  Turkish 

:  campaigns  prove  that,  from  Potemkin’s  time  to  the  last  Eastern 

I  war  in  1878,  entered  upon  with  every  advantage  that  a  well-nursed 

j  prestige  and  a  carefully  fostered  fanaticism  can  give.  Even  the 

!  half-armed  were  always  too  much  for  the  might  of  Russia,  or, 

i  rather,  of  the  Tsardom.  It  was  victorious  only  against  the 

‘  practically  disarmed,  as,  in  regard  to  its  ideal  of  territorial  ex- 

■  pansion,  a  glance  at  a  map  wall  prove  sufiflciently.  As  an  ally 

■  Russia  has  been  always  unprofitable,  taking  her  share  in  the 

^  defeats  rather  than  in  the  victories  of  her  friends,  but  always 

?  pushing  her  own  claims  with  the  arrogance  of  an  arbiter  of 

f  military  success.  She  has  been  unable  to  help  to  any  purpose  a 

:  single  principle  to  hold  its  own ,  not  even  the  principle  of  authority 

=  and  legitimism  which  Nicholas  the  First  had  declared  so  haughtily 

to  rest  under  his  especial  protection ;  just  as  Nicholas  the  Second 
has  tried  to  make  the  maintenance  of  peace  on  earth  his  own 
exclusive  affair.  And  the  first  Nicholas  was  a  good  Russian ;  he 
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held  the  belief  in  the  sacredness  of  his  realm  with  such  an  in¬ 
tensity  of  faith  that  he  could  not  survive  the  first  shock  of  doubt. 
Eightly  envisaged,  the  Crimean  war  was  the  end  of  what 
remained  of  absolutism  and  legitimism  in  Europe.  It  threw  the 
way  open  for  the  liberation  of  Italy.  The  war  in  Manchuria 
makes  an  end  of  absolutism  in  Eussia,  whoever  has  got  to  perish 
from  the  shock  behind  a  rampart  of  dead  ukases,  manifestoes,  and 
rescripts.  In  the  space  of  a  short  fifty  years  the  self-appointed 
Apostle  of  Absolutism  and  the  self-appointed  Apostle  of  Peace, 
the  Augustus  and  the  Augustulus  of  the  regime  that  was  wont  to 
speak  contemptuously  to  European  Foreign  Offices  in  the  beautiful 
French  phrases  of  Prince  Gorchakov,  have  fallen  victims,  each 
after  his  kind,  to  their  shadowy  and  dreadful  familiar,  to  the 
phantom,  part  Ghoul,  part  Djinn,  part  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  with 
beak  and  claws  and  a  double  head,  looking  greedily  both  East 
and  West  on  the  confines  of  two  continents. 

That  nobody  through  all  that  time  penetrated  the  true  nature 
of  the  monster  it  is  impossible  to  believe.  But  of  the  many  who 
must  have  seen,  all  were  either  too  modest,  too  cautious,  perhaps 
too  discreet,  to  speak;  or  else  were  too  insignificant  to  be  heard 
or  believed.  Yet  not  all. 


In  the  very  early  ’sixties  Prince  Bismarck,  then  about  to  leave 
his  post  of  Prussian  Minister  in  St.  Petersburg,  called — so  the 
story  goes — upon  another  distinguished  diplomatist.  After  some 
talk  upon  the  general  situation,  the  future  Chancellor  of  the 
German  Empire  remarked  that  it  was  his  practice  to  resume  the 
impressions  he  carried  out  of  every  country  wrhere  he  had  made 
a  long  stay,  in  a  short  sentence,  which  he  caused  to  be  engraved 
upon  some  trinket.  “  I  am  leaving  this  country  now  and  this  is 
what  I  bring  away  from  it,”  he  continued,  taking  off  his  finger  a 
new  ring  to  show  his  colleague  the  inscription  inside  La  Russie 
e’est  le  ncant.” 

Prince  Bismarck  had  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  w'as  neither 
too  modest  nor  too  discreet  not  to  speak  out.  Certainly  he  was 
not  afraid  of  not  being  believed.  Yet  he  did  not  shout  his  know 
ledge  from  the  house-tops.  He  meant  to  have  the  phantom  for 
his  accomplice  in  an  enterprise  which  has  set  the  clock  of  peace 
back  for  many  a  year. 

He  had  his  way.  The  German  Empire  has  been  an  accom 
plished  fact  for  more  than  the  third  part  of  a  century — a  great  and 
solid  legacy  left  to  the  world  by  the  ill-omened  phantom  of 
Eussia’ s  might. 

It  is  that  last  that  is  disappearing  now — unexpectedly,  astonish¬ 
ingly,  as  if  by  a  touch  of  that  wonderful  magic  for  wdiich  the 
East  has  always  been  famous.  The  pretence  of  belief  in  its 
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existence  will  no  longer  answer  anybody’s  purposes  (now  Prince 
Bismarck  is  dead)  unless  the  purposes  of  the  writers  of  sensa¬ 
tional  paragraphs  as  to  this  Neant  making  an  armed  descent 
upon  the  plains  of  India.  That  sort  of  folly  would  be  beneath 
notice  if  it  did  not  distract  attention  from  the  real  problem 
created  for  Europe  by  the  war  in  the  Far  East. 

For  good  or  evil  in  the  working-out  of  her  destiny,  Eussia  is 
bound  to  remain  a  Neant  for  many  long  years,  in  a  more  even 
than  the  Bismarckian  sense.  The  very  fear  of  this  spectre  being 
gone  it  behoves  us  to  consider  its  legacy — the  fact  (no  phantom 
that)  accomplished  in  Central  Europe  by  its  help  and  connivance. 

The  German  Empire  may  feel  at  bottom  the  loss  of  an  old 
accomplice  always  amenable  to  confidential  whispers  of  a  bargain  ; 
but  in  the  first  instance  it  cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  fundamental 
weakening  of  a  possible  obstacle  to  its  instincts  of  territorial 
expansion.  There  is  a  removal  of  that  latent  feeling  of  restraint 
which  the  presence  of  a  powerful  neighbour,  however  implicated 
with  you  in  a  sense  of  common  guilt,  is  bound  to  inspire.  The 
common  guilt  of  the  two  Empires  is  defined  precisely  by  their 
frontier  line  running  through  the  Polish  provinces.  Without  in¬ 
dulging  in  excessive  feelings  of  indignation  at  that  country’s 
partition,  or  going  so  far  as  to  believe — with  a  late  French  poli¬ 
tician — in  the  “  immanent  justice  of  things,”  it  is  clear  that  a 
material  situation ,  based  upon  an  essentially  immoral  transaction , 
contains  the  germ  of  fatal  differences  in  the  temperament  of  the 
two  partners  in  iniquity — whatever  it  is.  Germany  has  been  the 
evil  counsellor  of  Eussia  on  all  the  questions  of  her  Polish 
problem.  Always  urging  the  adoption  of  the  most  repressive 
measures  with  a  perfectly  logical  duplicity.  Prince  Bismarek’s 
Empire  has  taken  care  to  couple  the  neighbourly  offers  of  military 
assistance  with  its  merciless  advice.  The  thought  of  the  Polish 
provinces  accepting  a  frank  reconciliation  wuth  a  humanised 
Russia  and  bringing  the  weight  of  homogeneous  loyalty  to 
within  a  few  score  of  miles  of  Berlin  has  been  always  intensely 
distasteful  to  the  arrogant  Germanising  tendencies  of  the  other 
partner  in  iniquity.  And,  besides,  the  way  to  the  Baltic  pro¬ 
vinces  leads  over  the  Niemen  and  over  the  Vistula. 

And  now,  when  there  is  a  possibility  of  serious  internal  dis¬ 
turbances  destroying  the  sort  of  order  autocracy  has  kept  in 
Russia,  the  road  over  these  rivers  is  seen  wearing  a  more  inviting 
aspect.  At  any  moment  the  pretext  of  armed  intervention  may 
be  found  in  a  revolutionary  outbreak  provoked  by  socialists, 
l)erhaps — but  at  any  rate  by  the  political  immaturity  of  the 
enlightened  classes  and  by  the  political  barbarism  of  the  Eussian 
people.  The  throes  of  Eussian  resurrection  will  be  long  and 
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painful.  This  is  not  the  place  to  speculate  upon  the  nature  of  i 
these  convulsions ;  but  there  must  be  some  violent  break-up  of 
the  lamentable  tradition,  a  shattering  of  the  social,  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative — perhaps  of  the  territorial — unity.  I 

Voices  have  been  heard  saying  that  the  time  for  reforms  in  1 
Russia  is  already  past.  This  is  the  superficial  view  of  a  more  pro-  | 
found  truth  that  for  Russia  there  has  never  been  such  a  time  within 
the  memory  of  mankind.  It  is  im^wssible  to  initiate  any  sort  of 
reform  upon  a  phase  of  blind  absolutism,  and  in  Russia  there  has 
never  been  anything  else  to  which  the  faintest  tradition  could,  i 
after  ages  of  error,  go  back  as  to  a  parting  of  the  ways.  | 

In  Europe  the  monarchical  principle  stands  justified  in  its  f 
struggle  with  the  growth  of  political  liberty  by  the  evolution  of  the  | 
idea  of  nationality  as  we  see  it  concreted  at  the  present  time,  by  P 
the  inception  of  that  wider  solidarity  grouping  together  around  the 
standard  oi  absolute  power  these  larger  agglomerations  of  man¬ 
kind.  This  service  of  unification,  creating  close-knit  communities 
possessing  the  ability,  the  will,  and  the  power  to  pursue  a  common 
ideal,  has  prepared  the  ground  for  the  advent  of  a  still  larger 
understanding  :  for  the  solidarity  of  Europeanism,  which  must 
be  the  next  step  towards  the  advent  of  Concord  and  Justice;  an 
advent  that,  however  delayed  by  the  cowardly  worship  of  force 
and  the  evil  passions  of  national  selfishness,  has  been,  and  remains, 
the  only  possible  goal  of  our  progress. 

The  conceptions  of  legality,  of  larger  patriotism,  of  national 
duties  and  aspirations  have  grown  under  the  shadow  of  the  un¬ 
limited  monarchies  of  Europe,  which  were  the  creations  of  his¬ 
torical  necessity.  There  were  seeds  of  wisdom  in  their  very 
violences  and  abuses.  They  had  a  past  and  a  future ;  they  were 
human.  But  under  the  shadow  of  Russian  autocracy  nothing 
could  grow.  Russian  autocracy  succeeded  to  nothing ;  it  had  no  ’ 
historical  past,  and  it  cannot  hope  for  a  historical  future.  It  can 
only  end.  By  no  industry  of  investigation,  by  no  fantastic  stretch  of 
benevolence ,  can  it  be  presented  as  a  phase  of  development  through 
which  a  society,  a  State ,  must  pass  on  the  way  to  the  full  conscious¬ 
ness  of  its  destiny.  It  lies  outside  the  stream  of  progress.  This 
despotism  has  been  utterly  un-European.  And  neither  has  it  been 
Asiatic  in  its  nature.  Oriental  despotisms  belong  to  the  history  of 
mankind  ;  they  have  left  their  trace  on  our  minds  and  our  imagina¬ 
tion  by  their  splendour,  by  their  culture,  by  their  art,  by  the 
exploits  of  great  conquerors.  The  record  of  their  rise  and  decay 
has  an  intellectual  value  ;  they  are  in  their  origins  and  their  course 
the  manifestations  of  human  needs,  the  instruments  of  racial  tem¬ 
perament,  of  conquering  force,  of  faith  and  fanaticism.  The 
Russian  autocracy  as  we  see  it  now  is  a  thing  apart.  It  is  im- 
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^  possible  to  assign  to  it  any  rational  origin  in  the  vices,  the  mis¬ 
fortunes,  the  necessities,  or  the  passions  of  mankind.  This  despot- 
1  has  neither  an  European  nor  an  Oriental  parentage  ;  more,  it 
seems  to  have  no  root  either  in  the  institutions  or  the  follies  of  this 
earth.  What  strikes  one  with  a  sort  of  awe  is  just  this  something 
i  inhuman  in  its  character.  It  is  like  a  visitation,  like  a  curse  from 
Heaven  falling  in  the  darkness  of  ages  upon  the  immense  plains  of 
forest  and  steppe  lying  dumbly  on  the  confines  of  two  continents  : 
a  true  desert  harbouring  no  spirit  either  of  the  East  or  of  the  West. 

This  pitiful  fate  of  a  country  held  by  an  evil  spell,  suffering 
I  from  an  awful  visitation  for  which  the  responsibility  cannot  be 
traced  either  to  her  sins  or  her  follies,  has  made  Eussia  as  a  nation 
so  difficult  to  understand  by  Europe.  From  the  very  first  ghastly 
dawn  of  her  existence  as  a  State  she  had  to  breathe  the  atmosphere 
of  despotism  ;  she  found  nothing  but  the  arbitrary  will  of  an  obscure 
autocrat  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  her  organisation.  Hence 
arises  her  impenetrability  to  whatever  is  true  in  Western  thought. 
Western  thought,  when  it  crosses  her  frontier,  falls  under  the  spell 
of  her  autocracy  and  becomes  a  noxious  parody  of  itself.  Hence 
the  contradictions,  the  riddles  of  her  national  life,  which  are  looked 
upon  with  such  curiosity  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  curse  had 
entered  her  very  soul ;  autocracy,  and  nothing  else  in  the  world,  has 
moulded  her  institutions,  and  with  the  poison  of  slavery  drugged 
the  national  temperament  into  the  a])athy  of  a  hopeless  fatalism. 
It  seems  to  have  gone  into  the  blood,  tainting  every  mental  activity 
ill  its  source  by  a  half-mystical,  insensate,  fascinating  assertion  of 
purity  and  holiness.  The  Government  of  Holy  Russia,  arrogating 
to  itself  the  supreme  power  to  torment  and  slaughtm-  the  bodies  of 
its  subjects  like  a  God-sent  scourge ,  has  been  most  cruel  to  those 
whom  it  allowed  to  live  under  the  shadow  of  its  dispensation.  The 
worst  crime  against  humanity  of  that  system  we  behold  now 
crouching  at  bay  behind  vast  heaps  of  mangled  corpses  is  the 
ruthless  destruction  of  innumerable  minds.  The  greatest  horror  of 
i  the  world — madness — walked  faithfully  in  its  train.  Some  of  the 
j  best  intellects  of  Eussia,  after  struggling  in  vain  against  the  spell, 
ended  by  throwing  themselves  at  the  feet  of  that  hopeless 
despotism  as  a  giddy  man  leaps  into  an  abyss.  An  attentive  survey 
of  Russia’s  literature,  of  her  church,  of  her  administration,  and 
the  cross-currents  of  her  thought,  must  end  in  the  verdict  that  the 
i  Russia  of  to-day  has  not  the  right  to  give  her  voice  on  a  single 
question  touching  the  future  of  humanity,  because  from  the  very 
inception  of  her  being  the  brutal  destruction  of  dignity,  of  truth, 
of  rectitude,  of  all  that  is  fruitful  in  human  nature  has  been  made 
the  imperative  condition  of  her  existence.  The  great  govern¬ 
mental  secret  of  that  imperium  which  Prince  Bismarck  had  the 
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insight  and  the  courage  to  call  Le  }^eant,  has  been  the  extir¬ 
pation  of  every  intellectual  hope.  To  pronounce  in  the  face  of  I 
such  a  past  the  word  Evolution,  which  is  precisely  the  expression 
of  the  highest  intellectual  hope,  is  a  gruesome  pleasantry.  There 
can  be  no  evolution  out  of  a  grave.  Another  word  of  less  scientific 
sound  has  been  very  much  pronounced  of  late  in  connection  with 
Russia’s  future,  a  word  of  more  vague  import,  a  word  of  dread  as 
much  as  of  hope — Revolution. 

In  the  face  of  the  events  of  the  last  four  months,  this  word  has 
sprung  instinctively,  as  it  were,  on  grave  lips,  and  has  been  heard 
with  .solemn  forebodings.  More  or  less  consciously  Europe  is  pre¬ 
paring  herself  for  a  spectacle  of  much  violence  and  perhaps  of  an 
inspiring  nobility  of  greatness.  And  there  will  be  nothing  of  what 
she  expects.  She  will  see  neither  the  anticipated  character  of 
the  violence  nor  yet  any  signs  of  generous  greatness.  Her  expec¬ 
tations,  more  or  less  vaguely  expressed,  give  the  measure  of  her 
ignorance  of  that  Ncant  which  for  so  many  years  had  remained 
hidden  behind  the  phantom  of  invincible  armies. 

Neant !  In  a  way,  yes  !  And  yet  perhaps  Prince  Bismarck  has 
let  himself  be  led  away  by  the  seduction  of  a  good  phrase  into  the 
use  of  an  inexact  term.  The  form  of  his  judgment  had  to  be 
pithy,  striking,  engraved  within  a  ring.  If  he  erred,  then,  no 
doubt,  he  erred  deliberately.  The  saying  was  near  enough  the 
truth  to  serve,  and  perhaps  he  did  not  want  to  destroy  utterly 
by  a  more  severe  definition  the  prestige  of  the  sham  that  could 
not  deceive  his  genius.  Prince  Bismarck  has  been  really  com¬ 
plimentary  to  the  useful  phantom  of  the  autocratic  might.  There 
is  an  awe-inspiring  idea  of  infinity  conveyed  in  the  word  Nhnt— 
and  in  Russia  there  is  no  idea.  She  is  not  a  Neant;  she  is  and 
has  been  simply  the  negation  of  everything  worth  living  for.  She 
is  not  an  empty  void,  she  is  a  yawning  chasm  open  between  East 
and  West ;  a  bottomless  abyss  that  has  swallowed  up  every  hope 
of  mercy,  every  aspiration  towards  personal  dignity,  towards  free¬ 
dom,  towards  knowledge;  every  ennobling  desire  of  the  heart, 
every  redeeming  whisper  of  conscience.  Those  that  have  peered 
into  that  abyss,  where  the  dreams  of  Panslavism,  of  universal  con¬ 
quest,  mingled  with  the  hate  and  contempt  for  Western  ideas, 
drifted  impotently  like  shapes  of  mist,  know  well  that  it  is  bottom¬ 
less  ;  that  there  is  in  it  no  ground  for  anything  that  could  in  the 
remotest  degree  serve  even  the  lowest  interests  of  mankind— and 
certainly  no  ground  ready  for  a  revolution. 

The  sin  of  the  old  European  Monarchies  was  not  the  absolutism 
inherent  in  every  form  of  government ;  it  was  the  inability  to  alter 
the  forms  of  their  legality ,  growm  narrow  and  oppressive  with  the 
march  of  time.  Every  form  of  legality  is  bound  to  degenerate  into 
oppression,  and  the  legality  in  the  forms  of  monarchical  institu- 
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I  tions  sooner,  perhaps,  than  any  other.  It  has  not  been  the  business 
^  of  monarchies  to  be  adaptive  from  within.  With  the  mission  of 
uniting  and  consolidating  the  particular  ambitions  and  interests  of 
feudalism  in  favour  of  a  larger  conception  of  a  State ,  of  giving  self- 
,  consciousness,  force,  and  nationality  to  the  scattered  energies  of 
thought  and  action,  they  were  fated  to  lag  behind  the  march  of 
^  ideas  they  had  themselves  set  in  motion  in  a  direction  they  could 
f  neither  understand  nor  approve.  Yet,  for  all  that,  the  thrones 

[!  still  remain,  and  what  is  more  significant,  perhaps,  many  of  the 
'  dynasties,  too,  have  survived.  The  revolutions  of  European  States 
t  have  never  been  in  the  nature  of  absolute  protests  en  masse  against 
the  monarchical  principle  :  they  were  the  uprising  of  the  people 

i^'  against  the  oppressive  degeneration  of  legality.  But  there  never 
has  been  any  legality  in  Kussia ;  she  is  a  negation  of  that  as  of 
^  everything  else  having  its  root  in  reason  or  conscience.  The  ground 

!of  every  revolution  had  to  be  intellectually  prepared.  A  revolution 
is  a  short  cut  in  the  rational  development  of  national  needs  in  re- 
!  sponse  to  the  growth  of  world-wide  ideals.  It  is  conceivably 
possible  for  a  monarch  of  genius  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
revolution  without  ceasing  to  be  the  king  of  his  people.  For  the 
autocracy  of  Holy  Russia  the  only  conceivable  self-reform  is — 

!  suicide. 

;  The  same  relentless  fate  holds  in  its  grip  the  all-powerful  ruler 
i  and  his  helpless  people.  Wielders  of  a  power  purchased  by  an  un- 
f  speakable  baseness  of  subjection  to  the  Khans  of  the  Tartar  horde, 

I  the  Princes  of  Russia  who,  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  had  come  in 
I  time  to  regard  themselves  as  superior  to  every  monarch  of  Europe, 

I  have  never  risen  to  be  the  chiefs  of  a  nation.  Their  authority  has 

never  been  sanctioned  by  popular  tradition ,  by  ideas  of  intelligent 
I  loyalty,  of  devotion,  of  political  necessity,  of  simple  expediency, 
t  or  even  by  the  power  of  the  sword.  Its  only  sanction  has  been 

[  the  fear  of  the  lash.  Thus  debarred  from  attaining  to  the  dignity 

of  chiefs,  they  have  remained  mere  owmers  of  slaves,  asserting  with 
f  half-mystical  vanity  the  divine  origin  of  the  evil  thing  which  had 
made  them  and  their  people  its  owm.  In  whatever  form  of  up- 
I  heaval  Autocratic  Russia  is  to  find  her  end,  it  can  never  be  a  re- 
I  volution  fruitful  of  moral  consequences  to  mankind.  It  can  not 
I  be  anything  else  but  a  rising  of  slaves.  It  is  a  tragic  circumstance 
I  that  the  only  thing  one  can  wish  to  that  people  who  had  never  seen 
I  face  to  face  either  law,  order,  justice,  right,  truth  about  itself  or  the 
B  rest  of  the  world,  who  had  known  nothing  outside  the  capricious 
will  of  its  irresponsible  masters,  is  that  it  should  find  in  the 
I  approaching  hour  of  need,  not  an  organiser  or  a  law-giver  with 
I  the  wisdom  of  a  Lycurgus  or  a  Solon  for  their  service,  but  at  least 
I  the  force  of  energy  and  desperation  in  some  as  yet  unknown 
I  Spartacus. 
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A  brand  of  hopeless  moral  and  mental  inferiority  is  set  upon 
Russian  achievements;  and  the  coming  events  of  her  internal 
changes,  however  appalling  they  may  be  in  their  magnitude,  will 
be  nothing  more  impressive  than  the  convulsions  of  a  colossal 
body.  As  her  boasted  military  force  that,  corrupt  in  its  origin,  has 
ever  struck  no  other  but  faltering  blows,  so  her  soul,  kept  benumbed 
by  her  temporal  and  spiritual  master  with  the  poison  of  tyranny 
and  superstition,  will  find  itself  on  awakening  possessed  of  no  lan¬ 
guage,  a  monstrous  full-grown  child  having  first  to  learn  the  ways 
of  living  thought  and  articulate  speech.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
tyranny  assuming  a  thousand  protean  shapes  will  remain  clinging 
to  her  struggles  for  a  long  time  before  her  blind  multitudes  succeed 
at  last  in  trampling  her  out  of  existence  under  their  million  bare  feet. 

That  would  be  the  beginning.  What  is  to  come  after?  The 
conquest  of  freedom  to  call  your  soul  your  own  is  only  the  first 
step  on  the  road  to  excellence.  We,  in  Europe,  having  gone  a 
step  or  two  further,  have  had  the  time  to  forget  how  little  that 
freedom  means.  To  Russia  it  must  seem  everything.  A  prisoner 
shut  up  in  a  noisome  dungeon  concentrates  all  his  hope  and  desire 
on  the  moment  of  stepping  out  beyond  the  gates.  It  appears  to 
him  pregnant  with  an  immense  and  final  importance  ;  whereas 
what  is  important  is  the  spirit  in  which  he  will  draw  the  first 
breath  of  freedom,  the  counsels  he  will  hear,  the  hands  he  may 
find  extended,  the  endless  days  of  toil  that  must  follow,  wherein  he 
will  have  to  build  his  future  with  no  other  material  but  what  he 
can  find  within  himself. 

It  w’ould  be  vain  for  Russia  to  hope  for  the  support  and  counsel 
of  collective  wisdom.  Since  1870  (as  a  distinguished  statesman  of 
the  old  tradition  disconsolately  exclaimed):  “ n'y  a  plus 
d' Europe !  ”  There  is,  indeed,  no  Europe.  The  idea  of  a  Europe 
united  in  the  solidarity  of  her  dynasties,  which  for  a  moment 
seemed  to  dawn  on  the  horizon  of  the  Vienna  Congress  through 
the  subsiding  dust  of  Napoleonic  alarums  and  excursions,  has  been 
extinguished  by  the  larger  glamour  of  less  restraining  ideals. 
Instead  of  the  doctrine  of  solidarity  it  was  the  doctrine  of  nation¬ 
alities  much  more  favourable  to  spoliations  that  came  to  the  front, 
and  since  its  greatest  triumphs  at  Sadowa  and  Sedan  there  is  no 
Europe.  Meanwhile,  till  the  time  comes  when  there  will  be  no 
frontiers,  there  are  alliances  so  shamelessly  based  upon  the 
exigencies  of  suspicion  and  mistrust  that  their  cohesive  force  waxes 
and  wanes  with  every  year,  almost  with  the  event  of  every  passing 
month.  This  is  the  atmosphere  Russia  will  find  when  the  last 
’ampart  of  tyranny  has  been  beaten  down.  But  what  hands,  what 
voices  will  she  find  on  coming  out  into  the  light  of  day  ?  An  ally 
she  has  yet  who  more  than  any  other  of  Russia’s  allies  has  found 
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that  she  had  parted  with  lots  of  solid  substance  in  exchange  for 
a  shadow.  It  is  true  that  the  shadow  was  indeed  the  mightiest, 
the  darkest  that  the  modern  world  had  ever  known — and  the  most 
overbearing.  But  it  is  fading  now,  and  the  tone  of  truest  anxiety 
as  to  what  is  to  take  its  place  will  come,  no  doubt,  from  tliat  and 
no  other  direction;  and  no  doubt,  also,  it  will  have  that  note  of 
generosity  which  even  in  the  moments  of  greatest  aberration  is 
seldom  wanting  in  the  voice  of  the  French  people. 

Two  neighbours  Eussia  will  find  at  her  door.  Austria,  tradition¬ 
ally  unaggressive  whenever  her  hand  is  not  forced,  ruled  by  a 
dynasty  of  uncertain  future,  weakened  by  her  duality,  can  only 
speak  to  her  in  an  uncertain,  bi-lingual  phrase.  Prussia,  grown 
in  something  like  sixty  years  from  an  almost  pitiful  dependant 
into  a  bullying  friend  and  evil-counsellor  of  Russia’s  masters,  may, 
indeed,  hasten  to  extend  a  strong  hand  to  the  weakness  of  her  ex¬ 
hausted  body,  but,  if  so,  it  will  be  only  with  the  intention  of 
tearing  away  the  long-coveted  part  of  her  substance. 

Pangermanism  is  by  no  means  a  shape  of  mists,  and  Germany  is 
anything  but  a  Neant  where  thought  and  effort  are  likely  to  lose 
themselves  without  sound  or  trace.  It  is  a  powerful  and  voracious 
organism,  full  of  unscrupulous  self-confidence,  whose  appetite  for 
aggrandisement  will  only  be  limited  by  the  power  of  helping  itself 
to  the  severed  members  of  its  friends  and  neighbours.  The  era  of 
wars  so  eloquently  denounced  by  the  old  Republicans  as  the 
peculiar  blood-guilt  of  dynastic  ambitions  is  by  no  means  over  yet. 
They  will  be  fought  out  differently,  with  lesser  frequency,  with  an 
increased  bitterness  and  the  savage  tooth-and-claw  obstinacy  of  a 
struggle  for  existence.  They  wdll  make  us  regret  the  time  of 
dynastic  ambitions,  with  their  human  absurdity  moderated  by 
prudence  and  even  by  shame,  by  the  fear  of  personal  responsibility 
and  the  regard  paid  to  certain  forms  of  conventional  decency.  For, 
if  the  monarchs  of  Europe  have  been  derided  for  addressing  each 
other  as  “  brother”  in  autograph  communications,  that  relation¬ 
ship  was  at  least  as  effective  as  any  form  of  brotherhood  likely  to  be 
established  betw’een  the  rival  nations  of  this  continent,  which,  we 
are  assured  on  all  hands,  is  the  heritage  of  democracy.  In  the 
ceremonial  brotherhood  of  monarchs  the  reality  of  blood  ties 
entered  often  for  what  little  it  is  worth  as  a  drag  on  unscrupulous 
desires  of  glory  or  greed.  Besides,  there  was  always  the  common 
danger  of  exasperated  peoples,  and  some  respect  for  each  other’s 
divine  right.  No  leader  of  a  democracy  without  other  ancestry 
but  the  sudden  shout  of  a  multitude,  and  debarred  by  the  very  con¬ 
dition  of  his  powder  from  even  thinking  of  a  direct  heir,  will  have 
any  interest  in  calling  brother  the  leader  of  another  democracy — 
a  chief  as  fatherless  and  heirless  as  himself. 
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The  war  of  1870,  brought  about  by  the  Third  Napoleon’s  half- 
generous,  half-selfish  adoption  of  the  principle  of  nationalities,  was 
the  first  war  characterised  by  a  special  intensity  of  hate,  by  a 
new  note  in  the  tune  of  an  old  song  for  which  we  may  thank  the 
Teutonic  thoroughness.  Was  it  not  that  excellent  hourgeoise,  i 
Princess  Bismarck  (to  keep  only  to  great  examples) ,  who  was  so 
righteously  anxious  to  see  men,  women,  and  children — emphatic¬ 
ally  the  children,  too — of  the  abominable  French  nation  massacred 
off  the  face  of  the  earth?  This  illustration  of  the  new  war- 
temper  is  artlessly  revealed  in  the  prattle  of  the  amiable  Busch, 
the  Chancellor’s  pet  “  reptile  ”  of  the  Press.  And  this  w'as  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  war  for  an  idea !  Too  much,  however,  should  not 
be  made  of  that  good  wife’s  and  mother’s  sentiments  any  more 
than  of  the  good  First  Emperor  William’s  tears,  shed  so 
abundantly  after  every  battle,  by  letter,  telegram,  and  otherwise, 
during  the  course  of  the  same  war,  before  a  dumb  and  shame¬ 
faced  continent.  These  w^ere  merely  the  expressions  of  the 
simplicity  of  a  nation  which  more  than  any  other  has  a  tendency 
to  run  into  the  grotesque.  There  is  worse  to  come. 

To-day,  in  the  fierce  grapple  of  tw’o  nations  of  different  race,  the 
short  era  of  national  wmrs  seems  about  to  close.  No  war  will  be 
waged  for  an  idea.  The  ‘  ‘  noxious  idle  aristocracies  ’  ’  of  yesterday 
fought  without  malice  for  an  occupation,  for  the  honour,  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing.  The  virtuous,  industrious  democratic  States  of 
to-morrow  may  yet  be  reduced  to  fighting  for  a  crust  of  dry  bread, 
with  all  the  hate,  ferocity  and  fury  that  must  attach  to  the  vital 
importance  of  such  an  issue.  The  dreams  of  sanguine  humani¬ 
tarians  raised  almost  to  ecstasy  about  the  year  ’fifty  of  the  last 
century  by  the  moving  sight  of  the  Crystal  Palace — crammed  full 
with  that  variegated  rubbish  which  it  seems  to  be  the  bizarre  fate 
of  humanity  to  produce  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  employers  of  labour 
— have  vanished  as  quickly  as  they  had  arisen.  The  golden  hop-es 
of  peace  have  in  a  single  night  turned  to  dead  leaves  in  every  drawer 
of  every  benevolent  theorist’s  writing-table.  A  swift  disenchant¬ 
ment  overtook  the  incredible  infatuation  which  could  put  its  trust 
in  the  peaceful  nature  of  industrial  and  commercial  competition. 

Industrialism  and  commercialism — wearing  high-sounding 
names  in  many  languages  (W elt-PoIitik  may  serve  for  one  in¬ 
stance)  ,  picking  up  coins  behind  the  severe  and  disdainful  figure  of 
science  whose  giant  strides  have  widened  for  us  the  horizon  of  the 
universe  by  some  few  inches — stand  ready,  almost  eager,  to 
appeal  to  the  sword  as  soon  as  the  globe  of  the  earth  has  shrunk 
beneath  our  growing  numbers  by  another  ell  or  so.  And 
democracy,  which  has  elected  to  pin  its  faith  to  the  supremacy  of 
material  interests,  will  have  to  fight  their  battles  to  the  bitter  end, 
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on  a  mere  pittance — unless,  indeed,  some  statesman  of  exceptional 
ability  and  overwhelming  prestige  succeeds  in  carrying  through  an 
international  understanding  for  the  delimitation  of  spheres  of  trade 
all  over  the  earth,  on  the  model  of  the  territorial  spheres  of  in¬ 
fluence  marked  in  Africa  to  keep  the  competitors  for  the  privilege 
of  improving  the  nigger  (as  a  buying  machine)  from  flying 
prematurely  at  each  other’s  throats. 

This  seems  the  only  expedient  at  hand  for  the  temporary  main¬ 
tenance  of  European  peace,  with  its  alliances  based  on  mutual 
distrust,  the  preparedness  for  war  as  its  ideal,  and  the  fear  of 
wounds,  luckily  stronger,  so  far,  than  the  pinch  of  hunger,  for 
its  only  guarantee.  The  true  peace  of  the  world  will  be  a  place  of 
refuge  much  less  like  a  beleaguered  fortress  and  more ,  let  us  hope , 
in  the  nature  of  an  inviolable  temple.  It  will  be  built  on  less 
perishable  foundations  than  those  of  material  interests.  But  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  architectural  aspect  of  the  universal 
city  remains  as  yet  inconceivable — that  the  very  ground  of  its 
erection  has  not  been  cleared  of  the  jungle. 

Never  before  in  history  has  the  right  of  war  been  more  fully 
admitted  in  the  rounded  periods  of  public  speeches,  in  books,  in 
public  prints,  in  all  the  public  works  of  peace,  culminating  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Hague  Tribunal — that  solemnly  official  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Earth  as  a  House  of  Strife.  To  him  whose  indignation 
is  qualified  by  a  measure  of  hope  and  affection,  the  efforts  of  man¬ 
kind  to  work  its  own  salvation  present  a  sight  of  disarming  comic¬ 
ality.  After  clinging  for  ages  to  the  steps  of  the  heavenly  throne, 
they  are  now,  without  modifying  much  their  attitude,  trying  with 
touching  ingenuity  to  steal  one  by  one  the  thunderbolts  of  their 
Jupiter.  They  have  removed  war  from  the  list  of  heaven-sent 
visitations  that  could  only  be  prayed  against ;  they  have  erased  its 
name  from  the  supplication  against  the  wrath  of  war,  pestilence 
and  famine,  as  it  is  found  in  the  litanies  of  the  Roman  Church; 
they  have  dragged  the  scourge  down  from  the  skies  and  have  made 
it  into  a  calm  and  regulated  institution.  At  first  sight  the  change 
does  not  seem  for  the  better.  Jove’s  thunderbolt  looks  a  most  dan¬ 
gerous  plaything  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  But  a  solemnly  estab¬ 
lished  institution  begins  to  grow  old  at  once  in  the  discussion ,  abuse , 
worship,  and  execration  of  men.  It  grows  obsolete,  odious,  and 
intolerable  ;  it  stands  fatally  condemned  to  an  unhonoured  old  age. 

Therein  lies  the  best  hope  of  advanced  thought,  and  the  best 
way  to  help  its  prospects  is  to  provide  in  the  fullest,  frankest  way 
for  the  conditions  of  the  present  day.  War  is  one  of  its  con¬ 
ditions  ;  it  is  its  principal  condition.  It  lies  at  the  heart  of  every 
question  agitating  the  fears  and  hopes  of  a  humanity  divided 
against  itself.  The  succeeding  ages  have  changed  nothing  except 
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the  watchwords  of  the  armies.  The  intellectual  stage  of  mankind 
being  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  States,  like  most  individuals,  havino 
but  a  feeble  and  imperfect  consciousness  of  the  worth  and  force 
of  the  inner  life,  the  need  of  making  their  existence  manifest  to 
themselves  is  determined  in  the  direction  of  physical  activity.  The 
idea  of  ceasing  to  grow  in  territory ,  in  strength ,  in  wealth ,  in  in¬ 
fluence — in  anything  but  wisdom  and  self-knowledge — is  odious  to 
them  as  an  omen  of  the  end.  Action,  in  which  is  to  be  found  the 
illusion  of  a  mastered  destiny,  can  alone  satisfy  our  uneasy  vanity 
and  lay  to  rest  the  haunting  fear  of  the  future — a  sentiment  con¬ 
cealed,  indeed,  but  proving  its  existence  by  the  force  it  has,  when 
invoked,  to  stir  the  passions  of  a  nation.  It  will  be  long  before  we 
have  learned  that  in  the  great  darkness  before  us  there  is  nothing 
that  we  need  fear.  Let  us  act  lest  we  perish — is  the  cry.  And 
the  only  form  of  action  open  to  a  State  can  be  of  no  other  than 
aggressive  nature. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  aggressions,  though  the  sanction  of  them 
all  is  one  and  the  same — the  magazine  rifle  of  the  latest  pattern. 
In  preparation  for  or  against  such  a  form  of  action  the  States  of 
Europe  are  spending  now  such  moments  of  uneasy  leisure  as  they 
can  snatch  from  the  labours  of  factory  and  counting-house. 

Never  before  had  war  received  so  much  homage  at  the  lips  of 
men,  never  has  it  reigned  with  less  undisputed  sway  in  their 
minds.  It  has  harnessed  science  to  its  gun-carriages ;  it  has  en¬ 
riched  a  few  respectable  manufacturers,  scattered  doles  of  food  and 
raiment  amongst  a  few  thousand  skilled  workmen,  devoured  the 
first  youth  of  whole  generations,  and  reaped  its  harvest  of  count¬ 
less  corpses.  It  has  perverted  the  intelligence  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  has  made  the  speeches  of  Emperors,  Kings, 
Presidents,  and  Ministers  monotonous  with  ardent  protestations  of 
fidelity  to  peace.  Indeed,  it  has  made  peace  altogether  its  own— it 
has  modelled  it  on  its  own  image  :  a  martial,  overbearing,  war¬ 
lord  sort  of  peace,  with  a  mailed  fist,  and  turned-up  moustaches, 
ringing  with  the  din  of  grand  manoeuvres,  eloquent  with  allusions 
to  glorious  feats  of  arms ;  it  has  made  it  so  magnificent  as  to  be 
almost  as  expensive  to  keep  up  as  itself.  And  it  has  taken  even 
more  upon  itself.  As  if  it  were  the  prophet  of  a  new  faith  it  has 
sent  out  apostles  of  its  own,  who  at  one  time  went  about  (mostly 
in  newspapers)  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  mystic  sanctity  of  its 
sacrifices,  and  the  regenerating  power  of  spilt  blood,  to  the  poor  in 
mind — whose  name  is  legion. 

It  has  been  observed  that  in  the  course  of  earthly  greatness  such 
a  day  of  culminating  triumph  is  often  paid  by  a  morrow  of  sudden 
extinction.  Let  us  hope  so.  Yet  the  dawn  of  that  day  of  retri¬ 
bution  may  be  a  long  time  breaking  above  a  dark  horizon.  War 
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is  with  us  now  ;  and,  whether  this  one  ends  soon  or  late,  w’ar  will 
be  w’ith  us  a^ain.  And  it  is  the  way  of  true  wisdom  for  men  and 
States  to  take  account  of  things  as  they  are. 

Civilisation  has  done  its  little  best  by  our  sensibilities  for  whose 
(trowth  it  is  responsible.  It  has  managed  to  remove  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  battlefields  away  from  our  doorsteps.  But  it  cannot  be 
expected  to  achieve  the  feat  always  and  under  every  variety  of  cir¬ 
cumstance.  Some  day  it  must  fail.  Then  we  shall  have  a  wealth  of 
appallingly  unpleasant  sensations  brought  home  to  us  with  painful 
intimacy,  while  the  apostles  of  war’s  sanctity  will  crawl  away 
swiftly  into  the  holes  where  they  belong,  somewhere  in  the  yellow 
basements  of  newsj)aper  offices.  It  is  not  absurd  to  suppose  that 
whatever  war  comes  to  us  next  it  will  not  be  a  distant  war  of 
revanche  waged  by  Bussia  either  beyond  the  Amur  or  beyond  the 
Oxus. 

The  Japanese  armies  have  laid  that  ghost  for  many  a  year. 
They  have  laid  it  for  ever,  because  the  Bussia  of  the  future  will 
not,  for  the  reasons  explained  above,  be  the  Bussia  of  to-day.  It 
will  have  not  the  same  thoughts,  resentments,  or  aims.  It  is  even 
a  question  whether  it  will  -preserve  its  gigantic  frame  unaltered 
and  unbroken.  All  speculation  loses  itself  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
events  made  possible  by  the  defeat  of  an  Autocracy  whose  only 
shadow  of  a  title  to  existence  was  the  invincible  fxDwer  of  military 
conquest.  That  it  will  have  a  miserable  end  in  harmony  with  its 
base  origin  and  inglorious  life  does  not  seem  open  to  doubt.  The 
problem  of  the  immediate  future  is  posed  not  by  the  eventual 
manner  but  by  the  approaching  fact  of  its  disappearance. 

The  Japanese  armies,  in  laying  the  oppressive  ghost,  have  not 
only  accomplished  what  will  be  recognised  historically  as  an  ini- 
l)ortant  mission  in  the  world’s  struggle  against  all  forms  of  evil, 
they  have  also  created  a  situation.  They  have  created  a  situation 
in  the  East  which  they  are  competent  to  manage  by  themselves ; 
and  in  doing  this  they  have  brought  about  a  change  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  West  with  which  Europe  is  not  well  prepared  to  deal. 
The  common  ground  of  concord,  good  faith  and  justice  is  not 
sufficient  to  establish  an  action  upon  ;  since  the  conscience  of  but 
very  few  men  amongst  us,  and  that  of  no  single  Western  nation 
as  yet,  will  brook  the  restraint  of  abstract  ideas  as  against  the 
fascination  of  a  material  advantage.  And  eagle-eyed  wisdom  alone 
cannot  take  the  lead  of  human  action ,  which  in  its  nature  must  for 
ever  remain  short-sighted.  The  trouble  of  the  civilised  world  is 
the  want  of  a  common  conservative  principle  abstract  enough  to 
give  the  impulse,  practical  enough  to  form  the  rallying  point  of 
international  action  tending  towards  the  restraint  of  particular 
ambitions.  Peace  tribunals  instituted  for  the  greater  glory  of  war 
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will  not  replace  it.  Whether  such  a  principle  exists — who  can  f 
say?  If  it  does  not  then  it  ought  to  be  invented.  A  sage  with  a  I 
sense  of  humour  and  a  heart  of  compassion  should  set  about  it 
without  loss  of  time,  and  a  solemn  prophet  full  of  words  and  fire 
ought  to  be  given  the  task  of  preparing  the  minds.  So  far  there 
is  no  trace  of  such  a  principle  anywhere  in  sight ;  even  its  plausible 
imitations  (never  very  effective)  have  disappeared  long  ago  before 
the  doctrine  of  national  aspirations.  11  n’y  a  plus  d'Europe— 
there  is  only  an  armed  and  trading  continent,  the  home  of  slowly 
maturing  economical  contests  for  life  and  death ,  and  of  loudly-pro¬ 
claimed  world-wide  ambitions.  There  are  also  other  ambitions 
not  so  loud,  but  deeply  rooted  in  the  envious  acquisitive  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  last  comer  amongst  the  great  Powers  of  the  continent, 
whose  feet  are  not  exactly  in  the  ocean — not  yet — and  whose  head 
is  very  high  up — in  Pomerania,  the  breeding-place  of  such  precious 
Grenadiers  that  Prince  Bismarck  (whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  quote) 
would  not  have  given  the  bones  of  one  of  them  for  the  settlement 
of  the  old  Eastern  Question.  But  times  have  changed,  since,  by 
way  of  keeping  up,  I  suppose,  some  old  barbaric  German  rite,  the 
faithful  servant  of  the  Hohenzollerns  was  buried  alive  to  celebrate 
the  accession  of  a  new  Emperor. 

Already  the  voice  of  surmises  has  been  heard  hinting  tentatively 
at  a  possible  re-grouping  of  European  Powers.  The  alliance  of  the 
three  Empires  is  supposed  possible.  And  it  may  be  possible.  The 
myth  of  Russia’s  power  is  dying  very  hard — hard  enough  for  that 
combination  to  take  place — such  is  the  fascination  that  a  dis¬ 
credited  show  of  numbers  will  still  exercise  upon  the  imagination 
of  a  people  trained  to  the  worship  of  force.  Germany  may  be 
willing  to  lend  its  support  to  a  tottering  autocracy  for  the  sake 
of  an  undisputed  first  place  in  such  a  combination — and  of  a  pre- 
jK)nderating  voice  in  the  settlement  of  every  question  in  that  south¬ 
east  of  Europe  which  merges  into  Asia.  No  principle  being  in¬ 
volved  in  such  an  alliance  of  mere  expediency,  it  would  never  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Germany’s  other  ambitions.  The 
fall  of  autocracy  would  bring  its  restraint  automatically  to  an  end. 
Thus  it  may  be  believed  that  the  support  Russian  despotism  may 
get  from  its  once  humble  friend  and  client  will  not  be  stamped 
by  that  thoroughness  which  is  supix)sed  to  be  the  mark  of  German 
superiority.  Russia  weakened  down  to  the  second  place,  or  Russia 
eclipsed  altogether  during  the  throes  of  her  regeneration,  will 
answer  equally  well  the  plans  of  German  policy — w^hich  are  many 
and  various  and  often  incredible,  though  the  aim  of  them  all  is  the 
same  :  aggrandisement  of  territory  and  influence,  with  no  regard 
to  right  and  justice,  either  in  the  East  or  in  the  West ;  for  that  and 
no  other  is  the  true  note  of  your  W elt-politik  which  desires  to  live. 
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!  The  German  eagle  with  a  Prussian  head  looks  all  round  the 
horizon  not  so  much  for  something  to  do  that  would  count  for  good 

!!  in  the  records  of  the  earth,  as  simply  for  something  good  to  get. 
He  gazes  upon  the  land  and  upon  the  sea  with  the  same  covetous 
steadiness,  for  he  has  become  of  late  a  maritime  eagle,  and  has 
learned  to  box  the  compass.  He  gazes  north  and  south,  and 
east  and  west,  and  is  inclined  to  look  intempcrately  u^wn  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  w'hen  they  are  blue.  The  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  Kussian  phantom  has  given  a  foreboding  of  unwonted 
freedom  to  the  Welt-politik.  According  to  the  national  tendency 
I  this  assumption  of  Imperial  impulses  would  run  into  the  grotesque 
i  were  it  not  for  the  spikes  of  the  pickelhaubes  peeping  out  grimly 
I  from  behind.  Germany’s  attitude  proves  that  no  peace  for  the 
i  earth  can  be  found  in  the  expansion  of  material  interests  which 

i  she  seems  to  have  adopted  exclusively  as  her  only  aim,  ideal,  and 

watchword.  For  the  use  of  those  who  gaze  half-unbelieving  at  the 
passing  away  of  the  Eussian  phantom,  part  Ghoul,  part  Djinn, 
part  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  and  wait  half -doubting  for  the  birth  of  a 
nation’s  soul  in  this  age  which  knows  no  miracles,  the  once  famous 
saying  of  poor  Gambetta,  tribune  of  the  people  (who  was  simple 
and  believed  in  the  ‘  ‘  immanent  justice  of  things  ”)  may  be  adapted 
in  the  shape  of  a  warning  that,  so  far  as  a  future  of  liberty,  concord 
and  justice  is  concerned  :  “  Le  Prussianisme — voila  Vennemi !  ” 

Joseph  Conr.vd. 
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To  the  British  people  the  achievement  of  the  Japanese  Fleet  in 
the  great  battle  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  is  of  peculiar  and  intimate 
interest.  An  admiral  who  received  his  early  professional  training 
in  England,  and  who  served  afloat  in  British  men-of-war,  has  won 
the  greatest  naval  victory  in  history — not  excepting  Trafalgar— 
with  men-of-war  constructed  almost  exclusively  in  British  ship¬ 
yards,  and  using  as  weapons  of  offence  guns  and  torpedoes  similar 
to  those  employed  by  the  British  fleets  and  squadrons.  Admiral 
Togo’s  chief  of  staff.  Captain  Shimamura,  like  many  of  his 
colleagues,  served  in  the  British  Fleet,  and  he  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  be  one  of  Bear-Admiral  Percy  Scott’s  pupils  in  gunnery. 
Years  ago,  when  Japan  was  adopting  Western  methods,  she  was 
the  pupil  in  naval  matters  of  Admiral  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  now 
Commander-in-Chief  at  Portsmouth,  who  was  director  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Naval  College  at  Yeddo,  and  had  round  him  a  devoted  band 
of  British  naval  officers  and  men.  In  later  years,  in  fact  almost 
down  to  the  opening  of  the  war  wdth  China,  Bear-Admiral  John 
Ingles  was  lent  by  the  Admiralty  to  the  Japanese  Government 
as  naval  adviser.  While  the  Japanese  authorities  were  shaping 
their  systems  of  training  and  administration  on  British  models, 
orders  were  despatched  to  British  shipbuilding  yards  for  men-of- 
war,  and  in  every  respect  the  young  Navy  was  given  the  hall-mark 
“  made  in  Great  Britain.”  The  triumph  of  the  Mikado’s  Fleet 
—small,  but  homogeneous — surely  reflects  some  lustre  upon  the 
British  Fleet. 

Admiral  Togo  handled  his  ships  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  with  such 
complete  success  that  what  the  best  opinion  thought  would  be  a 
hard-fought  battle  resolved  itself  into  a  battue.  In  the  long  story 
of  sea  warfare  there  is  no  parallel  to  the  series  of  events  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  this  fight.  With  a  fleet  far  inferior  in  battleships, 
but  with  a  superiority  in  armoured  cruisers  and  torpedo  craft, 
the  Japanese  swept  practically  out  of  existence,  in  a  period  of  about 
forty  hours,  the  forces  under  the  control  of  the  Bussian  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief.  In  thirty-seven  minutes.  Admiral  Togo  tells 
us,  the  issue  was  decided,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  was 
devoted  to  “rounding  off”  the  victory.  If  any  importance 
could  be  attached  to  those  elaborate  “paper  comparisons” 
which  are  used  to  indicate  the  standard  of  strength  of  the 
great  naval  Powers,  the  result  of  the  action  of  May  27-28th 
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should  have  been  a  draw,  with  the  advantage  slightly  in  favour 
of  Admiral  Togo.  The  history  of  the  naval  struggle  since  the 
dramatic  opening  of  February  28th  of  last  year  has  served  to 
completely  unmask  the  virtue  of  those  mechanical  comparisons 
between  the  strength  of  rival  fleets  which  it  is  so  easy 
to  make  and  which  events  are  so  swift  to  expose.  Russia 
began  the  war  with  a  fleet  thrice  as  strong  as  that  of  Japan, 
but  it  was  widely  distributed,  while  Japan’s  forces  were  concen¬ 
trated.  On  the  eve  of  the  war  the  present  writer,  examining 
the  basis  on  which  Russian  naval  prestige  rested,  concluded  that 
“  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Russian  Fleet  has  been 
created,  there  is  consequently  good  cause  to  wonder  whether  it  will 
prove  in  action  as  formidable  as  it  appears  on  paper.”  ^  This 
scepticism  has  been  more  than  completely  justified,  although 
eighteen  months  ago  those  who  held  that  the  Japanese  Navy 
could  sweep  the  Russian  Fleet  off  the  seas  were  very  few  in 
number,  and  most  observers  pointed  to  the  ”  might  of  Russia” 
which  was  in  reserve.  Public  opinion  had  been  impressed  by  the 
measures  taken  by  Russia  to  increase  the  number  of  her  ships  in 
the  Pacific,  and  had  failed  to  divine  the  essential  truth  that  with 
the  advance  in  the  application  of  science  to  naval  warfare  the 
personal  clement,  instead  of  being  eliminated,  has  gained  added 
importance.  Neither  battleship,  cruiser,  nor  torpedo  vessel  is  an 
automatic  machine  for  dealing  out  death  or  destruction.  Naval 
[X)wer  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  investment  of  treasure  in  mobile 
sea  fortresses,  and  victory  at  sea  does  not  necessarily  lie  with  the 
country  which  has  the  longest  purse,  the  greatest  number  of  able- 
bodied  males  in  the  population,  or  even  the  highest  financial 
credit.  Sea  power  is  a  delicate  combination  of  forces  which  cannot 
be  purchased  with  money  alone  ;  it  consists  in  the  provision  of  the 
best-tried  weapons,  and  the  patient  training  in  their  efficient  use  of 
officers  and  men  who  have  the  three  essential  characteristics — the 
fighting  edge,  an  aptitude  for  technique,  and  the  sea  habit. 

Japan  entered  upon  this  war  with  one  of  the  smallest  fleets  in 
the  world.  At  no  time  has  Admiral  Togo  had  at  his  command  half 
as  many  battleships  as  answer  to  the  slightest  word  of  Admiral  Sir 
.\rthur  Wilson  in  the  English  Channel,  nor  as  many  as  are  under 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  W.  H.  Alay  with  his  Atlantic  Fleet  based  upon 
Gibraltar,  or  Lord  Charles  Beresford  with  his  two  squadrons  of 
battleships  in  the  Mediterranean.  Japan  began  the  struggle  with 
a  fleet  about  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  navy  of  Italy,  and 
ridiculously  small  in  comparison  with  the  navies  of  France,  Russia, 
and  Germany.  With  six  battleships  and  eight  armoured  cruisers 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Japanese  Fleet,  supported  by  torpedo 
(1)  Cassier's  Magazine,  February,  1904. 
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craft  and  scouts,  have  swept  from  off  the  Far  Eastern  seas  every 
single  vessel  flying  the  Russian  ensign.  It  was  Nelson’s  dictum 
that  “numbers  only  can  annihilate.”  These  words  were  written 
in  the  old  sailing  days,  when  ships  fought  side  by  side,  and  the 
crews  engaged  in  hand-to-hand  contests  ;  and  if  there  is  one  moral 
more  than  another  to  be  drawn  from  the  great  victories  won  by 
the  Japanese,  it  is  that  this  saying  of  the  great  British  sea  captain 
is  no  longer  applicable  to  modern  conditions.  If  numbers  could 
have  annihilated,  Japan  at  this  moment  should  be  under  the  heel 
of  the  Tsar. 

The  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  as  Admiral  Togo  has  officially 
styled  it,  occurred  after  a  period  of  many  months  of  anticipation 
and  speculation.  From  August  14th,  when  Admiral  Rojdestvensky 
hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Kniaz  Suvaroff,  down  to  the  opening  of  the 
fight  in  the  Tsushima  Straits,  the  progress  of  his  squadron  from 
the  Far  West  to  the  Far  East  fascinated  the  world.  It  straggled 
out  in  detachments,  and  when,  early  in  May,  the  last  instalment 
of  the  outgoing  fleet,  under  Admiral  Niebogatoff,  effected  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  main  body  under  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  off  the  coast 
of  Indo-China,  naval  opinion,  irrespective  of  its  sympathies  with 
the  one  or  the  other  belligerent,  acclaimed  in  terms  of  high  praise 
the  achievement  of  the  Russian  Admiral  in  taking  his  great 
heterogeneous  and  unruly  armada  within  strategical  touch  of  the 
Japanese  forces.  Never  had  an  admiral  been  entrusted  with  a 
task  of  the  kind  fraught  with  so  many  difficulties,  and  whatever 
epitaph  history  may  wTite  on  the  Russian  admiral  as  a  w’ar  com¬ 
mander,  nothing  can  rob  him  of  the  credit  due  to  his  unparalleled 
success  as  a  leader  of  men  and  a  resourceful  and  dogged  sailor. 
Attended  by  nearly  fifty  steamships,  including  an  immense  number 
of  transports  and  other  auxiliaries,  and  a  curious  assortment  of 
obsolescent  and  obsolete  men-of-war.  Admiral  Rojdestvensky 
steamed  past  Formosa  to  a  point  not  far  distant  from  Shanghai, 
where  he  detached  a  portion  of  his  auxiliaries,  and  in  high  hope  ot 
victory  because  he  had  the  “  numbers  ”  with  which  to 
“annihilate,”  turned  to  make  a  dash  for  Vladivostock  through  the 
Straits  of  Tsushima.  He  may  or  may  not  have  known  that 
Admiral  Togo  had  lost  one  of  his  best  battleships  a  year  previously, 
and  that  the  number  of  units  of  this  class  at  his  command  was  only 
four  in  addition  to  eight  armoured  cruisers.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Russian  admiral  over-estimated  the  fighting  value  of  the  materiel 
which  constituted  his  fleet,  and  failed  to  understand  the  subtle 
combination  of  the  human  element  and  the  gun  and  torpedo  which 
constitutes  naval  power.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  Admiral 
Rojdestvensky  and  his  ofiicers  entered  on  the  final  contest  wath 
high  hopes.  He  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  valuing  too  highly  his 
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own  strength  in  ships  and  under-estimating  the  strength  of  his 
foe.  and  he  appears  to  have  attributed  to  Admiral  Togo  the  false 
strategy  of  dividing  his  force  so  as  to  guard  the  other  straits 
through  the  Japanese  archipelago  leading  to  Vladivostock.  As  the 
Japanese  had  the  interior  line  it  was  unnecessary  for  Admiral 
Togo  to  change  the  disposition  he  had  already  made  until  by  the 
actual  movements  of  the  enemy  he  was  assui’ed  that  Admh'al 
Rojdestvensky  had  decided  not  to  take  the  short  cut  to  Vladi¬ 
vostock  by  way  of  the  Tsushima  Straits. 

The  story  of  the  battle  is  incomplete  in  some  details,  but  the 
main  outline  has  been  revealed  in  Admiral  Togo’s  despatches, 
supplemented  as  these  have  been  by  the  unique  series  of  graphic 
reports  cabled  immediately  after  the  battle  to  the  Daily  Telegraph 
bv  its  correspondents  in  Japan  ;  by  Admiral  Enquist’s  story  of  the 
fight,  and  hy  an  excellent  message  received  by  the  Times  from 
its  Tokio  correspondent  on  June  10th.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  May  27th,  the  Eussian  Fleet  approached  the  Straits  of 
Tsushima,  lying  between  Korea  and  the  island  of  Kiusiu.  Admiral 
Rojdestvensky  was  still  under  the  impression  that  Admiral  Togo 
had  so  divided  his  forces  that  only  a  small  squadron  would  be  on 
guard  at  this  point.  He  seems  to  have  sent  out  no  scouts  to 
“feel”  for  the  enemy,  but  steamed  ahead  in  two  columns,  his 
cruisers  on  the  right  and  his  battleships  on  the  left,  with  his 
auxiliaries  between  and  tailing  off  in  the  rear.  He  had  got  his 
head  well  into  the  danger  zone  before  he  realised  his  mistake. 
A  small  force  of  Japanese  cruisers  appeared  ahead  of  him,  and 
opened  the  fight  with  a  desultory  fire,  and  apparently  the 
Russian  admiral  believed  that  this  small  decoy  force  comprised 
the  only  Japanese  men-of-war  in  the  vicinity.  Undismayed,  he 
pressed  forward,  the  Japanese  cruisers  flying  before  him.  Mean¬ 
time  Admiral  Togo,  with  the  main  fleets,  lay  hidden  from  view 
among  the  islands  which  bestrew  the  Korean  littoral.  His  where¬ 
abouts  were  not  known  even  to  most  of  the  officers  in  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  squadrons,  much  less  to  the  people  of  Japan.  In  Japan, 
at  least,  it  is  recognised  that  a  surprise  is  the  essential  factor  in 
success,  and  that,  therefore,  success  depends  on  secrecy.  Admiral 
Togo  had  issued  his  orders  to  his  subordinate  admirals,  and  kept  in 
wireless  communication  with  them,  but  his  exact  place  of  hiding 
was  known,  outside  the  main  fleets,  to  only  a  small  circle  of 
officers.  When  the  Russians  had  entered  the  battle  zone  which 
he  had  prepared  for  them  with  such  patience  and  self-constraint 
in  the  weary  months  of  waiting,  the  scheme  was  dramatically 
developed.  The  whole  fleet  of  Japan,  as  though  by  the  ringing 
up  of  a  curtain,  revealed  itself  in  fighting  trim,  and  the  greatest 
sea  battle  ever  fought  had  commenced.  When  the  Russians 
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were  well  in  the  Channel  between  Tsushima  Island  and  Japan, 
with  the  “decoy”  squadron  ahead,  Admiral  Togo,  with 
four  battleships  and  two  armoured  cruisers,  appeared  round  the 
northern  end  of  the  island  followed  by  Admiral  Kamimura  with 
the  other  six  armoured  cruisers.  After  a  feint,  the  whole  twelve 
armoured  ships  steered  diagonally  across  the  face  of  the  enemy  so 
as  to  bring  their  broadside  to  bear  in  a  concentrated  fire  on  the 
leading  Eussian  ships.  When  by  this  manoeuvre  the  preliminary 
demoralisation  had  been  produced — the  Eussian  battleship 
Oslahia  taking  fire — Admiral  Kamimura  raced  to  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  while  three  light  cruiser  divisions  worried  his  flanks,  and 
in  a  special  degree  attacked  the  transports.  Thus  were  the 
Eussians  hemmed  in  owing  to  Admiral  Togo’s  bold  tactics— 
“  Demoralisation  and  then  destruction,”  might  have  been  the 
Japanese  motto.  They  were  determined  to  have  a  fight  to  a 
finish,  and  they  acted  on  Nelson’s  dictum,  “  out-manoeuvre  a 
Eussian.” 

In  this  wise  did  the  battle  open.  Could  Admiral  Togo  win? 
Those  who  care  to  read  again  the  anticipations  of  qualified 
writers  may  see  that  even  to  the  last  it  was  held  that  though 
the  odds  were  in  favour  of  Admiral  Togo  the  outcome  of  a  set 
battle  was  uncertain  to  this  extent,  that  the  fighting  might  prove 
so  desperate,  the  losses  on  both  sides  be  so  great,  that  the 
victor,  to  whichever  side  the  laurels  fell,  would  be  so  shattered 
and  even  decimated  that  he  might  emerge  from  the  conflict  with 
a  fleet  only  in  a  complimentary  sense  ruling  the  Far  Eastern  seas. 
Assessed  by  every  tangible  fighting  asset  the  comparative  strength 
of  the  two  fleets  approached  something  of  an  equality.  In  guns 
and  torpedo  equipment  they  contrasted  thus  :  — 

Number  of  guns. 

Calibre  of  guns.  ^  ^ 


12  in . 

Kussian. 
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Japanese. 

23 

10  in . 

.1 1 

12  1-32  ... 

4  . 41 

...  13j  ... 

34  i 

147' 

19(5 

Number  of  torpedo  tul)es (about)  ... 

...  1-24 

2(X» 

Judged  on  this  basis,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  two  fleets 
should  not  emerge  in  something  of  the  condition  of  the  Kilkenny 
cats  after  their  famous  encounter.  How  completely  were  all 
prognostications  falsified  in  a  matter  of  thirty-seven  fateful 
minutes.  While  still  about  eight  miles  distant,  the  Eussian  ships 
opened  a  quite  ineffective  fire.  The  Japanese  waited  in  patience. 
At  a  range  of  three  and  three-quarter  miles,  so  as  to  give  full  play 
to  the  main  armaments  of  his  battleships  and  armoured  cruisers, 
Admiral  Togo  began  a  terrific  cannonade  and  rained  shells  with 
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diabolic  accuracy  upon  the  leacliri"  ships  of  the  Eussian  Fleet. 
Suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  the  enemy  in  full  power. 
\dmiral  Eojclestvensky  hesitated,  his  fleet  became  confused. 
Admiral  Ivamimura  raced  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  the  issue  was 
decided.  “The  enemy,”  says  Admiral  Togo,  “opened  fire  at 
•2.8,”  and  later  on  in  his  despatch  he  r’ccords  that  “the  result  of 
the  battle  was  decided  at  2.45  ’’-thirty-seven  minutes.  What 
followed  was  merely  a  battue. 

The  fight  began  at  Okinoshima  and  continued  over  a  width  of 
seventy  miles  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  before 
the  destruction  was  complete.  The  Eussian  gunners  forming  the 
crews  of  the  G-inch  guns  could  do  nothing  at  so  great  a  distance, 
under  the  rain  of  shells  which  fell  upon  them,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  men  who  manned  the  10- ,  12- ,  and  8-inch 
weapons  of  the  Eussian  ships  was  also  unequal  to  engaging 
in  battle  with  rough  seas  causing  their  vessels  to  pitch  and  roll. 
The  gunner’s  difficulty  in  a  long-range  sea  fight  is  not  direction, 
but  elevation,  and  only  those  who  have  watched  manoeuvring 
fleets  firing  in  a  heavy  sea-way  can  fully  appreciate  the  immense 
difficulties  which  naval  seamen  must  combat  in  their  attempts  to 
fire  accurately  as  well  as  straight.  Not  until  the  Japanese  were 
satisfied  that  the  long-range  fire  had  reduced  the  Eussian  Fleet  to 
a  disordered  mass  did  their  men-of-war  draw'  in  to  a  shorter  range. 
The  gateway  by  which  the  foe  had  entered  the  stage  prepared  by 
Admiral  Togo  had  been  sealed  owdng  to  the  superior  speed  of 
Admiral  Kamimura’s  armoured  cruisers.  “  At  twilight,” 
Admiral  Togo  states,  “  our  destroyer  and  torpedo  flotillas  gradu¬ 
ally  closed  in  upon  the  enemy  from  east,  north,  and  south,  and 
let  loose  their  horde  of  torpedoes.”  Little  of  the  Eussian  Fleet 
survived  this  terrible  night’s  work. 

Thanks  to  the  better  steaming  ability  of  his  ships,  the 
Japanese  admiral  w'as  able  to  send  forward  a  strong  squadron 
to  get  across  the  face  of  the  Eussian  Fleet.  The  Daily 
Telegraph’s  correspondent  states  ;  “  Now  the  superior  speed  of 
the  Japanese  Fleet  proved  a  tremendous  factor.  With  every 
ship  doing  her  best.  Admiral  Togo  w’ent  full  speed  ahead.  It  was 
a  short,  but  exciting  race.  When  the  Japanese  had  obtained  a 
sufficient  lead  they  turned,  and  formed  a  barrier  right  in  front  of 
Admiral  Eojdestvensky,  whose  position  from  this  moment  onw'ards 
was  hopeless.  This  new  Japanese  formatio)\  was  like  a  crescent, 
or  nearly  a  half  circle,  and  pressing  down  from  the  north  it  formed 
an  impassable  barrier  on  the  road  to  Vladivostock.”  Admiral 
Enquist  again  records  :  “  The  enemy’s  tactics  were  directed  to 
preventing  us  from  getting  through  to  Vladivostock.  Every  time 
our  squadron  attempted  to  steer  northwards  the  Japanese,  thanks 
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to  their  superior  speed,  headed  off  our  columns,  their  battleships 
concentrating  their  fire  on  our  leading  battleship.”  Again,  de¬ 
scribing  the  manner  in  which  the  Japanese  encircled  them,  the 
Eussian  admiral  says  :  “  Owing  to  the  low  speed  of  our  ships  it 
was  difficult  to  escape  from  this  position.” 

Of  the  great  armada  which  Eussia  had  fitted  out  with 
so  much  boasting  and  parade  there  remained  by  Monday 
morning  only  four  cruisers  and  two  destroyers  which  escaped, 
apart  from  the  tw’o  battleships  and  the  two  coast  defence  ships 
which  were  forthwith  taken  to  Japanese  ports  as  prizes.  It  is 
calculated  that  in  the  battle  about  14,000  Eussians  were  drowned, 
and  Admiral  Togo  claims  to  have  secured  over  3,000  prisoners. 
Admiral  Togo’s  tactics  were  marvellously  successful.  In  achiev¬ 
ing  his  great  task  of  wiping  the  Eussian  Fleet  off  Far  Eastern 
seas  he  lost  only  three  torpedo  boats,  while  the  casualties  in  the 
wffiole  of  his  fleet  were  merely  113  officers  and  men  killed,  and  424 
officers  and  men  wounded. 

Apart  from  the  important  lesson  which  the  destruction  of  the 
Eussian  Fleet  supplies — that  paper  estimates  of  materiel  strength 
are  no  true  guide  to  fighting  power — can  any  other  deductions  be 
di’awn  from  this  complete  annihilation  of  Admiral  Eojdestvensky’s 
force?  Without  embarking  on  matters  of  detail,  even  at  this 
early  date  it  is  possible  to  draw'  profitable  conclusions  on  broad 
lines  from  the  battle. 

(1)  The  “  Llamas  ”  in  Battle. 

What  did  it  profit  Admiral  Eojdestvensky  that  he  had  at  his 
command  a  large  number  of  obsolescent  and  obsolete  men-of-war? 
In  face  of  the  bold  elimination  from  the  British  war  fleet  of 
vessels  of  small  or  minus  fighting  value,  a  great  deal  has  been 
heard  of  the  probability  that  in  time  of  war  officers  would  take  to 
sea  ‘‘  anything  on  which  they  could  fly  the  ensign.”  This  sounds 
heroic,  but  is  really  imbecility.  Every  ship  in  the  fleet  which  is 
not  of  real  fighting  value  is  an  embarrassment  to  an  admiral  and 
not  an  acquisition  of  strength.  Coal  strategy  in  these  days 
governs  the  movements  of  men-of-war,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  true 
that  the  older  the  ship  the  more  coal  she  consumes,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  supply  of  fuel  available  for  veritable  men-of-war  is 
depleted.  Admiral  Eojdestvensky  had  under  his  command  a  won¬ 
derful  assortment  of  ships  similar  in  characteristics  to  those  which 
in  the  British  Navy  have  been  relegated  to  the  “llama”  list 
or  the  “  obsolete  ”  list.  He  appreciated  so  little  the  truth  which 
underlies  the  policy  of  the  British  Admiralty  that  he  waited  in 
order  that  Admiral  Niebogatoff  might  join  him  off  the  Cochin 
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China  coast.  This  officer  had  with  him  the  second-class  battleship 
}Jicholas  L,  an  old  armoured  cruiser,  the  Vladimir  Monomach , 
and  the  three  coast  defence  ships  Admiral  Seniavin,  Admiral 
Oushakoff,  and  Admiral  Apraxine.  These  last  four  vessels  were 
so  old,  so  unsuited  to  the  battle  line  in  all  respects,  that  in  the 
crreat  struggle  they  could  neither  fight  effectively  nor  run  away ; 
two  of  them  were  sunk  and  the  other  two,  with  the  Nicholas  /., 
surrendered.  When  we  get  the  full  story  of  the  battle  it  will  prob- 
I  ably  be  found  that  these  vessels,  owing  to  their  poverty  in  fighting 

j  power  and  in  mobility,  not  only  added  nothing  to  the  strength  of 

the  Russian  Fleet,  but  contributed  materially  to  the  disorder 
i  and  demoralisation.  He  will  be  indeed  a  courageous  critic  of 

!  Admiralty  policy  who  will  now  join  Sir  William  White  in 

i  defence  of  the  obsolete  and  inefficient,  or  express  agreement  wdth 

I  the  anonymous  writer  in  Blackwood  in  the  claim  “  that  the  wwk 

(of  the  Fleet)  will  be  so  multifarious  that  place  wdll  always  be  found 
for  every  ship  which  carries  a  gun.”  In  judging  the  efficiency  of 
this  mythical  and  typical  ship  we  should  want  to  know  something 
of  the  ‘‘  gun  ”  and  its  power,  of  the  engines  and  boilers,  and  the 
quality  of  the  armour,  if  it  has  any.  The  British  men-of-war 
which  have  been  struck  off  the  ‘‘war  list  ”  have  been  weighed 
in  this  way,  one  by  one,  and  condemned,  and  the  lesson  which 
Admiral  Eojdestvensky’s  debacle  conveys  is  that  in  this  policy 
the  Admiralty  have  bc'en  right.  We  cannot  afford  to  send  British 
officers  and  men,  highly  trained  at  great  expense,  and  therefore 
valuable  national  assets,  to  sea  in  a  ship  the  only  justification  for 
which  is  that  it  ‘‘  carries  a  gun.”  Such  action  would  be  inhuman, 
apart  from  its  imbecility. 

(2)  The  Value  of  Speed. 

What  advantage  did  Japan  gain  from  the  possession  of  superior 
speed?  Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge  and  Bear- Admiral  Sir  R.  N. 
Custance  have  no  belief  in  speed.  In  the  Naval  Annual  for 
the  present  year,  the  former  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
China  Squadron  condemns  the  big  armoured  cruiser,  holding  that 
“  a  true  conception  of  cruiser  tactics  indicates  that  multiplicity 
rather  than  a  small  number  of  powerful  individual  ships  would  be 
needed.”  Again,  ‘‘  that  no  great  value  as  a  factor  in  tactics  could 
be  assigned  to  speed  superiority  had  long  been  suspected  by  officers 
who  had  made  a  close  study  of  tactical  questions.”  And  Sir 
Cyprian  even  minimises  the  strategical  importance  of  high  speed  ; 
he  holds  that  ‘‘  speed  is  of  small  tactical  or  strategical  value.” 
Xo  one  can  read  the  story  of  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  and 
fail  to  recognise  how  completely  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge’s  conclusions 
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have  been  belied  by  events.  When  the  Japanese  set  themselves 
to  create  a  navy  they  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  speed, 
far  greater  than  was  attributed  to  it  by  any  of  the  great  Powers. 
This  conclusion  led  them  to  the  creation  of  a  navy  which  in  its 
main  fighting  units  was  swifter  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 
They  built  six  battleships  ranging  in  speed  from  eighteen  to  nine¬ 
teen  knots,  and  a  similar  number  of  armoured  cruisers  able  to 
steam  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-three  knots.  No  other  navy 
contained  at  that  time  anything  approaching  this  proportion  of 
armoured  cruisers  to  battleships,  for,  in  agreement  with  Sir 
Cyprian  Bridge,  the  naval  authorities  of  the  world  believed 
in  “  multiplicity  ”  of  weak  ships.  At  a  time  when  the 
British  Admiralty  was  still  building  slow  ships  without  armoured 
belts,  Japan  led  the  way  in  the  construction  of  big  cruisers 
with  thick  belts,  a  heavy  armament  of  guns,  and  great  speed 
— in  fact,  vessels  such  as  are  now  being  added  to  the  British 
Fleet  by  the  present  Board,  which,  we  are  told,  is  a  “  retrograde 
Admiralty.”  So  far  as  the  result  of  gun  fire  was  concerned  in  the 
late  action  the  victory  lay  with  the  Japanese  because  they  possessed 
these  swift  ships  of  great  offensive  power,  and  Admiral  Togo 
was  able  to  pursue  the  successful  tactics  already  revealed  in  broad 
outline  because  he  had  under  his  command  a  fleet  immensely 
superior  to  that  of  Russia  in  speed.  Owing  to  their  superior 
speed  the  Japanese,  to  use  a  colloquialism,  were  able  to  make 
rings  round  the  Russians,  and  almost  completely  to  cut  off  the 
avenues  of  escape.  If  the  Russians  had  had  the  advantage  of 
speed,  the  action  would  have  been  indecisive,  and  they  might  have 
got  through  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  armada. 

(3)  The  Role  of  the  Tokpedo. 

What  part  in  the  battle  did  the  torpedo  take?  The  mos^ 
casual  observer  of  the  trend  of  naval  policy  in  Great  Britain  must 
have  observed  that  increased  importance  has  been  given  to  the 
torpedo  as  an  offensive  and  defensive  arm.  According  to  Admiral 
Sir  Cyprian  Bridge,  again  writing  on  the  naval  actions  of  the 
war,  ‘‘  perhaps  nothing  stands  out  more  clearly  in  the  campaign 
than  the  insignificance  of  the  results  effected  by  the  locomotive 
torpedo.  .  .  .  The  conclusion  should  be  that  it  is  a  weapon  of 
limited  efficiency  to  be  depended  upon  only  in  special  circum¬ 
stances  of  infrequent  occurrence.”  The  facts  prior  to  the  last  battle 
do  not  support  Admiral  Bridge’s  conclusion  as  to  the  inefficiency 
of  the  torpedo.  It  was  owing  to  the  effective  use  of  this  weapon 


and  not  to  the  gun  that  the  Japanese  first  crippled  the  Russians  | 
off  Port  Arthur  in  February,  1904.  Admiral  Togo  was  acting  | 
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(under  exceptional  limitations  in  that  he  was  not  permitted  to 
risk  any  of  his  big  ships.  He  relied  in  the  initial  attacks  upon 
I  the  Russian  jb’leet  almost  entirely  upon  torpedo  craft  sup- 
I  ported  by  cruisers.  His  first  operations  were  so  completely 
I  successful  that  from  the  date  of  his  first  attack  by  torpedoes  the 
I  Russian  Fleet  was  demoralised,  and  so  seriously  crippled  that  it 
f  was  practically  useless.  Far  from  the  torpedo  having  proved 

I  inefficient,  three  of  the  main  ships  of  the  Russian  squadron  were 
seriously  damaged  even  while  anchored  under  the  shore  guns 
at  Port  Arthur,  and  would  probably  have  been  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  but  for  the  protection  afforded  by  the  land  defences  and 
the  close  proximity  of  the  harbour  of  Port  Arthur,  into  which 
I  they  were  able  to  limp  for  repairs.  So  long  as  the  Port  Arthur 
I  squadron  was  a  fleet  in  being,  it  was  the  torpedo,  adequately 
i  supported  by  the  gun,  which  rendered  it  ineffective.  That  the 
Russian  ships  injured  by  torpedo  attack  were  patched  up,  thanks 
i  to  the  resourcefulness  of  a  Scotsman ,  and  were  able  subsequently 
to  put  to  sea  was  merely  due  to  the  good  fortune  which  enabled 
them  to  creep  into  the  neighbouring  port.  The  Russian  squadron 
i  in  Port  Arthur,  however,  never  recovered  in  moral  the  effects 
:  of  the  torpedo  attacks.  The  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  supplies 
even  more  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  falseness  of  the  conclusion 

I  that  the  torpedo  is  ineffective.  The  battle  was  opened  by  long- 
range  firing  by  the  Japanese  which  seems  to  have  completely 
unnerved  the  Russian  sailors.  Then  as  darkness  fell  the  torpedo 
craft,  again  supported  by  the  gun-ships,  well  in  the  rear,  swarmed 
round  the  disordered  fleet,  and  practically  completed  its  destruc¬ 
tion.  How  many  ships  were  actually  sunk  by  the  action  of  the 
torpedo  we  do  not  know,  but  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
Admiral  Togo’s  despatches  and  other  information  is  that  this 
I  weapon  was  responsible  for  the  sinkng  of  several  of  the  battleships 
and  cruisers.  One  moral  to  De  drawn  from  the  battle  is  that  the 
Lj  policy  of  the  Admiralty  in  regarding  the  gun  and  torpedo  as 
I  complementary  weapons,  each  having  its  place  in  the  battle 
tactics  of  a  fleet,  is  well  founded.  If  the  Japanese  had  accepted 
5  Admiral  Bridge’s  conclusion  that  the  torpedo  is  a  weapon  of 
limited  usefulness  and  only  to  be  infrequently  employed,  they 
would  not  have  provided  themselves  with  one  hundred  torpedo 
craft,  and  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  would  have  had  quite 
another  ending. 

(4)  The  Importance  of  Gunnery. 

I  A  feature  of  the  fight  which  stands  out  in  the  most  striking 
I  manner  is  the  accuracy  with  which  the  Japanese  gunners  must 
I  have  shot.  A  man-of-war  is  not  a  yacht,  and  the  Japanese,  while 
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attaching  due  importance  to  cleanliness  and  order  on  board  ship,  I 
have  never  made  paint  and  polish  their  idol.  The  Japanese  ships  I 
were  built  to  fight,  and  the  main  preoccupation  of  officers  and  men  | 
has  been  persistent  training  in  the  use  of  the  gun  as  well  as  the  P 
torpedo.  The  manner  in  which  both  these  weapons  were  em-  y 
ployed  points  to  long  and  persistent  training  in  which  officers  and  | 
men  profited  by  all  the  assistance  to  be  obtained  from  the  mech-  | 
anical  contrivances  of  Ecar-Admiral  Percy  Scott ;  they  adopted  the  I 
“  spotter,”  the  loading-tray,  and  other  appliances  before  even  the  | 
British  Admiralty  had  done  so.  They  have  their  reward  in  the  I 
most  complete  naval  victory  recorded  in  history.  This  unique  ’ 
success  was  achieved  by  the  use  of  instruments  made  in  England  | 
on  the  same  principles  as  those  mounted  in  the  British  Fleet,  and,  r 
in  view  of  the  recent  “  scare  ”  as  to  British  guns,  the  battle  of  the 
Sea  of  Japan  must  be  consolatory  to  the  British  public.  The  r 
Japanese  by  their  triumph  have  given  a  testimonial  to  the  heavy  I 
guns  of  the  British  Fleet  which  should  set  at  rest  any  fears  which  | 
may  have  been  aroused. 

(5)  The  Personal  Element. 

The  completeness  of  the  Japanese  victory  may  be  traced  in  large 
measure  to  the  different  characters  of  the  crews  of  the  two  fleets. 

If  we  read  between  the  lines  of  the  story  of  the  battle  it  will  be  ^ 
realised  that  the  Eussians  were  demoralised  almost  from  the  first 
brush  with  the  enemy.  Brave  though  they  are  in  close  contests, 
they  seem  to  have  lost  all  ability  to  defend  themselves  when  fired 
at  by  a  determined  foe  three  or  four  miles  away,  and  to  have  been 
reduced  to  human  pulp — without  power  of  thought,  initiative,  or 
action.  Only  on  this  assumption  can  the  extraordinary  absence  of 
Japanese  casualties  be  explained,  for  Eussian  sailors,  however  i 
deficient  their  war  training,  have  never  lacked  courage — a  courage 
without  intelligence,  such  as  a  bull  shows  when  he  is  at  bay  in  i 
the  ring  after  the  matador  has  driven  him  to  frenzy.  Courage  of  ' 
this  character  in  the  hand-to-hand  fighting  of  the  old  sailing  days 
was  an  asset  of  immense  value  as  ships  lay  broadside  to  broadside.  ; 
and  the  men  swarmed  over  the  bulwarks  and  fought  hand-to-hand. 
But  to-day  the  fight  is  between  weapons  which  operate  at  a 
distance,  and  the  destruction  which  they  can  effect  depends  not  ; 
on  brute  courage,  but  on  a  clear  eye,  steady  hand,  and  cool  head  ; 
trained  to  act  in  mechanical  unison.  The  modern  sailor  who  loses 
his  nerve  is  a  danger  to  his  country,  because  “jumpiness  ”  spreads  = 
like  an  infection.  The  Eussian  sailors  had  the  guns,  but  we  cannot  ^ 

doubt  that  they  lost  the  coolness  requisite  to  their  use  even  had 
they  been  adequately  trained.  Indeed,  the  armament  of  the  ‘‘lost 
fleet  ”  w'as  in  no  way  incomparable  to  that  mounted  in  the 
Japanese  ships,  because  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  the  Eussian  vessels 
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carried  guns  of  the  very  latest  types,  while  most  of  the  Japanese 
weapons  were  of  older  design.  The  essential  difference  betw'een 
the  fleets  did  not  lie  in  the  gun  or  torpedo  equipment,  nor  in  any 
numerical  deficiencies  to  be  discovered  by  “  paper  ”  contrasts, 
but  it  lay  mainly  in  the  crews — in  the  training  which  the  Japanese 
had  undergone  under  fair  and  foul  weather  conditions,  and  in  the 
absence  of  training  in  the  poor  fellows  who  were  sent,  wully-nilly, 

I  to  the  Eussian  ships  ;  many  of  them  were  dragged  from  the  plough 
I  in  inland  provinces  and  ordered  to  become  naval  gunners  and 
[  torpedo  men.  Even  an  autocrat  cannot  work  miracles,  and  the 
Tsar  and  his  advisers  failed. 

The  Japanese  Xavy  after  the  War. 

Japan  entered  upon  this  war  as  the  smallest  of  the  seven 
h  naval  Powers  of  the  world,  and  she  will  emerge  with  a  naval  force 
k  which  will  be  well  able  to  dictate  peace  in  Far  Eastern  waters.  Her 
navy  on  the  day  when  peace  is  signed  will  in  any  event  be  nearly 
twice  as  powerful  as  that  with  which  she  began  the  struggle.  Never 
did  any  nation  in  modern  warfare  acquire  such  valuable  prizes  as 
have  fallen  to  Admiral  Togo  and  his  colleagues.  In  the  course  of 
the  fifteen  months  he  has  lost  two  battleships — though  efforts  to 
P  raise  the  Yashima  are  being  made,  it  is  said — and  two  effective 
cruisers,  besides  a  few  torpedo  craft  and  many  merchant  ships. 
This  is  one  side  of  the  account,  and  on  the  other  we  have  a  long 
list  of  trophies,  even  if  we  exclude  for  the  moment  the  Russian 
vessels  which  have  been  interned.  The  credit  side  of  the  Japanese 
I  war  ledger,  showing  the  Eussian  men-of-war  which  she  has 
j  actually  obtained  already,  reads  as  follows  :  — 

s  Battleships. 


Displaocinent. 

Tons. 

Port. 

KemarkB. 

Orel . 

.  13,560 
.  9,700 

Taken  to  Maisuru 
Taken  to  Sasebo. . 

Captured  on  May  28. 

Captured  on  May  28. 

'  Both  these  ships,  which  were 
sunk  in  shallow  water,  are 
[  being  raised, 
f  These  two  vessels,  it  is  feared, 
cannot  be  salved  ;  they  are, 

[  at  least,  doubtful. 

Peresviet . 

Poltava  . 

Retvizan . 

Pobieda  . 

.  12,674  \ 

.  10,950  / 

.  12,700  > 
.  12,674  j 

Port  Arthur  . -| 

Port  Arthur . j 

Co.4ST  Defence  Ships. 

Oen.  Adm.  Apraxine 
Adm.  Seniavin  . 

1  4,126 

Taken  to  Sasebo.. 

Captured  on  May  28. 

Cruisers. 

Bayan  (armoured) . 

Variag . 

Pallada  . 

7,800 

..  6,500 

..  6,630 

Port  Arthur  . ^ 

Chemulpo  . - 

Port  Arthur  . 

f  Sunk  in  shallow  water,  and 
[  will  be  salved. 

(  Will  be,  it  is  reported,  raised 
[  and  repaired. 

This  swift  ship  is  being  salved. 

Destroyer. 

Bedovy  . 

300 

Sasebo  . 

Captured  on  May  29. 

VOL.  LXXVHI. 
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Japan,  consequently,  has  every  prospect,  even  if  we  eliminate 
such  doubtful  ships  as  the  Retvizan  and  Pobieda,  which  were  very 
badly  damaged,  of  repairing  and  adding  to  her  fighting  fleet  four 
battleships,  two  coast  defence  ships,  and  three  cruisers. 

Then  there  are  the  interned  ships  of  the  Russian  Fleet.  They 
are  under  the  shelter  of  neutral  flags,  and  when  the  war  closes 
will,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  be  handed  back  to  the  Tsar’s 
Government,  but  under  the  treaty  of  peace  the  Japanese  may 
insist  on  these  men-of-war  being  ceded  to  them ,  since  they  escaped 
Admiral  Togo’s  meshes  only  by  flying  within  the  sanctuary  of 
neutral  waters.  These  vessels,  therefore,  may  possibly  be  added 
to  the  Mikado’s  Fleet.  They  include  the  following  men-of-war 


Type. 
Uattle.ship  . 
Cruiser  .... 


Gunboat ... 
Destroyers 


Name. 


Di.spliicemout. 


Tzarevitch  . 

Askold  . 

Diana  . 

Aurora . 

Oleg  . 

Jemchug  . 

Mandjour . . 

f  8mely,  Boiki,  Bespochtchadni, 

4  Beschumni,  Bestraehtni  . 

Grosovoi  .  . 

iSkory,  Stratni,  Serdity,  Vlastiii... 


l.%100 

(5,500 

6,630 

6,6.30 

6,675 

3,100 

1,416 

•240  to  300 


Port  of  internment 

Kiao-chau. 

Shanghai. 

Saigon. 

Manila. 


Shanghai. 

Kiao-chau. 

Shanghai. 

Chefoo. 


But  the  story  of  Japan’s  Fleet  as  it  wull  exist  after  peace  is 
declared  is  not  fully  revealed.  While  w'ar  has  been  in  progress  she 
has  been  busy  fortifying  herself  to  protect  all  she  may  gain  by  the 
strength  of  her  arms.  Apart  from  a  large  number  of  torpedo  craft, 
which  have  been  built  in  native  yards  since  the  war  commenced, 
she  has  under  construction,  and  approaching  completion,  the 
following  powerful  ships  :  — 

Displacement  in  tons.  Where  building. 

Battleship  Kashiina  .  16,400  .  Klswick. 

,,  Katori  .  15,940  .  Barrow. 

Two  armoured  eruisers...  13,500  .  Kure  (.Japan). 


Both  the  armoured  cruisers  building  in  Japan  have  been 
launched,  and  on  one  the  armour  belt  has  been  placed.  Russia 
emerges  from  the  war  practically  without  a  fleet,  while,  deducting 
the  Hatsuse  and  Yashima,  lost  at  sea,  but  including  the  interned 
ships  and  those  now  building,  Japan  will  be  stronger  by  five  battle¬ 
ships,  two  coast  defence  ships,  three  armoured  cruisers  (including 
the  Bayan),  seven  protected  cruisers,  a  gunboat,  and  eleven  de¬ 
stroyers.  Such  a  triumph  is  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  world’s 
history . 


Archibald  S.  Hurd. 


A  MORNING  IN  THE  GALLERIES. 

In  Dialogue. 

Now  that  I  have  retired  to  a  quiet  life  in  a  beautiful  country  I  am 
occupied  with  Nature  more  than  with  Art ;  and  it  is  only  with  a 
wrench  that  I  can  leave  the  roses,  rhododendrons,  and  lilacs  for 
the  smoke  of  town.  But,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  fall  quite  out  of  the 
modern  movement,  I  take  a  look  in  now'  and  then  at  the  May 
shows,  and  had  asked  my  friend  Van  Dyke,  one  of  the  young 
lions  of  the  New’  Gallery,  to  point  out  what  was  best  to  be  seen. 
He  took  me  straight  up  to  the  Lycidas,  the  great  sensation  of  the 
year.  “  There,”  said  he,  eagerly,  ”  there  is  true  Art.  What  a 
noble  form !  What  a  grand  pose  !  What  subtle  grace  in  those 
curves  of  the  leg !  What  dignity  in  those  uplifted  arms !  It 
might  be  the  young  athlete  who  sat  to  Phidias  for  the  Parthenon 
metopes.  And  those  old  Philistines  at  Burlington  House  made  a 
‘  record  ’  in  stupidity  when  they  rejected — actually  rejected — one 
of  the  purest  masterpieces  of  our  time  !  ’  ’ 

“But  is  it  beautiful?  ”  I  asked  in  my  innocence. 

“  Beautiful?  ”  he  said  quite  warmly,  “  we  don’t  go  in  for  beauty 
nowadays.  We  want  truth,  not  beauty.  Art  has  nothing  to  do 
with  beauty.  The  aim  of  Art  is  to  be  real.  If  you  w'ant  to  see  a 
real  spinal  column,  an  honest  iliac  muscle,  a  genuine  biceps,  and 
all  ten  tendons  of  the  extensor  frankly  displayed,  there  you  have 
them.” 

“Well!  ”  I  said,  humbly,  “I  am  no  anatomist,  and  I  daresay 
this  is  all  as  it  looks  on  the  dissecting  table.  But  what  puzzles 
me  are  those  ten  fingers  all  held  up  in  a  row’.  What  does  it  mean  ? 
Is  Lycidas  a  Neapolitan  lazzarone  playing  at  niora?  What  is  the 
story?  ” 

“Oh !  ”  said  ho,  “a  great  piece  of  truth  in  Art  does  not  need 
any  story.  It  is  its  own  meaning.  Perhaps  Lycidas  is  w’hat  the 
Boers  call  a  Hands-upper ;  he  seems  to  be  saying  ‘  Don’t  shoot,  I 
give  in.’  He  looks  rather  down  on  his  luck,  as  if  he  has  had 
enough.  But  see  how  truly  Greek  is  the  vitality  of  those  limbs ! 
How  daring  is  the  realism  of  those  tendons  I  How  defiant  of  con¬ 
ventions  is  the  frankness  of  the  pose !  ” 

“  Thank  you,”  I  said,  ‘‘  for  your  lesson  in  Art.  If  I  had  come 
here  alone  I  should  have  taken  it  for  a  scraggy  youth  in  an  un¬ 
gainly  attitude — a  sort  of  naked  man  ‘  Friday,’  startled  by  the 
footprints  of  cannibals  on  the  shore.” 

As  I  spoke  we  were  joined  by  an  old  friend  of  my  own,  a  certain 
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Sir  Visto,  rather  a  testy  amateur  of  the  old  school,  who  had  seen 
all  the  galleries  in  Europe  and  often  dined  wdth  the  E.A.’s. 

“  You  call  that  scare-crow  Art?  ”  he  said.  “  Why,  it  is  a  mere 
cast  from  a  very  ill-shapen  pugilist.  And  the  attitude  is  only  fit 
for  a  Fiji  Islander’s  wooden  idol.” 

“  My  young  friend  here,”  I  said,  “  has  been  telling  me  of  the 
magnificent  modelling  of  the  back,  the  ribs,  and  the  thighs.  Isn’t 
there  great  merit  in  the  way  these  muscles  stand  out  clean  and 
taut?  ” 

”  Well?  ”  said  Visto,  ”  I  grant  him  there  is  good  modelling  in 
the  trunk.  The  pectoral  muscles  are  well  marked,  and  the  scapula 
shows  power,  crude  as  it  looks.  But  just  look  at  those  saucers 
above  the  collar  bones.  The  arms  are  those  of  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  and  can  anything  be  more  spidery  than  those  skinny 
thighs  and  calves?  ” 

”  Truth,  fact,  realism,”  cried  Van  Dyke  with  warmth. 
‘‘  Lycidas  is  not  intended  to  be  pretty.  He  is  not  one  of  your 
androgynous  hermaphrodites,  but  a  man  in  fighting  condition, 
trained  to  the  last  ounce,  and  no  girls’  fancy  man.” 

“  Oh  !  I  grant  you  he  is  a  man,  plain  enough  and  no  mistake; 
ho  would  serve  on  a  stand  for  a  lesson  in  anatomy  at  a  hospital." 

”  Is  not  that  the  highest  praise?  ”,  asked  Van  Dyke.  ”  He  is 
meant  to  teach,  to  display,  to  exhibit  fact,  not  to  be  a  type  of 
prettiness.” 

”  Oh  !  dear  no  !,  he  is  a  type  of  ugliness.  He  is  a  mere  cast,  or 
facsimile,  of  an  emaciated  bruiser,  with  his  four  limbs  stuck  apart 
like  a  child’s  doll  undressed.  Look  at  his  flat  splay  feet,  the  corns 
on  his  long  toes,  and  the  bunion  of  the  right  foot  joint.  Look  at 
him  from  behind,  and  you  will  see  a  big  letter  W  stuck  upon  a 
pair  of  tongs.” 

‘‘  Well !  ”,  said  Van  Dyke  rather  peevishly,  ‘‘  we  have  happily 
got  rid  of  the  conventional  Pyramid  in  a  work  of  sculpture,  .’.nd 
all  the  stale  nonsense  about  symmetry  in  composition,  a  right 
arm  to  balance  a  left  leg,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  to  fall  in  the 
middle  of  the  base.” 

”  I  grant  you,”  said  Visto,  “  there  is  neither  symmetry,  nor 
balance,  nor  centre  of  gravity  about  Lycidas.  I  was  always 
taught  that  the  first  condition  of  a  statue  is,  that  it  has  to  be 
viewed  all  round  in  every  position.  It  should  have  at  least  eight 
characteristic  points  of  view — and  all  eight  ought  to  be  at  once 
impressive  and  graceful.  But  in  Lycidas  all  points  of  view  are 
equally  ugly,  ungainly,  and  unmeaning.” 


‘‘Ugly,  ungainly,  as  you  please,”  cried  Van  Dyke,  ‘‘ but  true 
to  fact.  Art  needs  no  meaning.  It  does  not  mean  anything, 
except  ‘  So  it  is — I  see  it  sol’  ” 
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“Ho?  ho?”,  laughed  Visto, — “truth,  fact,  realism!  How 
does  Lycidas  stand?  You  know,  dear  boy,  that  it  is  only  a  doll, 
a  wax  model,  with  wooden  supports  inside.  Lycidas  could  not  be 
executed  in  marble,  or  even  in  bronze,  or  any  permanent  material. 
It  is  only  that  it  is  a  patchwork  of  wood  and  wax,  that  he  can  stand 
steady  on  his  big  feet.  I  suppose  that  is  why  they  are  made  so 
long  and  ugly.  Show  me  a  work  of  Phidias,  Polyclitus,  Lysippus, 
Praxiteles,  or  Agasias — marble  or  bronze — where  a  whole  figure 
stands  unsupported  on  its  feet  alone.  Ijook  at  any  Apollo, 
Aphrodite,  Hermes,  the  Diadumenos,  Doryphoros,  Apoxyomenos, 
Xiobid,  Artemis,  Satyr,  Antinous,  Heracles — they  all  have  leg 
supports,  or  they  would  not  stand.  Why,  even  the  ‘  Borglxese 
warrior  ’  of  the  Louvre,  with  its  outstretched  legs  apart,  has  to  rest 
upon  a  tree  stump.  Y^our  Lycidas  may  look  more  natural,  just 
because  it  is  a  doll — a  toy.  Talk  about  truth.  It  is  a  fraud ;  a 
'  thing  stuck  together  to  look  like  bronze,  when  we  all  know  it  could 
not  be  really  made  in  bronze  at  all.” 

I  But  here  I  thought  the  discussion  was  getting  rather  warm ,  for 
1  this  sally  had  knocked  Van  Dyke  out  of  time.  So  I  proposed 
that  we  should  all  w^alk  round  to  Piccadilly  and  see  what  the 
R.A.’s  had  to  show  us. 

“We  have  got  rid  of  all  these  antiquated  conventions  about 
Greek  types,”  muttered  Van  Dyke  doggedly  ;  “  what  matters  what 
Lysippus  and  Praxiteles  did?  Art  is  free,  and  makes  its  own 
laws  as  it  grows  w’ith  new  ideas  and  younger  men.” 

“Stay  for  five  minutes,”  cried  Visto,  “and  have  a  look  at  a 
bit  of  real  Art,  in  that  group  named  Venus  at  her  Toilette,  with 
Cupid.  Now'  there  is  beauty,  grace,  symmetry,  truth  all  together. 
It  has  the  subtle  secret  of  the  Renascence,  the  joy  of  life,  ideal 
charm !  ” 

“Ah!  ”,  I  said,  “  by  the  Grand  Old  Alan  of  Italian  art,  who 
has  done  more  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  Tuscan  glory  than  any 
living  amateur.  It  is  a  wonderful  tour  de  force  ;  but  Michael  Angelo 
and  Titian  continued  to  work  to  an  even  greater  age.  Art  is  the 
most  vivifying  force  in  Nature,  and  makes  the  healthy  and  the 
I  happy  old  ever  young!  ” 

“Yes!  ”,  said  Visto,  “my  old  friend,  Wemyss,  I  remember, 
was  the  contemporary  of  John  Ruskin  at  Christ  Church,  and  he  is 
;  still  carrying  on  some  of  the  best  traditions  of  art  judgment,  which 
Ruskin  has  long  ceased  to  inspire.  But  let  me  tell  you  that  the 
Venus  here  is  not  only  an  astonishing  tour  de  force,  but  is  in  itself 
i  a  fine,  pure,  and  original  comix)sition ,  harmoniously  conceived; 
lovely  in  all  its  parts,  and  as  a  whole.” 

“Oh!  I  grant  you  it  is  pretty,  refined,  well — say,  beautiful,  if 
I  you  like,”  grumbled  Van  Dyke,  “  for  those  who  care  for  beauty  in 
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Art.  I  daresay  it  reminds  people  of  the  old  artists’  idea  about 
grace  and  that  sort  of  thing.” 

”  Can  anything  be  more  useful  to-day  than  such  a  reminder?”,  I 
asked  Visto.  I 

”  Come  to  Burlington  House,”  said  I,  ”  and  as  we  walk  along, 
Van  Dyke  shall  tell  us  why  these  young  fellows  make  such  a  I 
dead  set  at  Beauty,  and  why  they  will  have  it  that  the  business  ^ 
of  Art  is  to  hold  up  the  mirror  to  ugliness ,  to  pourtray  nothing  that  s 
is  not  common,  queer,  or  even  grotesque.”  : 

”  Why !  ”,  broke  out  Van  Dyke,  “  we  are  all  sick  of  these  tea-  I 
tray  prettinesses  of  “  The  Thames  at  Dawn,”  ”  Pine  woods  at 
Sunset,”  “Meadows  in  May,”  “June  Blossoms,”  and  all  the  I 
namby-pamby  goddesses,  nymphs,  “blue  eyes,”  and  “golden 
locks,”  which  are  very  well  on  a  bon-bon  box  for  a  girl,  but  disgust 
grown  men  in  a  picture  gallery.  Art  should  be  real,  not  con¬ 
ventional  ;  and  of  all  things  the  most  fatal  to  Art  is  that  which 
pleases  the  eye.  The  painter  has  to  show  people  what  they  never 
saw  and  never  could  see — what  he  sees,  and  as  he  sees  it.  It  does  ' 
not  matter  what  it  is — a  brick  wall,  a  blind  beggar,  a  hog,  a  dung¬ 
hill — all  are  equally  the  subject  of  Art ,  when  the  artist  has  looked  ■ 
at  them  till  his  soul  has  grown  into  them ,  and  they  have  grown  into  ; 
his  soul.  The  new  rule  is — Paint  just  what  you  see,  but  take  ; 
care  that  it  is  what  nobody  sees  but  yourself,  and  what  nobody 
could  like  if  he  did  see  it.  The  business  of  Art  is  to  shake  up 
your  Philistines,  your  Bottles,  and  Mrs.  Grundys,  out  of  their 
hum-drum  lives,  to  teach  them  how  queer  and  how  nasty  the  j 
world  can  be,  and  often  is.” 

“  You  want  us  all  to  go  ‘  slumming  ’  in  a  picture  gallery?”, 
said  Visto,  “  you  can’t  all  be  Bernard  Shaws,  my  dear  boy,  and 
paint  paradoxes  and  cranks  all  day  long.  Is  there  no  alternative 
between  weak  prettiness  and  coarse  realism?  Because  some 
painters  are  finikin,  some  babyish,  and  some  academic,  is  High 
Art  to  be  limited  to  ditchwater  and  rags?  If  we  are  sick  of  straw¬ 
berry  cream  and  truffles,  we  don’t  want  to  be  stuffed  with  garlic  ! 
and  tripe.”  | 

“It  does  not  matter  ichat  you  paint,”  said  Van  Dyke,  “the  . 
only  thing  that  matters  is,  how  you  paint.  A  picture  is  not  in-  ^ 
tended  to  please — ought  not  to  please  the  person  looking  at  it.  It  t 
is  intended  to  show  what  clever  things  the  painter  could  do  with  ■ 
his  brush.  Brush-wwk  is  the  beginning,  middle  and  end  of  a 
picture.  If  a  picture  interests  the  public  by  its  subject,  or  is  r 
beautiful  as  an  object  to  view,  so  far  it  draws  off  attention  from  ^ 
the  cleverness  of  the  painter,  and  thereby  ceases  to  be  sincere 
Art.” 

“  One  would  think  a  painter  was  an  acrobat,”  said  Visto,  “and 
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his  only  aim  was  to  show  you  what  astonishing  tricks  he  could 
play  with  his  fingers.  For  my  part,  I  don’t  care,  as  the  old  Duke 

used  to  say,  ‘  a  twopenny  d - n  ’  for  a  painter’s  tricks.  What  I 

want  is  a  beautiful  work  and  fine  imagination.” 

“Imagination!”,  said  V^an  Dyke.  ”  VVe  don’t  want  to 
imagine  things.  We  want  to  reproduce  them — show  them  just  as 
we  see  them.  Imagination  is  the  ruin  of  Art !  We  painters  have 
to  make  things  look  ju.st  as  they  are.” 

“  Why,  that  is  what  photographers  have  to  do  !  And  they  beat 
you  realists  hollow  at  it  I  Is  a  Kodak  snap-shot  of  a  kitchenmaid 
taken  in  my  backyard,  Art?  It  certainly  reproduces  faithfully 
the  look  of  a  very  commonplace  object.” 

“  It  would  be  Art  if  the  painter  could  make  the  backyard  as 
absolutely  true  to  fact  as  the  photograph,  adding  colour,  chiaro¬ 
scuro,  and  tone.  Let  him  get  his  ‘  values  ’  right — and  all  is 
right  I  ” 

“  Surely,”  I  murmured,  “  it  would  be  a  dull  jnece  to  hang  over 
one’s  dinner-table.” 

“This  cursed  photography,”  Sir  Visto  broke  in,  “has  been 
the  death  of  Art.  It  has  shown  artists  how  infinitely  subtle  and 
various  are  the  facts  in  the  simplest  and  commonest  object.  A 
bootmaker  puts  his  own  ugly  mug  on  his  trade  card.  Soaps,  cigars, 
whiskies,  and  corsets,  drench  us  with  photographs  till  life  has 
become  a  sort  of  revolving  panorama  of  commonplace,  crudely 
realised  in  all  its  naked  vulgarity  and  dulness.  We  live  in  a 
photographic  inferno  ;  and  now  Art  thinks  it  chic  to  be  equally 
literal  and  tedious.” 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  Burlington  House,  and  I  hoped  to 
have  a  less  lively  debate.  Sir  Visto  took  us  straight  into  the  large 
room  and  stood  before  The  Finding  of  Moses,  by  Sir  L.  Alma- 
Tadema.  “  There,”  said  he,  “is  a  fine  subject  finely  treated. 
We  want  no  catalogue  to  tell  us  what  it  represents.  Anyone  w’ho 
has  ever  read  or  heard  of  the  delightful  idyll  in  second  of  Exodus 
sees  at  once  that  it  is  Pharaoh’s  daughter  returning  from  the  bath, 
and  bringing  the  baby  in  his  ark.  The  composition,  the  local  colour¬ 
ing,  the  archaic  ‘properties’  and  costumes,  are  all  those  of  a 
master.  How  ridiculous  it  was  of  Buskin  to  tell  us  Alma-Tadema 
always  painted  twilight !  Is  not  this  sunlight,  and  sunlight  in 
!  Egypt  ?  A  fine  picture  !  a  fine  conception  !  ’  ’ 

I  “It  has  too  much  beauty,  elegance,  and  harmony  for  me,” 

growled  Van  Dyke.  “  Why  are  all  the  girls  so  pretty,  and  so  fair 
of  skin?  There  is  nothing  pre-historic,  barbaric,  cruel,  ghastly 
about  the  scene — nothing  to  remind  you  of  the  ferocious  edict  of 
Pharaoh  and  the  leader  who  was  one  day  to  drown  him  in  the 
Red  Sea.  I  admit  it  is  beautiful,  if  that  is  what  you  want.  It  is 
too  smooth,  too  refined,  too  idyllic  for  me.” 
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“Well  !  ”,  I  said,  “  the  story  is  an  Idyll,  you  know.  Pharaoh’s 
daughter  was  a  gracious  Princess,  not  a  bloodthirsty  tyrant,  and 
iNIoses  at  four  months  had  not  grown  to  be  the  Prophet  of  Israel. 
The  Plagues  of  Egypt  had  not  yet  begun.  And  we  may  imagine 
an  Idyll  if  we  please  by  way  of  contrast.” 

“Imagination  is  the  foe  of  truth,”  said  he. 

Sir  Visto  then  led  us  up  to  the  President’s  Cup  of  Tantalus, 
which  he  called  on  us  to  admire.  “  Poynter,”  he  said,  “  is  always 
graceful,  learned,  correct,  classical - ” 

“Conventional - ”  interrupted  Van  Dyke. 

“  See  how  thoughtfully  every  detail  is  studied,”  said  Visto,  not 
noticing  his  young  friend,  “the  drawing  lirm,  true,  natural;  the 
composition  subtle ;  the  whole  atmosphere  one  of  harmony  and 
charm?  ” 

“  Why  does  the  child  in  the  transparent  shift  stretch  up  on  her 
toes  when  it  is  plain  she  can’t  reach  the  other’s  hand  by  twelve 
inches  at  least?  And  why  doesn’t  the  long  girl,  in  the  dark  robe 
with  a  palm-branch  fan,  step  down  to  the  fountain  herself?” 
grumbled  Van  Dyke. 

“  iSIy  dear  boy,”  said  I,  “  you  might  as  well  ask  why  did  Keah 
see  charm  in  a  ‘Grecian  urn,’  you  don’t  forget  how  it  ends,  do 
you  ?  — 

Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,  that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know.” 


“  I  can  see  neither  beauty  nor  truth,”  said  the  painter,  ‘‘in 
these  Hebes,  Ariadnes,  Nymphs,  Sapphos,  Pindars,  and  other 
machine-made  Hellenisms  which  the  Academy  seems  to  en¬ 
courage.  They  are  crude  ‘  academies,’  as  the  French  say,  and 
the  local  colour  and  staging  is  cheap  enough.” 

“  Good  work  too  often  leads  to  poor  imitation,”  I  suggested, 
“  as  we  saw  with  Kaphael  himself ;  but  weak  copies  do  not  spoil 
the  value  of  a  true  master’s  work.” 

“  This  is  what  the  ‘  Ideal  ’  lands  us  in,”  said  the  painter,  with 
a  chuckle,  as  he  pointed  to  Frank  Dicksee’s  picture  in  Room  I. 
“  Is  there  anything  ideal  in  those  ten  fingers  stuck  out  like  a 
Lycidas  No.  ‘2,  reaching  after  a  sort  of  ballet-girl  seen  through 
a  gauze  screen  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Ten  fingers  poked  in  the  air  seem  all  the  rage  this  year,” 
said  Visto,  “  but  at  any  rate  this  fellow^’s  thighs  are  not  quite  such 
starved  sticks  as  those  in  the  wax-work  in  Regent  Street.” 

“  Come,  now,  let  us  look  at  the  portraits,”  said  I,  “  we  shall  not 
be  troubled  about  ideals  there.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that,”  said  Van  Dyke;  “  some  of  these  smart 
women  look  as  if  their  portraits  had  been  commissioned  not  by 
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their  husbands,  but  by  their  dressmakers  as  trade  advertisements 
to  puff  their  ‘  creations.’  ” 

“  There  is  a  portrait,  indeed,”  cried  Sir  Visto  with  enthusiasm, 
taking  us  to  Sargent’s  Sifjuior  Garcia,  ‘‘power,  truth,  character, 
in  every  line.  That  is  a  portrait  which  Velascjuez  might  have 
owned.” 

‘‘  Agreed,  agreed,  we  shan't  quarrel  over  that,”  said  Van  Dyke  ; 
“Sargent  is  the  one  man  to-day  wdio  dominates  both  Academy 
and  New  Gallery  at  once,  the  man  who  unites  mastery  of  his  brush 
to  originality  of  conception — for  sheer  skill  of  hand  he  is  matchless 
and  unerring.” 

“  A  really  great  painter,”  said  Visto,  ‘‘  when  he  chooses,  and 
does  not  play  tricks,  or  is  not  poking  fun  at  his  sitters.” 

“When  does  he  not  choose?  ”,  asked  the  painter, 
r  “When  he  dashes  off  a  satin  gown  in  an  hour,  and  flings  in  a 
\  lace  furbelow  with  three  dabs  of  his  brush.” 
j  “And  if  he  does,”  retorted  the  painter,  ‘‘  who  could  do  it  as 
I  well  in  a  week’s  work?  Besides,  the  gowu  and  the  furbelow'  have 
j  to  be  looked  at  at  least  fifty  feet  away.” 

!  “  That  is  scene-painting,  not  portraiture,”  said  Visto  ;  ‘‘  I  quite 

'  agree  that  he  has  a  marvellous  gift  of  technique,  but  why  does  he 
I  dab  his  shadows  in  with  vermilion,  and  why  are  his  women  rouged 
I  on  the  lips?  Hung  on  a  gallery  wall  twenty  yards  off,  the  effect  is 
I  brilliant,  but  I  call  it  a  trick,  when  you  look  close  into  the 
handling.” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  he  makes  game  of  his  ow'u 
sitter?”,  I  asked  quite  simply. 

1“  Well !  ”,  said  Visto,  ‘‘  you  remember  the  old  dealer  with  the 
thick  red  lips  and  the  dog  putting  out  his  tongue  to  mimic  his 
master.  And  see  how'  he  bedizens  his  other  multi-millionaire 
sitters  as  if  he  said  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek — what  figures  of 
fun  they  are !  But  just  come  across  to  the  grand  Blenheim 
group.” 

“  Surely,”  I  said,  ”  that  is  a  superb  piece  for  a  great  historic 
palace.  It  reminds  me  of  the  Vandykes  at  Genoa.  What  a 
grandiose  group!  The  mighty  ^larlbrook,  with  the  conquered 
I  banners  of  lilies  and  his  descendants  to  the  tenth  generation.  What 
life  in  the  two  boys,  in  the  spaniels,  what  bravura  in  the  whole 
;  composition  !  ’  ’ 

;  “  Oh  !  bravura  indeed,”  said  Van  Dyke,  ‘‘  perhaps  a  trifle  over- 

■  done,  rather  too  pompously  majestic.” 

“Why  do  you  say  making  game  of  his  sitters?”,  I  asked 
:  simply. 

i  “  Well,”  said  Sir  Visto,  ”  you  see  that,  by  the  artifice  of  placing 
■  the  Duchess  on  the  step  and  the  Duke  below  it,  the  impression  is 
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produced  that  she  is  about  ten  inches  taller  than  her  husband.  I 
have  not  the  honour  of  their  acquaintance,  but  I  doubt  if  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  as  much  as  that.  The  Duke  seems  rather  embarrassed  by 
the  weight  of  his  robes,  and  the  beautiful  head  of  her  Grace  is 
stuck  upon  an  elongated  neck  which  reminds  one  of  the  new 
saurian,  Diplodocus  Carnegii.” 

“  Yes !  ”,  said  Van  Dyke,  “  he  has  the  defects  of  his  qualities. 
He  can’t  resist  a  sensation ;  and  the  millionaires  with  their  big 
prices  are  leading  him  to  scamp  it.  But  when  he  tries  his  best, 
as  in  his  Mrs.  Raphael,  he  is  as  serious  as  Eembrandt  himself.” 

“  It’s  a  fatal  snare  to  a  painter  to  become  the  rage  in  the  smart 
world,”  said  I,  ‘‘especially  when  the  smart  world  is  vulgar  and 
tasteless.  Even  Vandyke  and  Reynolds  had  too  many  sitters, 
though  their  sitters  had  beauty,  manners,  and  refinement.” 

‘‘  The  worst  of  it  is,”  said  Visto,  ‘‘  that  Sargent,  like  every  man 
of  original  genius  and  splendid  success,  is  teaching  two  or  three 
other  good  men  to  imitate  his  bravura  and  his  scene-painting 
legerdemain.  Sargent  can  make  a  satin  gown  dazzling  bright 
with  fifteen  sw’eeps  of  a  thick  brush.  But  when  other  men  try  to 
do  it,  they  seem  to  be  using  a  mop  or  a  broom.” 

”  He  is  the  greatest  master  of  portrait  we  have  had  since  i\Iillais 
stormed  the  town,”  said  Van  Dyke,  ‘‘  and  has  an  even  subtler  eye 
for  character.” 

‘‘Yes!  ”,  said  Visto,  ‘‘but  the  genius  he  has  for  characteristic 
points  is  so  keen  that  it  betrays  him  now  and  then  to  make  an 
actual  caricature — I  daresay  quite  unconsciously.  He  sees  a  trait 
in  a  sitter’s  face  or  figure,  and  in  his  eagerness  to  catch  it  he 
makes  it  almost  ridiculous.” 

‘‘  Come  and  look  at  the  Burghers  of  Landsherg,”  said  I ;  ‘‘  there 
is  a  solid  piece  of  wmrk  indeed.  Look  at  it  across  the  Central 
Hall,  and  you  might  fancy  at  a  first  glance  the  E.A.’s  were  sitting 
in  council.  One  feels  that  there  are  the  very  Bavarian  citizens, 
simple,  serious,  thoughtful  men  of  business — full  of  character,  and 
composed  wnth  skill  and  truth.  It  is  no  bad  revival  of  the  old 
Dutch  Corporation  groups  to  be  seen  at  Haarlem,  the  Hague,  and 
Amsterdam.  It  is  a  real  success  in  a  difficult  subject.” 

‘‘  Not  much  of  the  ideal,  not  quite  high  art,”  said  the  Con¬ 
noisseur. 

‘‘The  ideal  be  d - d,”  laughed  the  painter;  ‘‘the  Von  has 

scored  this  time.  All  his  portraits  are  first-rate.  A  good  many 
of  the  old  gang  seem  to  have  been  waked  up.  Why ,  old  Leader 
has  broken  out  in  a  new  place ;  and,  after  fifty  years  of  Surrey 
pinewoods  and  commons,  silvery  Thames,  and  such  serenities, he 
has  found  his  way  to  the  coast  and  the  crags  of  the  Cornish  bays. 
‘‘  A  very  good  way  it  is,”  I  added,  ”  I  know  the  cove  well;  and 
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it  has  never  been  painted  with  greater  truth  and  force.  I  rejoice 
to  see  a  veteran,  who  has  been  too  often  undervalued,  turn  in  his 
old  age  to  a  grand  subject  like  the  cliffs  of  Cornwall  in  a  breezy 
sea.” 

And  so  we  wandered  through  the  galleries,  each  of  us  throwing 
in  a  word  from  time  to  time. 

‘‘Hov/  tedious  it  must  be  for  those  poor  royalties,”  I  said,  ”  to 
have  to  stand  year  after  year  for  official  portraits  whilst  the  artist 
is  piling  on  velvet  robes,  gold  lace,  ribbons,  garters,  crosses,  sword- 
tassels,  and  jack-boots!  It’s  just  making  tailor’s  dummies  and 
modistes’  blocks  of  the  poor  things.  How  they  must  hate  it ! — 
but  royaute  oblige.” 

“There’s  a  fine  thing,  indeed,”  said  Visto,  ”  what  life,  manli¬ 
ness,  vigour,  and  breezy  air,”  taking  us  up  to  Furse’s  cub-hunting 
group ;  “  what  a  loss  to  art  I  ” 

Heu,  miserande  piier,  si  qua  fata  aspera  rumpas, 

Tu  Marcellus  eris  ! 

“  Yes  I  indeed,  a  cruel  loss,”  we  all  said. 

“There  are  some  good  portraits,  too,  as  well  as  Sargent’s!  ”, 
said  Visto,  “  Ouless,  Shannon,  Cope,  Solomon,  Fildes,  Dicksee, 
and  other  less-known  men.  But  the  only  man  who  can  hold  it 
with  the  great  Frenchmen  of  to-day  is  plainly  Sargent,  and  let  us 
trust  he  will  not  spoil  the  rest.” 

“He  won’t  spoil  Ouless,”  said  I ;  ‘‘he  is  as  steady,  and  solid, 
and  thorough  as  ever.” 

Nor  did  we  neglect  the  ladies.  Lady  Butler,  as  true  and 
vigorous  as  ever;  Lucy  Kemp-Welch,  with  her  inimitable  feeling 
for  a  horse,  and  the  rest. 

“  One  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  modern  art,”  I  said,  ‘‘  is  the 
immense  addition  of  women  as  painters.  I  can  remember  in  the 
’forties,  or  even  in  the  ’fifties,  no  woman  exhibited  an  oil  picture. 
You  will  now  see  every  third  name  is  that  of  a  woman,  and  in 
the  water-colours  they  have  it  all  to  themselves.  Why  is  Lady 
Butler  not  R.A.,  I  wonder  !  ” 

“  Perhaps  she  declines  the  honour,”  said  the  young  rebel. 

Some  of  us  lingered  beside  the  Peter  Grahams,  the  David 
Murrays,  the  H.  W.  B.  Davis,  MacWhirters,  Arnesly  Browns, 
Alfred  Easts,  and  the  quiet  English  rural  bits  which  are  not 
behind  their  usual  form.  But  Van  Dyke  was  all  for  Stanhope 
Forbes,  La  Thangue,  and  Clausen. 

‘‘All  good  men,  and  sound,  pure,  manly  work,”  said  Visto; 
“but  you  need  not  suppose  that  this  is  the  last  word  in  modern 
art,  dear  boy.  A  picture  has  not  only  to  be  painted  well,  it  must 
be  a  thing  that  is  worth  painting — interesting,  original,  beautiful. 
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imaginative.  As  Tennyson  said,  yon  might  write  a  very  correct 
Wordsworthian  line — A  Mister  Wilkinson,  a  clergyman— but  this 
is  not  poetry.  An  old  man  with  sticks,  a  sailor  boy  in  a  boat,  a  1 
girl  feeding  a  bird,  arc  honest  facts,  which  you  may  honestly  J 
paint— but  they  don’t  make  a  picture.  Millet’s  Angelus  has  gone  I 
round  the  world,  because  it  is  more  than  an  old  peasant  and  his  I 
wife.  It  is  a  solemn  and  pathetic  poem.  To  make  a  work  of  art  i 
something  more  than  ‘values’  is  wanted.”  | 

”  It  seems  to  me  that  the  essential  point  to  insist  upon  nowa-  I 
days  is  the  subject  of  a  work  of  art,”  said  I.  ‘‘Many  of  these  | 
subjects  that  one  can  see  on  a  road  or  a  farm  any  day  may  be 
worth  painting  in  small,  on  a  canvas  16  x  10  inches.  When  it  \ 
comes  to  life-size,  on  a  canvas  60  x  48  inches,  as  a  great  gallery  ' 
work,  it  is  taking  it  all  too  seriously.  Everything  you  see,  painted  ^ 
as  you  see  it,  true  to  nature  in  lights,  values,  and  surfaces,  may  ^ 
be  an  honest  piece  of  handiwork,  but  it  is  not  art.  Your  ‘  Mister  | 
Wilkinsons,’  in  or  out  of  the  pulpit,  bore  us.  Your  beggar-boys,  1 
and  sheep-cots,  and  sandhills  may  be  perfectly  true,  but  utterly  | 
tedious.  Unless  you  can  show  us  some  memorable  thing,  some  i 
impressive  trait  in  your  beggar,  your  sheep,  or  your  sand,  we  do 
not  want  you  to  labour  the  matter  further.  And  then,  how  sadly 
the  habit  of  exhibitions  reacts  upon  the  painter.  He  thinks  what 
will  amuse  the  summer  visitor,  not  what  will  rejoice  the  heart  ; 
to  be  upon  our  walls.  One  of  the  cleverest  pictures  of  the  year, 
which  attracts  a  crowd  all  day  by  its  admirable  life,  its  ingenious 
telling  of  a  complex  story,  by  its  intense  ‘  modernity,’  as  the  slang 
goes,  would  hardly  be  a  pleasant  work  to  hang  over  one’s  dinner-  ■ 
table,  on  so  large  a  scale,  to  be  looked  at  day  after  day,  day  and  i 
night.  One’s  guests  would  ask,  as  they  sat  down  to  dinner-  j 
‘  Well!  who  is  she?’  And  there  would  be  whispers  all  round.  | 
The  curse  of  exhibitions  is  that  they  encourage  painters  to  labour  I 
out  silly  japes  of  their  own,  incidents  picked  out  of  Tit-bits,  to  | 
attract  mammas  by  some  baby  nonsense,  and  to  attract  girls  by  | 
mawkish  sentiment.  There  will  always  be  a  lot  of  poor  stuff  I 
whilst  painters  think  only  of  their  palettes,  and  not  of  their  minds;  | 
whilst  they  get  their  ideas  out  of  trashy  novels,  comic  plays,  and  | 
watery  poems.  Painters  want  cultivated  brains  as  well  as  nimble  | 
fingers.  Come,  let  us  walk  round  the  National  Gallery  before  we  I 
go  to  luncheon.” 


Frederic  Harrison. 


HOW  IT  STRUCK  A  CONTEMPORARY. 


In  a  previous  number  of  this  Review,  I  attempted  a  brief 
analysis  of  predictions  concerning  the  course  of  domestic  politics 
made  by  certain  eminent  writers  during  the  early  ’sixties.  A 
comparison  of  these  with  the  actual  course  of  events  suggested  a 
few  reflections  upon  the  pitfalls  which  await  those  who  prophesy 
on  public  affairs.  The  object  of  the  present  article  is — very  tenta¬ 
tively— to  apply  a  similar  method  to  certain  leading  questions  of 
foreign  politics.  Approximately  the  same  date  may  be  taken  as 
the  starting-point,  for  it  happens  to  be  just  anterior  to  the  strik¬ 
ing  series  of  events  which,  in  1870,  were  to  complete  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  Europe,  as  we  now’  know  it.  The  material  available  is 
so  abundant  that  only  a  very  small  part  of  it  can  be  passed  under 
review ;  but  sfjccial  attention  may  fairly  be  given  to  the  Essays 
on  Foreign  Politics  ^  by  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  recently  pub¬ 
lished.  The  profound  interest  of  these  is  that  they  furnish 
a  brilliant  contemporary  comment,  unrevised  at  any  subsequent 
date,  upon  the  beginning  of  the  great  movement  which  eight 
years  later  was  to  culminate  in  the  establishment  of  the  modern 
German  Empire. 

As  a  preliminary  to  this  study,  let  us  endeavour  to  reconstruct 
the  picture  of  Europe  as  it  appeared  to  a  statesman  living  in  the 
early  ’sixties.  The  memory  of  the  revolutions  of  1848 — 1849  w’as 
still  sufficiently  in  men’s  minds  to  create  a  suspicion  of  democracy 
and  a  sense  of  the  instability  of  existing  institutions.  Italy  was 
still  in  the  making,  but  securely  on  the  way  to  do  for  herself 
what  Najx)leon  III.  had  left  undone  at  the  Peace  of  Villafranca. 
The  Bourbons  had  finally  been  driven  from  Naples  and  South 
Italy  (March,  1861),  and  though  the  Austrians  were  still  in 
Venetia,  and  the  Pope  still  ruler  of  Rome,  the  final  issue  was 
scarcely  in  doubt.  Hopelessly  weakened  in  Italy,  Austria  was 
engaged  in  a  confused  struggle  with  others  of  her  nominal  sub¬ 
jects,  of  whom  the  Hungarians,  under  Deak,  were  shortly  to  win 
a  final  victory  over  the  Germanisers  and  to  emerge  as  an  autono¬ 
mous  nation.  She  still,  however,  held  the  acknowledged  hege¬ 
mony  of  the  German  States  and  cherished  the  dream  that  the 
unity  of  the  thirty-eight  sovereignties  w’hich  composed  the 
German  Confederation  would  eventually  be  accomplished  by  her. 

(1)  Essaj/n,  by  Robert  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  1861-1864.  Vol.  II.  Foreign 
Politics.  London  ;  John  Murray. 
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The  part  to  be  played  by  Prussia  was  as  yet  obscure.  Bismarck 
though  approaching  the  most  critical  moment  of  his  career,  was 
scarcely  known  in  Europe,  or,  if  known,  was  regarded  as  a  per¬ 
verse  kind  of  reactionary,  more  dangerous  to  his  own  country 
than  to  its  neighbours.  The  opposition  of  the  Prussian  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  his  scheme  for  reorganising  the  army  was  publicly  in 
evidence,  but  not  the  stubborn  will  which  was  to  suppress  the 
Parliament  and  prepare  Prussia  for  her  role  of  blood  and  iron. 
In  France  Napoleon  III.  was  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  and 
to  English  observers  the  future  of  Europe  seemed  to  hang  upon 
his  obscure  intentions.  The  near  Eastern  question  had  tem¬ 
porarily  been  settled  by  the  Crimean  War,  and  Russia  was 
occupied  in  the  emancipation  of  the  Serfs  and  the  suppression  of 
the  Poles.  Across  the  Atlantic  the  American  Civil  War  had  just 
broken  out. 

The  European  question  in  which  England  was  chiefly  in¬ 
terested  at  this  moment  was  that  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  the 
controversy  which  had  arisen  between  Denmark  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Austria  and  Prussia  on  the  other,  as  to  the  fate  of  these  two 
Duchies.  I  need  not  weary  the  reader  with  the  complications  of 
this  affair.  It  was  the  kind  of  quarrel  which  historians  are 
accustomed  to  call  inevitable.  On  the  map  the  Duchies  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  Danish  Peninsula,  and  their  sovereign  was 
the  King  of  Denmark ;  by  race  and  custom  they  were  predomin¬ 
antly  German,  and  looked  to  the  German  diet  to  protect  them 
from  the  ‘  ‘  Danification  ’  ’  which  would  have  destroyed  their 
German  character  and  separate  political  existence.  In  1850 
there  was  a  conflict  between  the  Danes  and  the  Prussians,  in 
which  the  former  were  victorious.  Then  came  the  diplomatic  patch- 
up  by  the  Powers  called  the  Treaty  of  London  11852),  Prussia  for 
the  time  giving  way,  but  inwardly  protesting.  For  the  next  few 
years  the  King  of  Denmark  pursued  his  policy  of  “  Danitication.” 
thinking  to  protect  himself  against  a  renewal  of  the  German 
attack,  but  in  reality  providing  the  case  which  his  opponents 
were  shortly  to  use  against  him.  The  affair  was  precisely  one 
of  those  about  which  the  opposing  parties  might  hold  contradictory 
opinions  without  departing  from  the  truth.  The  Danes  naturally 
wished  the  Duchies  to  be  Danish,  the  Germans  not  less  naturally 
claimed  that  they  ought  to  be  German.  The  Danes  in  “  Danify- 
ing  ”  violated  the  rights  of  the  Duchies  ;  the  Prussians  in  desiring 
to  annex  them,  threatened  the  rights  of  the  Danish  sovereign.  The 
sympathies  of  England  were  wholly  with  the  Danes,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  Russell  had  gone  far  in  speeches  and  des¬ 
patches  to  create  the  impression  that,  if  they  followed  the  advice 
of  the  British  Government,  they  would,  in  case  of  attack,  be 
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defended  by  the  armed  forces  of  this  country.  Lord  Palmerston 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  ‘  ‘  if  any  violent  attempt  were 
made  to  overthrow  their  rights  and  interfere  with  their  independ¬ 
ence,  those  who  made  the  attempt  would  find  in  the  result  that 
it  would  not  be  with  Denmark  alone  with  which  they  would 
have  to  contend.”  Only  one  interpretation  could  fairly  be  placed 
on  those  words,  but,  nevertheless,  when  Austria  and  Prussia  made 
their  joint  attack  in  1864,  it  was  with  Denmark  alone  that  the 
issue  was  fought  out,  and  except  in  one  unimportant  sea-fight, 
the  Danes  were  utterly  worsted.  England  was  now  out  of  the 
affair,  and  in  a  peace  concluded  at  Berlin,  the  Danes  surrendered 
the  Duchies  into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  The  cession  of  Holstein 
to  Austria  provided — and  was  no  doubt  intended  to  provide — the 


ground  for  the  quarrel  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  which  was 
the  next  of  Bismarck’s  remorseless  designs. 

The  second  volume  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  Essays  is  mainly 
occupied  with  this  question.  It  is  the  chief  theme  of  two  of  the 
essays,  the  third  deals  with  the  cognate  question  of  Poland,  which 
had  exercised  Europe  during  the  previous  year,  and  in  which 
also  Great  Britain  had  played  the  part  of  ineffective  remonstrant. 
Lord  Salisbury’s  argument  takes  the  form  of  a  controversial 
dilemma,  and  is  driven  home  with  unsparing  logic.  Either  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  Russell  should  not  have  used  the  language 
of  menace  to  Prussia  and  Austria,  or  they  should  have  made  good 
their  words  when  Prussia  and  Austria  defied  them.  Either  they 
should  not  have  led  Denmark  to  expect  assistance,  or  they  should 
have  stood  by  her  when  she  was  attacked.  Whether  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  himself  was  in  favour  of  armed  intervention,  has  been 
debated  since  these  Essays  appeared,  but  the  natural  inference 
■  from  the  closing  passage  of  the  Essay  entitled  The  Danish 
f  Duchies  is  certainly  that  he  was.^  That,  however,  is  immaterial 
for  present  purposes.  His  argument,  as  it  stands,  is  unanswer¬ 
able.  There  is  no  defence  for  the  diplomacy  which  threatens 
I  without  counting  the  cost ,  and  though  his  invective  is  fiercer  than 
I  the  manner  of  these  times,  and  could  hardly  have  been  agreeable 
I  reading  to  those  of  his  contemporaries  who  cherished  illusions 
I  about  their  country,  yet  its  effect  is  salutary,  and  it  clears  the 
ground  for  a  new  departure  in  British  policy.  From  henceforth 
Great  Britain  was  not  to  interfere  in  the  politics  of  Western 

i  Europe,  but  to  devote  her  whole  energy  to  sea-pow'er,  and  to 
expansion  over-sea. 

For  the  purposes  of  current  controversy,  nothing  could  have 
been  more  effective  than  Lord  Salisbury’s  line  of  argument.  Yet, 
in  looking  back  on  it,  wo  are  struck  with  the  limitations  in  the 
(1)  Essays,  11.,  148. 
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point  of  view.  The  relation  of  the  affair  to  the  national  politics 
of  Germany,  and  the  seeds  which  it  contained  of  the  subsequent 
quaiTel  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  escaped  Lord  Salisbury, as 
indeed,  it  escaped  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Eussell.  We  look 
in  vain  for  the  name  of  Bismarck  either  in  these  Essays  or  in 
any  contemporary  English  comment.  To  Lord  Salisbury  the 
attitude  of  the  Germans  is  a  piece  of  the  “  German  madness” 
and  he  warns  them  accordingly  :  — 

There  is  so  far  method  in  the  German  madness  that  the  excitement  is 
wildest  in  some  of  the  smaller  States,  which  are  tolerably  safe  from 
punishment.  Their  wisdom  in  trying  to  precipitate  a  conflict  in  which, 
individually,  they  can  hardly  lose,  and  may  possibly  gain,  may  perhaps 
be  justified  by  the  event.  Saxony,  for  instance,  will  probably  in  any 
case  reverse  the  fate  of  Francis  I.,  and  escape  with  everything  except 
her  honour.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  any  reflecting  men 
in  the  larger  States  can  blind  themselves  to  the  danger  upon  which  they 
are  rushing.  Germany  has  no  friend  on  any  frontier.  All  around  her 
are  lying  enemies  covetous  of  some  possession  that  belongs  to  a  German 
crown,  and  only  waiting  for  an  opportune  moment  to  attack.  The  first 
sign  that  the  lengthy  Danish  controversy  was  drawing  towards  actual 
war  has  brought  out  a  proclamation  from  Garibaldi  to  the  Italians,  and 
from  Kossuth  to  the  Hungarians.  Russia  is  probably  in  no  mood  to 
forgive  Austria  the  base  of  operations  which  the  Poles  have  found  upon 
the  Galician  frontier ;  and  the  Servians  will  have  little  affection  for  the 
staunch  upholders  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  hardihood  of  an  Austrian 
statesman,  who  is  eager  to  bring  on  war  upon  the  Eyder,  has  something  in 
it  of  antique  grandeur. 

«*»»««« 

But  Austria  w’ill  not  be  the  only  sufferer.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  lie  provinces  of  Bavaria  and  of  Prussia,  which  for  half  a  century 
have  been  at  once  a  temptation  and  a  reproach  to  France.  They  offer  a 
prize  to  ambition,  and  at  the  same  time  they  suggest  memories  of  humilia¬ 
tion  and  hopes  of  revenge.  The  sovereign  who  should  reunite  them  to 
the  French  Empire  would  build  his  dynasty  upon  a  foundation  which 
neither  Liberal  nor  Legitimist  could  shake.  They  are  already  half  French 
in  laws,  and  more  than  half  French  in  sympathy.  They  would  be  easy 
for  the  French  to  conquer ;  and  the  barrier  of  the  Rhine  would  make  it 
difficult  for  the  Germans  to  regain  them.' 


Germany  in  this  connection  must  be  read  as  including  Austria, 
and,  so  far  as  she  w^as  concerned,  there  was  reason  in  the  warn¬ 
ing.  Austria,  indeed,  was  to  pay  heavily  for  her  part  in  this 
enterprise,  but  in  a  manner  quite  unforeseen  by  the  author  of  this 
article.  But,  as  regards  Prussia,  advice  and  warning  were  wholly 
superfluous.  Never  was  a  policy  undertaken  wdth  such  precise 
appreciation  of  its  consequences,  or  with  a  more  dogged  determin¬ 
ation  to  make  it  serve  an  ulterior  purpose  as  yet  unavowed.  If 
there  were  any  “reflecting  men  in  the  larger  States”  srho 


(1)  Essays,  II.,  140-2. 
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doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  course  on  which  Prussia  was  bent, 
Bismarck  was  ready  for  them,  as  he  showed  two  years  later,  when 
he  occupied  Hanover,  Dresden,  and  Cassel  as  a  preliminary  to  his 
attack  upon  Austria.  Opinions  may  differ  about  the  morality  of 
Prussian  policy  at  this  period.  One  recent  writer  speaks  of  the 
Danish  campaign  as  a  triumph  of  Bismarck’s,  because  it  was  the 


deeply  thought  out  manoeuvre  of  how  to  embroil  and  compromise 
Austria  and  so  bring  about  the  second  war.”^  Another  remarks 
that  for  “complete  and  absolute  cynicism  his  (Bismarck’s)  pro- 
I  ceedings  at  this  time  are  not  surpassed  even  in  his  own  career.’’  ^ 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  moralities  of  the  matter,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  from  1864  onwards  to  1870,  Bismarck 
was  engaged  in  the  deep-laid  continuous  scheme  by  which  he  was 
to  divide  and  conquer  the  various  rivals  and  neighbours,  w'ho 
stood  between  Prussia  and  her  ambition  to  unite  the  German 
States  under  her  leadership. 

All  this  is  a  mere  commonplace  of  history  on  looking  back,  yet 
at  the  time  it  was  hidden  alike  from  Austria,  France,  and  Great 
Britain.  Austria  entered  unsuspectingly  into  the  affair  of  the 
Duchies;  Napoleon  III.  was  completely  hoodwinked  by  Bismarck 
at  the  Biarritz  interview ;  Great  Britain  remained  in  the  dark 
until  the  last  moment  before  the  Franco-German  war.  Within 
three  weeks  of  the  outbreak  of  that  war,  the  chief  of  the  per¬ 
manent  staff  of  the  Foreign  Office  informed  Lord  Granville  that 
“  he  had  never  known  foreign  affairs  in  a  more  tranquil  condition,’’ 
and  in  France  the  unhappy  M.  Ollivier  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
In  an  admirable  passage  in  these  Essays  Lord  Salisbury  demon¬ 
strates  the  immense  importance  of  the  harbours  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein  to  a  nation  with  “  a  future  on  the  sea,’’  and  here,  indeed, 
he  is  abundantly  justified  by  the  development  of  Kiel  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  great  canal  which  now  connects  the  North  Sea 
with  the  Baltic.  Yet  at  the  same  time  he  denounces  the  desire  to 
possess  these  harbours  as  not  merely  immoral,  which  perhaps  it 
was,  but  as  a  fantastic  and  dangerous  ambition  of  the  irresponsible 
national  party.  Germany  to  him  seems  a  dangerous  chaos  of  illu¬ 
sions  and  ambitions.  “No  one,’’  he  writes,  “would  have  ven- 
’  tured  to  predict  that  the  ambition  of  a  United  Germany  might  be 
=  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Europe  as  the  ambition  of  France 
1  or  Russia.  Unhappily  this  movement  for  national  unity  did  not 
^  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  more  sober  part  of  the  community.  It 
I'  was  closely  linked  with  the  secret  propaganda  of  those  wild  demo- 
^  cratic  theories  which  the  Eevolution  had  left  as  its  legacy  to 
Europe.  The  Democratic  and  the  National  Party  grew  up  side 

(1)  Foundations  of  Modern  Europe,  by  Emil  Reich  (Geo.  Bell),  p.  200. 

(2)  .4  History  of  Modern  England,  by  Herbert  Paul  (Macmillan).  Vol.  III.,  43. 
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by  side  in  an  alliance  so  close  that  they  could  barely  be  distin-  i  r 
guished  from  each  other.  In  such  companionship  it  was  not  likely  '  c 
that  the  designs  of  the  National  Party  would  be  marked  by  a  spirit  '  \ 
of  moderation ,  or  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  ;  moderation  i 
especially  in  the  matter  of  territory,  has  never  been  characteristic  ^ 
of  democracy.  Whenever  it  has  had  free  play,  in  the  ancient  world 
or  the  modern,  in  the  old  hemisphere  or  the  new,  a  thirst  for  c 
empire  and  a  readiness  for  aggressive  war  has  always  marked  it.”  ’  ( 

This  was  a  favourite  theme  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  to  the  end  of  his  c 

life,  and  though  he  was  responsible  for  adding  more  territory  to  a 

the  British  Empire  than  any  other  Prime  Minister  of  modern  f 
times,  he  seldom  missed  an  opportunity  of  telling  the  public  that  t 

the  quarrelsomeness  of  the  nations,  and  their  thirst  for  empire,  ; 

were  an  excess  of  the  democratic  spirit  which  had  swamped  the  old-  a 
fashioned  sober  statesmanship  of  kings  and  chancellors.  ( 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  generalisation  it  certainly  c 

did  not  apply  to  the  situation  in  Prussia  in  1863.  For  King  I 

William  I.  and  Bismarck  were  in  that  year  riding  rough-shod  over  i 
the  Prussian  constitution  and  the  will  of  the  democracy  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Lower  Chamber,  in  their  effort  to  create  the  army 
which  w'as  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  policy  of  blood  and  iron.  i 
The  minority,  which  meant  the  King  and  Bismarck,  had  proposed 
a  scheme  which  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  the  troops  and 
greatly  increased  their  efficiency,  but  the  democracy,  so  far  from 
encouraging  the  military  spirit  or  showing  ‘  ‘  a  readiness  for  aggres¬ 
sive  war,”  regarded  the  project  as  a  scheme  for  arming  the  crown 
against  the  people.  The  Low^er  Chamber  first  amended  the  Bill 
out  of  recognition,  and  then  rejected  it  altogether.  Bismarck 
thereupon  advised  the  King  to  prorogue  the  Chamber,  silence  the 
Press,  and  proceed  wdth  the  Bill  in  defiance  of  Parliament  and  the 
constitution.  This  advice  was  followed,  and  if  now  we  turn  from 
Lord  Salisbury’s  essay  to  Bismarck’s  autobiography,  and  to  his 
correspondence  with  the  King  and  other  Ministers  at  this  time,  we 
get  a  complete  inversion  of  the  view  which  Lord  Salisbury  was 
impressing  on  the  readers  of  the  Quarterly  Revieiv.  Bismarck  re¬ 
lates  how’  he  w^ent  to  see  the  King  at  Babelsberg  on  September 
22nd,  1862,  and  found  him  in  the  act  of  abdicating,  the  instrument  ; 
for  that  purpose  having  been  actually  drawn  up  and  laid  on  the  I 
table  before  them.^  He  persuaded  him  to  continue,  however,  and 
promised  to  join  the  Ministry  for  the  express  purpose  of  defying 
the  Parliament.^  A  month  later  the  King  was  again  in  the  deepest 
dejection,  and  Bismarck  went  to  meet  him  at  Juterbogk  on  his 

(1)  Kai^ays,  Vol.  II..  68. 

(2)  Bi/imarck  Reflections  and  Reminiscences.  Vol.  I.,  291. 

(5)  Ibidem,  310-13. 
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return  from  Baden-Baden ,  and  they  talked  in  the  railw’ay  carriage 
on  the  way  to  Berlin.  “  I  can  perfectly  well  see  where  all  this 
will  end,”  said  the  King  ;  “  over  there  in  front  of  the  Opera  House, 
under  my  windows  they  will  cut  off  your  head,  and  mine  a  little 
while  afterwards.”  “  Et  aprcs,  Sire,”  answered  Bismarck. 

“  Apres?  indeed  we  shall  be  dead,”  replied  the  King.  “Yes,” 
continued  Bismarck,  “  we  shall  be  dead ;  but  we  must  all  die  sooner 
or  later,  and  can  we  perish  more  honourably?  ”  Bismarck  goes 
on  to  tell  us  how  the  King  recovered  himself  as  the  talk  proceeded, 
and  ”  assumed  the  part  of  an  officer  fighting  for  kingdom  and 
fatherland,”  an  officer  “  who  has  orders  to  hold  a  certain  position 
to  the  death,  no  matter  whether  he  perishes  in  the  task  or  not.” 
And  thus,  when  they  arrived  at  Berlin  he  received  the  ministers 
and  officials  who  awaited  him  with  a  “joyous  and  combative” 
disposition.^  In  the  correspondence  we  have  the  frankest  avowal 
of  the  aims  of  these  autocratic  personages.  ‘  ‘  Therefore,  my  noble 
bear-hunter,”  writes  von  Boon,  in  January,  1869,  “be  coolly  calm 
and  keep  the  aim — preservation  from  democratic  anarchy — in 
view ;  away  with  fretful  agitation !  ”  ^  The  Crown  Prince 
vehemently  took  the  other  view'  and  got  himself  into  a  sad  scrape 
in  consequence.  “  I  will  tell  you,”  he  writes  to  Bismarck  on 
June  30th,  1863,  “  what  results  of  your  policy  I  foresee  :  You 
will  tamper  with  the  constitution  until  it  loses  its  value  in  the 
people’s  eyes,  and  in  this  way  you  will  incite  anarchist  endeavours 
which  go  beyond  the  constitution.  Y^ou  will  also  be  driven, 
whether  you  wish  it  or  not,  from  one  venturesome  interpretation 
to  another,  until  finally  the  naked,  undisguised  breach  of  the 
constitution  is  recommended.”  ^  The  Prince  accurately  reflected 
the  views  of  German  Liberals  and  Democrats,  who  regarded  the 
military  movement  as  hostile  to  German  unity ,  and  many  of  whom 
actively  opposed  the  invasion  of  the  Duchies  in  the  belief  that 
Bismarck’s  intention  was  to  expel  Prince  Frederick  of  Augusten- 
burg,  and  to  hand  back  Schlesw’ig  to  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark. 

There  could  scarcely  be  a  more  instructive  study  of  opinion 
than  is  furnished  by  a  comparison  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  Essays  with 
the  Bismarck  letters  and  reminiscences  of  this  period.  The  first 
give  us  the  contemporary  European  view ;  the  second  show  the 
real  design  and  intention  as  it  was  actually  carried  out.  To  Lord 
Salisbury  German  politics  seemed  hopelessly  chaotic.  “  It  is,  of 
course,  not  possible,”  he  writes,  in  1863,  “  to  forecast  the  political 
form  into  which  the  seething  mass  of  German  populations  will 
ultimately  crystallise.  But  one  of  two  alternatives  may  safely  be 

(1)  Iii.'>marck  Reflections  and  Reminiscences.  Vol.  I.,  310-13. 

(2)  The  Correspondence  of  William  1.  and  Bismarch.  Vol.  II.,  112. 

(3)  Ibid.,  107. 
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predicted  of  the  destiny  of  Germany  as  a  European  Power.  Either 
the  present  subdivision  which  neutralises  her  natural  resources  will 
cease  and  she  will  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  Empires  in  the 
world ;  or  else — a  far  likelier  issue — the  present  enthusiasm  will 
exhaust  the  energies  of  a  people  so  unpractical,  without  leading 
to  any  definite  result,  and  Germany  will  fall  back  into  her  old 
condition,  more  divided,  more  stagnant,  more  impotent  than 
before,  and  more  helplessly  the  slave  of  Russia.”*  ‘‘I  had  in¬ 
dicated  plainly  enough  the  direction  in  which  I  was  going,”  says 
Bismarck  of  his  action  in  1862.  “Prussia — such  was  the  point 
of  my  speech  (to  the  Budget  Commission  on  September  30th, 
1862) — as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show,  could  no  longer  wear 
unaided  on  its  long,  narrow  figure  the  panoply  which  Germany  re¬ 
quired  for  its  security ;  that  must  be  equally  distributed  over  all 
German  peoples.  We  should  get  no  nearer  the  goal  by  speeches, 
associations,  decisions  of  majorities  ;  we  should  be  unable  to  avoid 
a  serious  contest,  a  contest  which  could  only  be  settled  by  blood 
and  iron.  In  order  to  secure  our  success  in  this,  the  deputies 
must  place  the  greatest  possible  weight  of  blood  and  iron  in  the 
hands  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  order  that,  according  to  his  judg¬ 
ment,  he  might  throw  it  into  one  scale  or  the  other.”  ^  And  in 
another  passage  he  speaks  of  the  King  being  ‘  ‘  helped  across  the 
bridge  of  the  Danish  question  to  the  point  of  view  of  1866,  t.e., 
from  speaking  to  doing,  from  phrase  to  action.”  The  “  far  likelier 
issue,”  as  Lord  Salisbury  calls  it,  “  that  Germany  would  fall  back 
into  her  old  condition,”  had  at  that  very  moment  become  the 
least  probable,  and  the  “  seething  mass  of  German  populations” 
were  from  henceforth  in  the  grip  of  the  most  masterful  statesman 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  the  wars  which  followed,  so  far 
from  being  the  random  outbreaks  of  democratic  passion ,  w^ere  each 
in  turn  engineered  by  one  man,  who  with  consummate  skill  and 
foresight  imposed  his  master-plan  upon  King  and  people.  ‘‘The 
zeal  for  German  nationality,”  writes  Lord  Salisbury,  “if  it 
appears  to  us  hot,  is  at  least  invariably  safe.  Once  convince  them 
that  the  raid  on  Denmark  is  not  safe,  and  the  excitement  will 
subside  with  a  marvellous  rapidity.  .  .  .  Let  Germany  see  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  war  with  Denmark  means  w'ar  with  England,  and  the 
Governments  that  are  now  w'eakly  yielding  will  draw  courage  to 
free  their  subjects  from  the  imminence  of  a  greater  danger.” 
That,  it  must  be  said,  with  all  respect,  is  a  disastrous  passage. 
We  are  uncomfortably  struck  in  reading  the  Bismarck  letters  to 
find  how  little  weight  was  attached  at  Berlin  to  the  threat  from 
England.  There  is  a.  curious  letter  from  Bismarck  to  the  King, 

(1)  Essays,  IL,  143. 

(2)  Bismarck  Beftections  and  Reminiscences.  Vol.  1.,  509.  Ibid.,  Vol.  1.,  308 
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dated  December  11th ,  1863 — eleven  days  before  Holstein  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  German  troops — in  which  he  “  begs  most  respectfully  that 
your  Majesty  will  be  gracious  enough  to  receive  Lord  Wodehouse  ’  ’ 
(on  his  way  from  Copenhagen ,  where  he  had  been  sent  to  offer  good 
advice  to  King  Christian),  “  so  as  not  at  once  to  deprive  him  of  the 
hopes  set  by  England  on  the  result  of  the  Copenhagen  negotia¬ 
tions.”  *  Prussia,  in  other  words,  had  made  up  her  mind  to  act, 
whatever  England  might  say  or  do,  though  it  was  more  convenient 
not  to  disclose  her  intention  until  the  allied  troops  w'ere  actually 
in  possession  of  the  Duchies.  It  must  by  this  time  have  been  as 
clear  to  Bismarck ,  as  it  was  a  fortnight  later  to  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  England  could  not  act  single-handed,  nor  obtain  the 
assistance  either  of  Russia  or  France,  except  on  terms  which  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  accept.  The  Prussian  Minister  never 
missed  a  point  in  the  European  game,  and  he  wms  well  aware  of 
the  estrangement  which  had  arisen  between  England  and  France 
from  the  coolness  of  Lord  Palmerston  towards  the  Emperor’s 
grandiose  project  of  a  European  Congress  and  from  the  fiasco  of 
the  joint  remonstrance  of  the  tw'o  Powers  against  the  Russian 
treatment  of  Poland.  This  extraordinary  man  at  all  times  in  his 
career  knew  twice  as  much  about  the  affairs  of  his  neighbours  as 
any  of  them  knew'  about  the  designs  of  Germany,  and  it  must 
have  been  plain  to  him  at  this  moment  that  England  never  was  in 
a  worse  position  to  gain  European  assistance. 

Lord  Salisbury  was  w'rong  in  yet  another  respect.  It  did  not 
dispose  of  the  question  of  the  Duchies  to  speak  of  it  as  a  German 
“raid  on  Denmark.”  Though  Prussia  had  tied  herself  in  a  knot 
by  her  adhesion  to  the  Treaty  of  London — that  ‘‘terrible  treaty,” 
as  the  Prussian  King  kept  calling  it — which  guaranteed  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  Christian  IX.  and  his  suzerainty  over  the  Duchies,  the 
German  Confederation  which  forced  the  question  was  not  bound 
by  that  treaty ,  and  the  Federal  Diet  had  alw'ays  protested  against 
the  Danish  constitution  of  1855  (which  incorporated  the  Duchies 
with  Denmark)  as  an  infraction  of  its  rights.  More  than  this, 
Holstein  had  always  been  a  part  of  Germany,  and  the  inhabitants, 
even  of  Schleswig,  w'ere  to  a  large  extent  German-speaking.  These 
circumstances  may,  or  may  not,  have  justified  Prussia  in  picking 
holes  in  the  Treaty  of  London,  but  they  explain  the  excitement  in 
Germany  and  the  strong  exception  taken  by  Germans  to  the 
“  Danification  ”  of  the  Duchies.  It  was  a  mistake  to  interpret  these 
feelings  as  the  aimless  excitement  of  a  democracy  bent  on  aggres¬ 
sion  which  could  be  checked  by  plain  speaking  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government.  At  the  same  time,  a  contemporary  observer 
I  had  every  excuse  for  misreading  the  signs  of  the  times  in  the  early 
I  (1)  The  Correspondence  of  William  I.  and  Bismarck.  Vol.  I.,  37. 
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’sixties.  Germany  had  certainly  during  the  previous  years  been  in  \ 
a  ferment  of  confused  policies  and  combinations.  The  previous  p 
twelve  years  had  witnessed  the  revolutions  of  1848,  the  abortive  I 
experiment  of  the  national  Parliament,  the  refusal  of  the  King  of  ( 
Prussia  to  accept  the  imperial  dignity,  the  re-establishment  of  the  I 
Confederation,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Liberals,  and  much  vague  | 
and  apparently  purposeless  agitation  on  the  part  of  National 
Unions  and  Eeform  Unions.  So  far  as  the  outward  seeming  went, 
Lord  Salisbury  had  every  warrant  for  speaking  of  the  ‘  ‘  seething 
mass  of  German  populations,”  and  their  unpractical  energies. 
What  he  missed,  and  what  all  foreign  observers  missed,  was  the 
strong  creative  impulse  which  was  at  w’ork  beneath  these  agitations 
on  the  surface,  and  which,  directed  by  a  statesman  of  genius,  was 
to  weld  the  fluid  material  into  one  of  the  most  powerful  Empires 
in  the  world.  The  affair  of  the  Duchies  was  the  beginning  of  this 
final  consolidation,  and  it  restored  to  Prussia  the  opportunity  which 
she  had  thrown  away  when  King  Frederick  William  refused  the 
leadership  offered  him  in  1849  by  the  national  Parliament. 

Let  us  turn  now  for  one  moment  to  the  final  part  which  the 
British  Government  played  in  this  affair.  It  was  not  heroic,  aud 
it  fairly  lies  open  to  the  censure  which  Lord  Salisbury  passes  on 
it.  The  Danish  Government  had  strictly  followed  the  advice 
which  the  British  Cabinet  offered  to  it,  and  in  so  doing  had 
actually  furnished  Prussia  with  the  handle  that  she  desired  for 
forcible  interference.  The  details  are  too  complicated  to  enter  into 
at  this  moment,  but  Lord  Salisbury’s  analysis  of  them  is  searching 
and  just.^  Yet  in  the  last  resort  the  Danish  Government  found 
itself  single-handed  in  presence  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  It  was 
not  that  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Russell  disagreed  with  Lord 
Salisbury  about  the  merits  of  the  case.  They  shared  his  views 
about  the  “raid  on  Denmark,”  as  is  shown  in  a  multitude  of 
speeches  and  despatches ;  they  considered  the  conduct  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  to  be  ‘‘discreditably  bad.”  ^  But  at  the  critical 
moment  they  w-ere  without  allies ,  and  intervention  to  any  purpose 
wms  a  physical  impossibility.  It  has  been  said  in  subsequent 
times  that  they  were  beaten  in  the  Cabinet,  and — as  an  alternative 
explanation — that  the  Queen  forbade  the  war.  Lord  Palmerston’s 
letters  do,  indeed,  furnish  evidence  of  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  Queen,  no  doubt,  was  personally  averse  from  war  with 
Prussia,  but  the  decisive  fact  was  that  the  Government  was  with¬ 
out  the  force  for  this  enterprise.  Lord  Palmerston  himself  avows 
as  much  in  his  letters  to  Lord  John  Russell.  ‘‘  The  truth  is,”  he 
writes  on  February  13th,  1864,  ‘‘  that  to  enter  into  a  military 

(1)  Vol.  II.,  213. 

(2)  !>ee  TAfe  of  Lord  Palmeii<ton,  by  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley.  Vol.  II.,  450. 
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I  conflict  with  all  Germany  on  continental  ground  would  be  a  serious 
j  undertaking.  If  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  actively  cooperating 
i  with  us,  our  20,000  men  might  do  a  good  deal ;  but  Austria  and 
Prussia  could  bring  200,000  or  300,000  into  the  field,  and  would  be 
’  joined  by  the  smaller  German  States.”  So  it  appears  that  when 
the  moment  for  action  came  the  British  War  Office  were  only  pre- 

I pared  with  an  expeditionary  force  of  20,000  men.  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury,  who  was  responsible  for  the  Treaty  of  London,  and  who 
moved  and  carried  the  vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Palmerston’s 
Government  in  the  House  of  Lords,  appends  this  instnictive  foot¬ 
note  to  the  passage  in  his  memoirs  in  which  he  records  (under  date 
January  29th,  1864)  that  ”  the  Queen  will  not  hear  of  going  to 
war  with  Germany.”  ‘‘It  is  perhaps  well  that  we  did  not  enter 
into  this  contest,  as  our  army  was  not  armed  at  that  time,  like  the 
Prussians,  with  the  breechloader,  and  we  should  probably  have 
suffered  in  consequence  the  same  disaster  as  the  Austrians  did  two 
years  later.”  ^  It  is  at  least  to  Lord  Palmerston’s  credit  that  his 
miscalculation  of  the  forces  at  work  did  not  involve  us  in  the  fate 
of  those  who  tested  the  military  strength  of  Prussia  during  the 
next  ten  years.  The  legal  maxim,  nemo  ultra  posse,  came  into 
play  at  this  point. 

We  have  seen  that  Lord  Salisbury,  in  1863,  considered  it  to  be 
“the  far  likelier  issue  ”  that  Germany  w’ould  ‘‘  fall  back  into  her 
old  condition,  more  divided,  more  stagnant,  more  impotent  than 
before  and  more  helidessly  the  slave  of  Eussia.”  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  view  of  both  political  parties  in  this  country.  In 
Lord  Palmerston’s  view  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  Prussia 
was  not  that  she  would  be  too  strong,  but  rather  that  she  would 
be  not  strong  enough  to  play  her  part  in  Europe.  We  find  him 
comforting  himself  about  the  Duchies  in  1865  by  saying  that  ‘  ‘  it  is 
better  that  they  should  go  to  increase  the  power  of  Prussia  than 
that  they  should  form  another  little  State  to  be  added  to  the  cluster 
of  small  bodies  politic  which  encumber  Germany ,  and  render  it  of 
less  force  than  it  ought  to  be  in  the  general  balance  of  power  in 
the  world.”  ‘‘  Prussia,”  he  continues,  ‘‘  is  too  weak  as  she  now  is 
ever  to  be  honest  or  independent  in  her  action ;  and  with  a  view 
to  the  future ,  it  is  desirable  that  Germany  in  the  aggregate  should 
be  strong,  in  order  to  control  those  tw'o  ambitious  and  aggressive 
Powers,  France  and  Eussia,  that  press  upon  her  west  and  east.”  " 
It  was,  in  fact,  not  Germany,  but  France,  which  at  this  time 
ranked  as  the  menacing  and  aggressive  Power.  In  a  passage  of 
forcible  rhetoric  Lord  Salisbury  warns  the  Germans  that  when  they 
have  plunged  into  war  and  ‘‘  renounced  the  protection  of  public 

(1)  Memoirs  of  an  Ex-Minister.  Vol.  II.,  315. 

(2)  TAfe.  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Vol.  II.,  446. 
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law,  by  shamelessly  breaking  it  themselves,”  the  time  of  the 
French  Emperor  will  have  come — the  Emperor  who  was  awaiting 
his  opportunity  ‘‘  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  Mexico  ”  by  seizing 
the  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  ‘  ‘  which  for  half  a 
century  have  been  at  once  a  temptation  and  a  reproach  to 
France.”  ‘  These  provinces  ”  would  be  easy  for  the  French  to 
concpier,  and  the  barrier  of  the  Rhine  would  make  it  difficult  for 
the  Germans  to  regain  them.”  In  the  famous  correspondence  in 
which  Lord  Palmerston  rebuked  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Cobden- 
for  desiring  to  reduce  expenditure  on  armaments,  it  is  to  the  am¬ 
bitions  of  France  that  he  appeals  as  justifying  a  high  degree  of 
military  and  naval  efficiency  on  our  part.  “  We  have  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  a  people  who,  say  what  they  may,  hate  us  as 
a  nation  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  and  would  make  any 
sacrifice  to  inflict  a  deep  humiliation  upon  England.  It  is  natural 
that  this  should  be.  They  are  eminently  vain,  and  their  passion  is 
glory  in  war.  They  cannot  forget  or  forgive  Aboukir,  Trafalgar, 
the  Peninsular,  Waterloo,  and  St.  Helena.”  This  fear  of  France 
powerfully  possessed  Lord  Palmerston  during  the  last  four  years 
of  his  life,  and  was,  in  effect,  fatal  to  the  intervention  that  he  de¬ 
sired  in  the  affair  of  the  Duchies.  For  how  could  he  expect  the 
French  to  support  him,  if  he  desired,  at  the  same  time,  to  block 
the  most  cherished  projects  of  the  French  Emperor  (e.g.,  his 
European  Congress  in  1863)  and  to  deprive  him  of  all  possible 
means  of  benefiting  himself  which  might  arise  out  of  the  joint 
adventure?  Louis  Napoleon,  as  he  had  shown  in  1859,  did  not 
belong  to  the  class  of  men  who  ”  serve  God  for  nought.”  Lord 
Palmerston  had  to  make  his  choice  between  the  aggrandisement  of 
France  and  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia,  and,  with  whatever 
lamentations  over  the  fate  of  Denmark  or  protests  against  the  dis¬ 
creditable  conduct  of  the  Germans,  he  preferred  the  second  alter¬ 
native  when  it  came  to  action.  “It  might,  of  course,  have  been 
very  different,”  is  the  remark  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  biographer 
about  the  upshot  of  this  affair,  “  could  England  have  consented  to 
French  conquest  on  the  Rhine  as  the  price  to  be  paid  for  French 
assistance.” 

What  emerges  from  this  analysis  is  that  the  leading  features  of 
the  second  greatest  formative  period  of  the  last  century— the 
features  which  have  all  the  obviousness  of  the  inevitable  on  looking 
back — were  mostly  hidden  from  the  contemporary  observer.  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Lord  Palmerston  looked  out  upon  the  ferment  of 
the  German  States  and  saw  neither  purpose  nor  principle  in  their 
excited  movements.  They  supposed  the  invasion  of  the  Duchies 

(1)  Esf>ay.o.  Vol.  II.,  142. 

(2)  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Vol.  II.,  446. 
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to  be  the  random  act  of  democracies  bent  on  aggression ,  whereas 
in  reality  it  was  the  first  act  in  a  deliberate  policy  imposed  by  the 
despotic  will  of  one  man.  They  w’ere  seemingly  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  Bismarck ,  and  had  missed  the  significance  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  struggle  betw^een  him  and  the  Prussian  Assembly  in 
regard  to  his  openly  avowed  policy  of  “blood  and  iron.”  Lord 
Palmerston  supposed  Prussia  to  be  too  weak  to  maintain  her  proper 
place  in  Europe,  whereas  she  was  shortly  to  prove  herself  the  most 
formidable  of  military  Powers.  On  the  other  hand,  he  believed 
France  to  be  a  growing  menace  to  her  neighbours,  and  especially 
to  Great  Britain,  whereas,  in  reality,  she  had  exhausted  the 
ji  energies  which  the  second  Empire  had  brought  into  being,  and  had 
definitely  entered  upon  the  period  of  decline  which  led  to  the 
catastrophe  of  1870.  All  these  misconceptions  were  shared  in 
Austria  and  France,  and  with  disastrous  consequences  to  both 
Powers.  Austria  looked  on  complacently  while  reorganisation  and 
rearmament  proceeded  in  Prussia,  and  remained  content  wnth  her 
old-patterned  muzzle-loader.  The  result  was  seen  at  Koniggratz. 
France  also  remained  invincibly  convinced  of  her  superiority  to  all¬ 
comers,  and  the  warning  despatches  of  her  military  attache  at 
Berlin  were  found  unopened  in  the  bureau  of  her  Emperor  after 
the  disaster  of  Sedan.  Lord  Granville,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
assured  by  his  Permanent  Secretary  at  the  Foreign  Office  within 
a  few  days  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war,  that  he  had 
never  known  foreign  affairs  in  a  more  tranquil  position. 

It  is  intelligible  enough  that  the  first  steps  in  this  continuous 
policy  should  have  been  misunderstood,  but  almost  inconceivable 
that  the  intention  should  not  have  been  perceived  after  the  first  and 
second  warnings.  Bismarck’s  diplomacy  was  open  and  un¬ 
ashamed.  He  entrapped  Austria  after  the  Danish  war  by  a  device 
so  simple  that  one  would  have  supposed  it  could  scarcely  deceive 
a  child.  His  manner  of  settling  with  Austria  after  the  six  weeks’ 
war,  and  his  forbearance  towards  the  southern  States  which  had 
sided  with  Austria,  looks  in  retrospect  like  an  open  advertisement 
that  he  was  preparing  for  another  war.  Why  were  these  signs 
not  perceived  by  his  contemporaries?  We  can  only  say  that  the 
idea  of  a  new  Power  is  one  of  the  hardest  for  the  official  mind  to 
entertain.  And  what  w^as  Prussia  or  these  German  States  and 
[Kitty  Principalities,  with  their  sham  royalties  and  absurd  courts, 
their  impracticable  metaphysicians,  turbulent  socialists  and 
pedantic  professors,  that  they  should  presume  to  challenge  their 
great  neighbours  and  break  in  upon  the  ordered  solemnities  of 
Europe  as  decreed  by  the  acknowledged  Potentates  ?  Diplomatic 
theory  knew  nothing  of  these  upstarts. 
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It  was  not  only  in  European  affairs  that  the  statesmen  of  this 
period  showed  their  ignorance  of  the  future.  The  American  Civil 
War  was  raging,  and  that  also  presented  an  inscrutable  problem  to 
English  public  men.  In  the  year  1862  Mr.  Gladstone  had  made 
his  disastrous  declaration — for  which  afterwards  he  made  such 
ample  reparation — that  Jefferson  Davis  had  made  a  nation.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  notorious  fact  that  English  sympathies 
were  mainly  with  the  South  during  this  struggle ;  what  concerns 
us  here  is  that  to  the  most  expert  observers  the  cause  of  the  North 
looked  hopeless  at  this  period,  and  the  disruption  of  the  United 
States  inevitable.  In  the  autumn  of  1862,  Lord  Eussell  circulated 
a  memorandum  to  the  British  Cabinet  in  which  he  came  to  the 
emphatic  conclusion  that  it  had  now  become  a  question  for  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe  whether  it  was  not  their  duty  “to  ask 
both  parties  to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  arms  for  the  purpose 
of  weighing  calmly  the  advantages  of  peace.”  A  peaceful  separa¬ 
tion  between  North  and  South  seemed  to  Cornewall  Lewis  the  best 
solution  for  the  North,  though  on  other  grounds  he  objected  to  the 


proposed  intervention.^  Lord  Palmerston  seems  to  have  been  torn 
between  two  emotions,  one  “  a  desire  for  severance  as  a  diminution 
of  a  dangerous  Power,”  ^  the  other  a  desire  “  not  to  mix  ourselves 
up  with  the  acknowledgment  of  slavery.”^  In  those  circum¬ 
stances  he  “  prudently  held  his  tongue,”  but  he,  too,  appears  to 
have  been  of  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  North  was  desperate. 
Some  of  the  enthusiasm  for  the  South  was  tempered  by  the  fear 
that  the  North,  if  beaten,  would  still  be  “left  with  a  fine  army, 
which  they  might  use  in  attempting  the  conquest  of  Canada,  a 
country  difficult  to  defend.”  *  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  quota¬ 
tions  ;  the  simple  fact  that  concerns  us  is  that  all  the  estimates  of 
the  situation  which  found  favour  in  official  and  unofficial  quarters 
were  disastrously  wrong.  From  de  Tocqueville’s  prediction  that 
the  United  States  would  be  a  land  of  moderate  fortunes  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed,  down  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  assertion  that  Jefferson  Davis 
had  made  a  nation,  prophecy  about  America  had  proved  a  par¬ 
ticularly  slippery  business. 

And  finally  we  come  down  to  quite  modern  times,  and  see  the 
history  of  the  great  miscalculation  about  Germany  repeating  itself 
with  astonishing  fidelity  in  the  Far  East — in  the  long,  skilful,  and 
determined  diplomacy  of  Japan  and  her  persistent,  unobserved 
preparations,  and  in  the  conviction  of  Kussia  that  she  had  only  to 
march  through  Manchuria  and  dictate  her  own  terms  at  Tokio. 

(1)  See  Morley’s  Life  of  Gladstone.  Vol.  II.,  84. 

(2)  Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  82.  (Mr.  Gladstone’s  memorandum,  written  in  1896.) 

(3)  See  Life  of  Tjord  Palmerston.  Vol.  II.,  405.  Letter  to  Mr.  Edward  Ellict 

(4)  Malmesbxiry  Memoirs.  Vol.  II.,  261. 
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The  warning  which  France  had  in  the  Austrian  campaign  of  1866 
was  duly  given  to  Eussia  in  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  war  of  1895, 
and  went  similarly  unheeded.  Historical  experience  seems,  in¬ 
deed,  to  count  for  nothing  in  the  business  of  international  states¬ 
manship.  Looking  round  the  world  at  the  present  time,  one  can 
but  ask  rather  anxiously  whether  there  is  any  other  ferment  going 
on,  any  other  statesman  or  nation  working  silently  toivards  an 
unexpected  crisis  which  is  similarly  hidden  from  the  eyes  of 
contemporaries. 

That  is  too  difficult  a  speculation  to  enter  upon  at  the  fag-end 
of  this  article,  but  let  me  add,  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  that 
the  object  of  this  analysis  is  not  to  encourage  scepticism  about  the 
part  w’hich  statesmen  and  statesmanship  play  in  the  world,  I  can 
imagine  someone  asking  why ,  if  the  wisest  of  men  are  thus  shown 
to  have  walked  in  darkness  about  the  most  conspicuous  affairs,  we 
should  not  close  our  Foreign  Offices  and  let  the  inscrutable  forces 
which  determine  human  destiny  carry  us  whither  they  will.  The 
answer  is  twofold  :  first,  that  if  some  statesmen  appear  to  be  blind, 
others  are  seen  shaping  events  with  indomitable  will  and  courage, 
and  bringing  great  movements  to  their  predetermined  issue ; 
secondly,  that  though  the  errors  of  statesmen  are  conspicuously  re¬ 
corded  in  history,  they  generally  get  less  credit  than  is  their  due  for 
the  avoidance  of  disasters  which  might  have  happened  but  for  their 
foresight  and  prudence.  If  historians  recorded  not  only  what 
happened,  but  what  might  have  happened  but  for  the  saving  hand 
at  critical  moments,  some  reputations,  now  rather  low,  would  be 
handsomely  re-established.  Lord  Salisbury  himself  certainly 
would  not  lose  by  this  negative  estimate.  But  when  all  is  said, 
the  history  of  the  last  forty  years  does  reveal  repeated  failures  to 
perceive  w'hat  a  subsequent  judgment  declares  to  have  been  the 
obvious  course  of  events.  Some  of  these  failures  might,  one  would 
suppose,  have  been  averted  by  mere  mechanical  precautions,  such 
as  the  existence  of  efficient  intelligence  departments,  and  the  habit 
of  diligently  digesting  their  reports,  but  others,  and  the  more  im- 
iwrtant,  are  failures  in  the  judgment  of  human  nature,  failures  to 
appraise  the  value  of  moral  causes,  and  of  the  hopes,  ambitions, 
and  ideals  which  govern  men  of  other  races.  We  are,  perhaps,  in 
rather  special  need  of  being  reminded  of  this  source  of  error  at  a 
time  when  nations  are  peculiarly  in  the  habit  of  weighing  each 
other  according  to  the  number  of  men  they  can  put  in  the  field 
or  the  number  of  ships  they  can  launch  against  a  possible  enemy, 

J,  A,  Spender, 
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I  CANNOT  hope  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  magazine  article  to  | 
do  justice  to  the  career  of  a  statesman  whose  public  services, 
rendered  almost  continuously  and  in  both  hemispheres,  have  ex¬ 
tended,  up  to  the  present  time,  over  a  period  of  no  fewer  than 
thirty-five  years.  I  think,  nevertheless,  that  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  profound  regret,  and  almost  a  national  loss,  if  a  survey,  albeit  t 
brief  and  incomplete,  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s  splendid  public  ser-  i 
vices  were  postponed  until  he  should  retire  from  public  life,  or  ^ 
they  should  become  the  subject  of  an  obituary  notice.  The  I 
memory  of  the  public  is  proverbially  short.  It  is  occupied  only  - 
with  the  affairs  of  the  moment.  Its  outlook  is  prospective  rather  ! 
than  retrospective.  Hence  too  often  in  the  past  the  stature  of 
great  men  has  received  but  scanty  recognition  until  too  late.  = 
Distance,  apparently,  was  necessary  to  secure  accuracy  of  per-  I 
spective.  Giotto’s  Tower  and  the  Duomo  seem  most  imposing  = 
from  Fiesole.  The  old  Campanile  of  St.  Mark’s  was  most  impres-  ^ 
sive,  viewed  from  the  deck  of  the  Chioggia  steamer.  When  beheld 
from  the  Villa  d’Este,  or  Tivoli,  silhouetted  against  a  westering 
sun,  the  colossal  proportions  of  St.  Peter’s  are  best  realised.  It  is  J 
none  the  less  desirable  from  time  to  time  to  make  a  coniprehen-  f 
sive  survey  of  the  public  services  rendered  by  our  statesmen,  so  | 
that  the  electors  who  are  not  blind  to  all  save  party  interests  i 
may  be  in  a  position  to  judge  how  far  it  is  desirable,  or  even  safe, 
to  entrust  them  with  the  further  conduct  of  public  affairs. 

That  Lord  Lansdowne  stands  a  valuable  asset  to  the  credit  of 
the  Unionist  Party  goes  without  saying.  In  the  light  of  recent 
events  he  cannot  fail  to  be  a  ppraised  at  an  enhanced  value  in  the  [ 
searching  political  audit  to  be  holden  in  the  constituencies  at  no  | 
distant  date.  Lord  Lansdowne  is  more,  however,  than  a  mere  | 
party  property  that  serves  to  maintain  Unionist  credit  at  a  high  | 
pitch.  His  ripe  experience,  sound  judgment,  and  patriotism,  are 
ever  at  the  service  of  the  State.  They  constitute  a  national  re¬ 
source  upon  which  the  country  can  draw  to  meet  any  liability,  p 
whether  the 'Unionist  Party  be  in  power  or  not.  He  is  a  striking  = 
example  of  the  advantage  derived  by  the  British  Empire  from  b 
the  old  nobility  participating  in  its  public  affairs.  Possessed  of 
leisure  and  affluence,  they  can  devote  themselves  very  early  in 
life  to  the  public  weal.  Their  social  influence  can  secure  for  [ 
them  minor  offices  which  furnish  abundant  opportunities  for  the  I 
demonstration  of  their  capacity  to  the  leaders  of  party.  At  an  f 
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I  age  when  the  successful  lawyer,  savant,  or  merchant,  enters  the 
jwlitical  nursery,  they  are  found  fully  equipped  to  administer  the 
highest  offices  of  State.  Furthermore,  their  presence  in  politics 
i  is  disinterested.  If  one  excludes  the  laudable  ambition  to  serve 
one’s  country  by  becoming  a  great  statesman,  a  scion  of  the  old 
i  nobility  has  nothing  to  gain  by  adopting  a  political  career.  Least 
of  all  Lord  Lansdowme.  Called  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
I  attainment  of  his  majority  he  succeeded  to  an  ancient  title  and 
'  great  wealth,  his  Irish  property  alone  totalling  to  more  than  one 
I  hundred  and  tw’enty  thousand  acres  with  a  rent-roll  of  .-£32,000 
;  per  annum.  In  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  was  appointed  a  Lord 
I  of  the  Treasury  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  second  administration.  His 
!  speech  introducing  his  first  measure,  the  Newspapers,  &c..  Bill,  a 
complicated  scheme  of  reform,  gave  an  earnest  of  his  remarkable 
sagacity.  Having  served  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  in  the 
Xational  Counting  House,  representing  it  in  the  Upper  Chamber 
during  that  period,  he  was  appointed  Under-Secretary  for  War, 
and  he  assisted  Mr.  Cardwell  to  administer  the  Army  until  the 
Liberal  debacle  of  1874.  For  the  next  six  years  he  was  a  specta¬ 
tor  rather  than  a  combatant  in  the  political  arena  ;  but  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  returned  to  office  in  1880  Lord  Lansdowne  accepted 
the  Under-Secretaryship  for  India  under  the  INIarquis  of  Hart- 
ington.  An  Under-Secretary  is  at  best  a  subordinate  official. 
Though  his  advice  and  assistance  may  have  been  invaluable,  it  is 
his  official  chief  who  gains  the  kudos  of  every  departmental 
success.  The  services  of  a  capable  Under- Secretary,  however, 
are  rarely  forgotten.  In  due  season  promotion  comes  to  the 
meritorious. 

It  came  to  Lord  Lansdowne  in  1883  when  he  accepted  the 
Governor-Generalship  of  Canada.  In  appointing  him  Mr. 
Gladstone  did  a  generous  act,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  Lord 
Lansdowne  had  denounced  the  proposed  precipitate  abandonment 
of  Candahar.  In  1881  he  and  the  late  Duke  of  Argyll  furnished 
instances  of  patriotism  triumphing  over  party  when  they  seceded 
from  the  Liberal  Government,  rather  than  be  parties  to  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  proposed  by  their  chief. 

Lord  Lansdowne’s  opposition  to  the  Land  Bill  drew  on  him 
;  bitter  personal  attacks  in  the  Irish  Nationalist  Press.  A  recru- 
I  '  descence  of  abuse  broke  out  on  his  appointment  to  Canada,  and  he 
■  was  promised  the  uncompromising  hostility  of  the  Irish  in  the 
I  Dominion.  It  w'as  stated  that  he  had  received  many  letters 

^  threatening  him  with  personal  violence.  Dynamite  plots,  too, 

,  were  mooted,  in  consequence  of  which  extra  precautions  were 
^  taken  to  ensure  the  safety  of  H.M.  ships  in  Canadian  waters.^ 
(1)  Times,  October  26th,  1883. 
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But  the  new  Governor -General  regarded  not  these  signs  of  the 
times,  wdiich  might  have  shaken  the  resolution  of  a  less  deter¬ 
mined  man.  Sailing  from  Moville  in  an  Allan  liner,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Lady  Lansdowne ,  he  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  23rd  of 
October,  1883.  His  official  entry  on  the  day  following  was 
attended  by  great  public  enthusiasm  and  afforded  an  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  exercise  of  a  diplomatic  temperament.  In  replying 
to  the  address  of  w^elcome,  tendered  by  the  Quebec  Corporation, 
Lord  Lansdowne  spoke  in  French.  That  delicate  compliment 
touched  a  chord  in  the  hearts  of  his  sensitive  French- 
Canadian  audience.  A  member  of  the  staff  informed  me  that  no 
words  could  adequately  describe  the  wild  enthusiasm  the  speech 
evoked.  The  significance  of  his  use  of  the  language  of  the  French- 
Canadian  will  appear  more  clearly  from  a  brief  survey  of  the 
history  of  Canada. 

In  1-525  the  French  took  possession  of  the  land  discovered  by 
Sebastian  Cabot  twenty-eight  years  previously.  General  Wolfe’s 
troops,  scaling  the  heights  of  Abraham,  captured  Quebec  in  1763, 
and  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  concluded  that  year,  the  remainder  of 
Canada  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  The  Imperial  Act  31 
George  III.  c.  31,  divided  the  country  into  Upper  Canada  or  On¬ 
tario,  and  Lower  Canada  or  Quebec.  These  two  provinces,  how¬ 
ever,  were  re-united  by  Lord  John  Bussell,  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
in  1840,^  under  the  name  of  the  Province  of  Canada.  That  proved 
to  be  a  most  impolitic  measure.  Prior  to  the  cession  Lower 
Canada  was  governed  by  French  law,  and  the  Eoman  Catholic 
religion  was  its  established  faith.  After  the  cession  the  lex  loci 
prevailed,  and  the  already  established  religion  received  statutory 
confirmation.  In  Upper  Canada  it  wms  not  so,  and  the  two 
Canadas  found  it  impossible,  owing  to  religious  and  racial 
jealousies  and  strife,  to  live  peaceably  under  one  government. 
In  short ,  the  Act  of  1840  failed  because  it  sought  to  combine  the 
federal  principle  with  unity  of  action  in  local  affairs.  To  remedy 
this  state  of  things  the  British  North  America  Act,  1867,  the 
great  achievement  of  Sir  John  MacDonald  and  the  Conservative 
Party,  was  passed.  It  restored  the  separate  existence  formerly 
enjoyed  by  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  respectively,  and  united 
federally  into  one  Dominion  the  Provinces  of  Upper  Canada, 
Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  Three  years 
later  Manitoba  was  added,  and  the  North-West  Territories  an¬ 
nexed  :  in  1872  British  Colombia,  and  in  1875  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  acceded  to  the  Dominion.  In  these  circumstances  the 
people  of  Quebec  appreciated  the  new  Governor-General’s  adroit 
speech  in  their  mother  tongue,  not  merely  as  being  a  graceful 
(1)  3  &  4  Viet.  c.  35. 
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compliment  to  their  susceptibilities,  but  as  emphasising  the 
recognition  already  accorded  to  them  as  a  distinct  political  entity. 
Thus  Lord  Lansdowne  scored  his  first  diplomatic  success. 

Very  early  in  his  public  career  Lord  Lansdowne  had  learned 
that  Imperial  unity  does  not  require  uniformity  of  language  and 
race.  To  use  an  expression  with  which  we  have  recently  become 
familiar,  he  had  learned  to  think  imperially.  His  keen  political 
vision  refused  to  endorse  the  views  expressed  by  Huskisson  when 
Colonial  Secretary,  by  Brougham,  and  by  others,  that  England 
must  cast  Canada  adrift.  A  short  experience  in  the  West 
convinced  him  that  the  superficial  and  somewhat  interested  so¬ 
phistics  of  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  grossly  misrepresented 
Canadian  feeling.  He  even  ventured  to  traverse  the  dogma  of 
Printing  House  Square  that  Canada  was  ‘  ‘  a  dead  weight  to 
England.”  ^ 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  Toronto  on  January  10th,  1884 — twenty 
years  before  the  renaissance  of  our  colonial  policy — he  clearly 
enunciated  the  views  he  advocated.  Protesting  against  the 
simile  of  a  celebrated  French  statesman  who  had  compared  colon¬ 
ies  to  fruit  which  fell  from  the  parent  tree  as  soon  as  it  became 
ripe,  he  said  in  language  well  worth  repeating  : — ‘‘If  we  are  to 
make  a  comparison  I  think  I  can  suggest  a  better  one.  I  have 
seen  in  our  English  forests  a  stately  elm  still  vigorous  and 
majestic  pushing  out  towards  every  point  of  the  compass  huge 
limbs,  some  of  which  promise  to  vie  in  strength  and  size  with  the 
parent  stem.  Of  these  some  have  from  their  very  weight  touched 
the  earth  and  taken  root  there,  shooting  downwards  into  the  soil 
and  upwards  towards  the  sky,  and  drawing  sap  and  vigour,  partly 
from  the  parent  stock,  and  partly  from  the  earth  beneath,  until  at 
last  the  old  tree  has  become  the  centre  of  a  sturdy  group,  of 
which  each  member  helps  to  shelter  and  support  the  rest.”  ^  Is  it 
too  much  to  say  that  in  these  words  Lord  Lansdowne  adumbrated 
the  Australian  Commonwealth  ? 

When  the  new  Governor-General  entered  office  the  political 
horizon  was  clear.  True,  a  Fenian  plot  or  two  against  his  life 
were  alleged.  The  Clan-na-Gael,  also,  uttered  threatenings.  But 
there  were  no  serious  difficulties  to  be  faced  as,  for  instance, 
awaited  Lord  Dufferin  in  the  Pacific  Scandals,  or  the  case  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  Litellier,  which  strained  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  Lord  Lome  and  the  Canadian  Ministry  to  well-nigh 
breaking  point.  Trade  was  flourishing.  During  the  last  ad¬ 
ministration  the  revenue  had  risen  from  twenty-two  to  thirty-five 
million  dollars,  and  savings-bank  deposits  from  eight  to  twenty- 

(1)  “  Caiuula  and  Empire,”  Sutionul  L’ericiv,  v.  27,  674. 

(2)  \'idt  Times,  May  22nd,  1888. 
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one  million  dollars.  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  2,500  miles  of  the  great  Canadian  Pacific  Piailway  had  been 
laid  and  were  available  for  traffic.  Before  he  left  Canada  Lord 
Ijansdowne  was  able  to  realise  the  hope  he  early  expressed  to 
be  the  first  Governor-General  to  cross  the  Rockies  on  Canadian 
metals.  The  absence  of  any  question  of  transcendent  moment 
left  him  free  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  study  Canada’s  wants. 
He  had  been,  however,  little  more  than  a  year  in  office  when 
Louis  Riel’s  rebellion  broke  out.  The  true  cause  of  the  rising 
was  the  ever-increasing  volume  of  immigration  into  the  North- 
West  Provinces,  which  drove  the  half-breeds  and  Indians  before 
it.  Even  at  that  date  the  immigration  exceeded  50,000  a  year. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  stated  that  the  grov/th  of  Winnipeg,  the 
capital  of  Manitoba,  had  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  Chicago 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  its  infancy.*  Riel  had  previously 
induced  a  revolt  in  Manitoba,  but  the  movement  in  1870  was 
crushed  by  the  Red  River  Expedition  under  Wolseley,  whose 
brilliant  career  as  a  soldier  dates  from  that  period.  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  however,  had  to  deal  with  a  much  more  formidable  affair. 
Riel  started  with  only  a  few  hundred  followers,  but  after  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Battleford  by  the  rebels  towards  the  end  of  March  1885, 
in  addition  to  the  half-breeds,  almost  all  the  Indian  tribes  in  the 
North-West  had  dug  up  the  hatchet  and  were  on  the  war-path. 
Four  hundred  regular  troops  sent  from  Ottawa  to  assist  the  Mani¬ 
toba  Militia  proved  inadequate.  General  Middleton  was  then 
despatched  with  1,500  regulars,  and  his  first  duty  was  to  relieve 
Fort  Carlton,  whither  a  handful  of  British  troops  had  retreated. 
His  force  was  severely  handled  at  Fish  Creek,  wffiere  Riel’s  rifle- 
pits  were  constructed  on  highly  scientific  principles.  This  check 
delayed  Middleton’s  advance  for  some  weeks.  In  the  middle  of 
May,  however,  by  the  skilful  handling  of  his  forces  numbering 
over  5,000,  he  turned  Riel’s  strong  and  well-defended  position 
at  Batoche,  and  scattered  the  rebels.  Riel’s  subsequent  capture, 
trial,  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  execution,  all  are  matters 
of  history. 

By  midsummer  the  political  horizon,  upon  which  Riel’s  rebel¬ 
lion  had  for  some  time  cast  an  ominous  cloud,  was  again  quite 
clear.  Lord  Lansdowne  started  on  a  long-projected  tour  through 
the  North-West  Provinces.  Not,  however,  before  he  had  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Commission  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  half-breeds 
and  Indians.  They  complained  that  many  of  the  promises  made 
after  the  suppression  of  Riel’s  first  revolt  had  never  been  fulfilled, 
and  Lord  Lansdowne  was  satisfied,  after  making  a  preliminary 
inquiry,  that  some  of  the  allegations  were  well-founded.  The 
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tour  of  the  North-West  Provinces  and  the  Pacific  coast  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  three  months.  Over  6,000  miles  were  tra¬ 
versed  by  rail  or  other  means  of  transit.  Everywhere  the 
Governor-General  w-as  met  by  the  warmest  protestations  of  loyalty 
to  the  British  crown. 

It  was  about  this  time  he  made  his  first  serious  essay  in  diplo¬ 
macy.  What  was  known  as  the  Canadian  Fisheries  Question  had 
t  for  a  long  time  been  the  subject  of  diplomatic  representation 
I  between  Washington  and  London.  Hitherto  neither  country  had 
Ft  proposed  a  settlement  which  was  satisfactory  to  the  other.  Of 
[  late,  indeed,  the  notes  on  both  sides  had  been  worded  in  an 
t  acrimonious  tone,  w'hich  is  always  ominous  in  diplomacy.  Lord 
I  Lansdowne  saw  the  absolute  necessity  of  solving  a  question  which 
I  at  any  moment  might  bring  the  two  nations  face  to  face  with  a  grave 
crisis.  Accordingly  he  laboured  to  find  a  solution  acceptable  to  both 
parties,  and  he  set  about  his  task  with  his  usual  thoroughness  and 
caution.  He  spent  much  time  and  labour  in  studying  the  question 
in  all  its  complicated  bearings.  He  played  the  most  important 
part  in  the  protracted  negotiations  that  ensued.  He  was  the 
medium  of  communicating  the  views  of  both  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Canadian  Ministry  to  the  White  House.  It  was 
generally  conceded  that  no  man  occupying  a  similar  position  ever 
rendered  more  valuable  service  in  the  settlement  of  a  grave  inter¬ 
national  question.  At  length  his  labours  were  rew’arded,  and  he 
had  the  keen  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  long-standing  dispute 
amicably  closed  with  advantage  to  the  party  w'hose  cause  he 
championed. 

A  persistent  attack  upon  Lord  Lansdowne  by  one  of  Mr. 
Parnell’s  henchmen,  who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  “  raise  the 
wind,”  marked  the  last  year  of  his  administration.  It  only  served 
to  increase  his  popularity.  Counter-demonstrations  were  held  by 
the  Canadians.  That  at  Ottaw’a  was  the  most  imposing  ever  seen 
in  the  capital.^  It  w'as  an  eloquent  protest,  as  one  of  the  speakers 
:  —an  aged  Roman  Catholic  priest — said,  against  men  “  who  had 
come  to  America  with  old  quarrels  in  their  mouths.”  During  his 
,  term  of  office  on  his  initiative  the  Dominion  was  represented  at  the 
International  Exhibitions  held  in  London  and  Antwerp  respec- 
^  tively.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  literature,  art,  and  science  of 
Canada,  and  in  its  educational  and  learned  societies.  He  lost  no 
,  opportunity  to  urge  the  development  of  Canada  on  Canadian  lines. 

^  For  instance,  he  advised  Canadian  artists  to  draw'  their  inspirations 
from  Canada — a  view  quite  compatible  with  that  lofty  imperialism 
’  he  instilled  into  the  Colonial  mind. 

p  Lord  Lansdowne  was  fortunate  in  the  early  opportunity  afforded 

(1)  Times,  IMay  28th,  1887. 
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by  the  Canadian  Fisheries  Question  for  the  display  of  his  rare 
diplomatic  bent.  The  scope  of  the  Viceroy  in  Canadian  politics 
has  well-defined  limitations.  Speaking  at  a  banquet  in  Montreal 
in  1878,  Lord  Dufferin  expressed  a  very  strong  view  in  a  delightful 
classic  image.  “  After  all,”  said  he,  ”  Viceroys  of  Canada  are  but 
dfievrjva  Kaprjva— Meeting  shadows  and  evanescent  eidolons,  that 
haunt  your  history  but  scarcely  contribute  a  line  to  its  pages.”* 
This  is  perhaps  a  too  modest  view  of  the  Governor-General’s  in¬ 
fluence.  But  the  initiation  of  a  great  policy  by  him  would  be  not 
only  a  constitutional  solecism,  but  a  blunder  in  tactics,  leading 
probably  to  a  deadlock  with  his  ministers,  whose  collective  advice 
he  is  under  an  obligation  to  accept.  It  is,  however,  very  different 
with  the  Viceroy  of  India.  Unlike  Canada,  India  has  not,  and  in 
the  view  of  many,  never  can  have,  constitutional  government.  The 
Viceroy’s  power  of  initiative  is  not  circumscribed  by  any  limita¬ 
tions.  The  policy  directed  by  him,  and  his  Council  of  six,  is  only 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  In  no 
other  post  under  the  Crown  is  there  such  isolated  responsibility; 
none  other  affords  such  great  opportunities  for  the  display  of 
statecraft. 

But  when  Lord  Lansdowne  arrived  in  the  Peninsula  the  day  for 
easily  achieving  great  reputations  had  passed,  just  as  surely  as  the 
day  for  amassing  great  fortunes.  The  end  of  the  path  of  conquest, 
entered  and  trod  so  gloriously  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  had  been 
reached.  With  the  annexation  of  Upper  Burma  a  limit  has  been 
placed  upon  the  expansion  of  our  great  Dependency  in  the  Orient. 
The  policy  underlying  the  Government  of  India,  fully  developed 
by  Lord  Lawrence,  was  settled  for  all  time.  After  years  of 
weary  negotiation  the  demarcation  of  the  North-West  Frontier 
had  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  Lord  Dufferin.  Indian 
finance  had  been  organised  upon  a  broad  and  systematic  basis  by 
Lord  Mayo,  whose  deplorable  assassination  in  the  Andaman 
Islands  prevented  him  from  seeing  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  His 
successor.  Lord  Northbrook,  saw  annual  deficits  disappear  under 
the  new’  system.  It  afforded  him  funds  to  combat  a  dire  famine 
in  Bengal.  In  an  evil  moment  it  tempted  him,  in  1873,  to  remit, 
to  his  reputation’s  hurt,  the  Income  Tax,  reimposed  by  Lawrence 
as  a  permanent  source  of  revenue.  True,  our  relations  with  the 
Amir  of  Afghanistan  were  unsatisfactory,  but  Lord  Lansdowne 
had  not  any  difficulties  to  face  in  that  quarter  at  all  comparable  to 
those  Lord  Salisbury  sent  Lord  Lytton  to  solve  in  1876.  “  All 
is  w’ell  in  Oudh  ”  was  a  far  truer  assertion  in  1888  than  when 
Dalhousie  placed  that  celebrated  telegram  in  the  hands  of  his 
successor  on  the  eve  of  the  Mutiny.  It  has  been  said  that  India 
is  continuously  menaced  by  war,  famine,  and  bankruptcy.  Happily 
(1)  “Canada  Under  Dufferin,”  Canada  Monthly,  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  733. 
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none  of  these  added  to  Lord  Lansdowne’s  responsibilities  when  he 
landed  on  her  shores. 

Since  the  alternative  policy  of  the  subjugation,  or  the  disinteg¬ 
ration,  of  Afghanistan  was  wisely  abandoned,  the  Conservative 
policy  has  been  to  build  up  the  kingdom  of  the  Amir  into  a  strong 
and  independent  State.  But  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  British  in¬ 
terests  that  the  ruler  in  Cabul  should  regard  the  Government  of 
India  with  a  friendly  eye.  The  close  proximity  of  the  Russians, 
and  their  increasing  influence  with  the  Amir,  caused  much  appre¬ 
hension  to  the  Indian  Government  in  the  early  ’eighties.  Nor  w’as 
this  feeling  mitigated  in  the  least  by  the  scoffs  of  the  Liberals,  and 
the  late  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  in  a  happy  moment  characterised  it 
as  mere  “  Mervousness.”  There  was  imperative  necessity  to 
draw  Cabul  into  closer  touch  with  Simla.  Lord  Duii'erin  had  this 
object  in  view'  when  he  held  the  celebrated  durbar  in  1885  at  Eawal 
Pindi  with  Abdur  Rahman,  who  had  constantly  to  be  reminded  that 
he  owed  his  throne  to  British  bayonets.  But  news  of  the  collision 
between  the  Russians  and  Afghans  w'as  received  on  the  first  day  of 
the  durbar,  and  complicated  matters.  Diplomacy  was  laid  aside 
at  once,  and  Lord  Duft'erin  made  energetic  preparations  for  war 
with  Russia.  During  the  interval  in  w'hich  peace  hung  in  the 
balance,  supplies  for  tw'o  army  corps  were  pushed  up  to  within  a 
short  march  of  Candahar.  The  scare  had  at  least  one  excellent 
result,  for  the  work  of  the  delimitation  of  the  North-West  boundary 
of  Afghanistan  was  pressed  forward  to  an  early  completion. 

Lord  Lansdowme  re-opened  the  negotiations  with  the  Amir  on 
the  lines  of  his  predecessor’s  policy,  but  to  the  surprise  of  official¬ 
dom  Russian  influence,  the  exercise  of  which  was  first  detected 
in  1870,  again  prevailed.  The  Amir  declined  to  receive  the  pro¬ 
posed  mission.  The  grave  possibilities  suggested  by  this  open 
insult  brought  the  question  of  frontier  defence  into  prominence. 
Lord  Lansdowne  resolved  to  leave  nothing  to  chance.  In  com¬ 
pany  with  Lord  Roberts  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  other 
military  advisers,  he  inspected  every  mile  of  the  frontier,  and  all 
the  British  posts  and  fortifications.  He  rode  through  the  Kohal 
Pass  and  visited  Peshawar.  He  explored  the  Khyber  Pass  of  evil 
memory  and  its  environments.  Arriving  at  Attock  he  embarked 
for  a  three  days’  expedition  down  the  Indus.  He  visited  Quetta, 
and  inspected  the  British  fortifications  on  the  Gomal,  the  Kojak 
and  the  Bolan  passes. 

The  immediate  outcome  of  this  comprehensive  survey  was  that 
the  number  and  strength  of  the  various  frontier  posts  were  in¬ 
creased.  During  no  period  of  the  same  length  were  so  many 
defensive  works  carried  out.  To  Lord  Lansdowne’s  foresight  and 
initiative  was  due  the  rearrangement  of  the  railway  systems  of 
i  F  2 
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India,  to  admit  of  the  rapid  concentration  of  troops  at  any  given 
point  on  our  vulnerable  side.  It  has  been  said  that  the  military 
pace  in  India  during  Lord  Lansdowne’s  vice-royalty  was  finan¬ 
cially  killing.  Without  question  the  expenditure  was  great,  but 
he  w’as  guilty  of  no  imprudence.  The  wwk  of  strengthening  the 
frontier  admitted  of  no  postponement.  Lord  Lansdowne  did  not 
shrink  from  the  responsibility,  and  the  masterful  resource  by 
which  the  strain  was  met  places  him  in  the  front  rank  of  finan¬ 
ciers. 

He,  however,  never  lost  sight  of  a  peaceful  issue  and  made 
persistent,  though  unostentatious,  overtures  to  the  Amir,  but  re¬ 
ceived  no  encouragement.  Pursuant  to  this  policy  in  1892,  he 
despatched  an  important  mission  under  Lord  Eoberts  to  Jellalabad, 
diplomatically  suggested  as  the  rendezvous,  but  Abdur  Eahman 
declined  to  receive  it.  It  was  said  that  the  Amir  was  intimi¬ 
dated  from  receiving  Eoberts  by  the  presence  on  his  frontier  of 
a  “scientific”  expedition  of  400  Eussians,  which  suddenly  was 
transformed  into  2,000  well-appointed  troops.  Undeterred  by 
W’ant  of  success  in  the  past.  Lord  Lansdowne  despatched  the 
mission  under  Sir  Mortimer  Durand  in  the  following  year,  and 
his  persistence  was  at  length  rewarded  with  success.  A  satisfac¬ 
tory  understanding  wdth  Abdur  Eahman  was  arrived  at  which 
lasted  until  his  death,  and  was  renew’ed  by  his  successor. 

The  policy  of  employing  the  troops  of  the  native  States  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Empire  was  developed  by  Lord  Lansdowme.  In 
1889  measures  w^ere  taken  to  coordinate  the  drill  and  arms  of 
these  forces  with  those  of  the  Indian  troops,  so  as  to  render  them 
capable  of  taking  the  field  wdth  the  latter.  The  Imperial  Contin¬ 
gent,  as  the  specially  selected  bodies  are  called,  is  now  a  recog¬ 
nised  auxiliary  to  the  defences  of  India. 

Although  foreign  affairs  occupied  Lord  Lansdowne’s  constant 
and  anxious  attention  during  his  entire  term  of  office,  he  never 
lost  sight  of  the  great  importance  of  domestic  and  social  reform. 
The  state  of  India  afforded  him  scope  for  developing  his  schemes 
of  progressive  conservatism.  He  furthered  with  his  heartiest 
approval  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  Bill  of  1890. 
Tw’enty  various  Acts  dealing  with  this  subject  had  been  passed 
by  the  local  councils  but  were  easily  evaded,  and  had  become  in¬ 
effective.  The  need  for  systematised  legislation  was  urgent. 
Half-starved  horses  with  festering  sores  were  common  sights  in 
Indian,  as  in  Italian,  cities.  Draft  cattle  were  frequently  sub¬ 
jected  to  brutal  floggings  and  other  ill-treatment.  It  was  stated 
that  the  Calcutta  butchers  not  infrequently  flayed  goats  alive. 
Under  the  Act  promoted  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  brute  creation 
in  India  enjoy  practically  the  same  protection  as  in  the  United 
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^  Kingdom.  He  also  was  most  anxious  to  see  Sir  Raymond 
West’s  Bill  to  suppress  gambling  become  law ;  especially  per¬ 
nicious  was  the  practice  of  betting  upon  the  rainfall  prevalent 
i  amongst  the  Marwari  merchants  of  the  Western  Presidency. 

I  But  the  East  was  not  yet  awake.  Lord  Lansdowne  laboured 
I  also  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  industrial  toilers.  Lord  Shaftes- 
^  bury  first  brought  the  discreditable  state  of  the  Indian  Factories 
?  before  Parliament  in  1879.  Two  years  later  the  Indian 
;  Factory  Act,  1881,  was  added  to  the  statute-book.  It  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  and  certifying  medical 
^  officers,  the  fencing  of  machinery,  and  prohibited  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  any  child  under  seven  years  of  age,  and  children  under 
twelve  for  more  than  nine  hours  a  day  :  each  should  have  one 
’  hour’s  interval  daily  for  rest,  and  four  days’  holiday  in 
each  month.  This  excellent  measure  had,  however,  serious 
defects no  protection  was  afforded  to  women,  or  to  young 
i  persons  over  twelve  years  of  age.  The  period,  too,  of  work¬ 
ing  the  mills  was  unrestricted  :  in  many  instances  they  were  kept 
going  for  fifteen  hours  a  day.  Notwithstanding  tremendous  oppo¬ 
sition  by  the  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  other  mill-owmers.  Lord 
Lansdowne’s  amending  Bill  became  law,  and  he  saw  its  satisfac¬ 
tory  working  before  he  left  India. 

For  many  years  the  cruelty  of  Indian  child-marriages  had 
shocked  the  mind  and  conscience  of  all  right-thinking  Anglo- 
Indians.  Criminal  records  show'ed  that  child-wives  were  fre¬ 
quently  done  to  death  by  the  exercise  of  marital  rights.  Anglo- 
Indians,  however,  could  never  hope  unaided  to  effect  a  change  in 
practices  sanctioned  by  religion  and  custom  for  centuries.  Re¬ 
form  in  this  direction  could  only  be  effected  from  within. 

Within  yourselves  deliverance  must  be  sought 
Each  man  his  prison  makes. 

It  was  not  until  Mr.  Malabari,  a  rich  Parsee,  publicly  inveighed 
against  child-marriages  that  reform  came  within  the  region  of 
practical  politics.  The  outcome  was  the  passing  of  the  Viceroy’s 
age  of  Consent  Bill  of  1890,  w’hich  fixed  the  minimum  age  of  con- 
.  Bent  at  twelve  years. 

His  attitude  towards  the  Indian  Congress  wms  that  of  a  shre\vd 
'  statesman.  Representative  government  in  India  is  not  in  sight. 
The  land  or  the  Moguls  will  not  be  tit  probably  for  centuries  for 
1  the  slowiy  developed  constitution  of  England,  which  is  the  envy 
of  the  civilised  world.  But  Lord  Lansdowne  did  not  share  Lord 
1  .  Dufferin’s  contempt  for  the  “  microscopic  minority  ”  who  advo- 
.  :  cated  the  Congress.  Of  late  years  it  appears  to  have  been  both 
1  large  and  representative.  As  early  as  1891  it  contained  965 
1  :  Hindus,  221  Mohammedans,  22  native  and  15  European  Chris- 
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tians,  11  Jains,  7  Parsis,  and  6  Sikhs  :  it  included  6  princes,  i 
4  Rajahs,  17  Nawabs,  3  Sirdars,  54  members  of  Indian  noble  I 
families,  and  455  lawyers.  Early  in  his  administration  Lord  i 
Lansdowne  pronounced  it  a  perfectly  legitimate  movement.  | 
True,  it  called  forth  a  counter-demonstration.  Educated  Indians  I 
know  well  that  the  introduction  of  representative  institutions  in  I 
existing  circumstances  in  India  is  absolutely  impossible.  The  I 
Indian  serpent  is  still  potential  to  wound  the  European  heel.  I 
But  the  Congress  affords  a  certain  section  of  British  subjects  a  | 
legal  safety-valve  for  ventilating  real  or  fancied  grievances,  and  I 
thus  supplies  a  want  felt  some  time  or  another  in  every  civilised  \ 
community.  Lord  Lansdowne  extended  the  representative  sys¬ 
tem  in  order  to  induce  the  better  classes  in  India  to  take  a  more 
active  part  in  public  affairs.  In  the  Indian  Councils  Act,  189'2, 
he  was  careful  to  proceed  with  caution,  but  under  it  educated 
Indians  can  play  a  more  important  part  in  public  life  than 
formerly. 

The  many-sided  new  departures  during  Lord  Lansdowne’s  ad¬ 
ministration  involved  considerable  expenditure.  The  burden  of 
meeting  it  was  not  felt  until  the  last  year  or  so  of  his  viceroyalty, 
when  the  financial  strain  felt  was  chiefly  attributable  to  the  de¬ 
preciation  of  the  rupee.  With  a  view  to  enhance  the  exchange, 
on  the  advice  of  his  Council  he  sanctioned  the  closing  of  the 
Indian  mints  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  But  if  this  measure 
failed  to  accomj)lish  the  end  in  view ,  Lord  Ijansdowne  proved  in 
his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  June  1894,  on  the  Indian 
currency  question,  that  it  was  not  only  amply  justified  in  existing 
circumstances,  but  economically  sound. 

During  Lord  Lansdowne’s  term  of  office  there  were  the  usual 
number  of  punitive  expeditions,  but  the  policy  of  expansion  was 
sternly  discountenanced.  He  refused  to  annex  the  State  of 
Manipur  after  the  massacre  of  Messrs.  Quinton  and  G  rimwood  had 
been  avenged,  and  re-established  native  rule  there.  Firmness 
was  a  distinct  feature  of  his  regime.  He  never  failed  to  impress 
upon  the  native  Rulers  that  misgovernment  would  surely  be 
punished,  but  that  if  they  governed  well  their  thrones  and  for¬ 
tunes  would  be  secure.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  depose  the  Khan 
of  Khelat  for  cruelty,  and  set  his  son  on  the  throne.  He  made  a 
journey  to  Kashmir,  where  no  Viceroy  had  previously  visited,  and 
restored  to  the  Maharajah  his  administrative  independence,  which, 
for  misgovernment,  had  been  previously  curtailed.  He  refused 
to  ratify  an  unconstitutional  guarantee,  given  to  the  corrupt 
Mamlutdars  by  Lord  Reay,  whose  immediate  resignation  did  not 
move  him.  His  emphatic  declaration  after  the  sanguinary  riots 
in  1893  in  Bombay,  that  British  arms  w’ould  protect  the  meanest 
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I  subject  in  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  did  more  to  stop  the  cow- 
I  killing  agitation,  and  mitigate  the  jealousies  of  rival  creeds,  than 
i  any  repressive  measure  taken.  The  Senaputty  would  not  have 
I  paid  the  extreme  penalty  for  his  abominable  treachery  had  a  less 
I  firm  ruler  been  in  office.  In  prosecuting  the  Bungobasi,  the  most 
I  influential  vernacular  journal,  he  taught  the  Yellow  Press  of  India 
Si  that  there  are  limits  to  British  endurance. 

Lord  Lansdowne’s  firmness  in  compelling  the  friendship  of 
I  Abdurrahman,  whose  loyalty  in  the  ’eighties  was  unquestionably 
I  wavering,  proved  displeasing  to  the  Wedderburnian  wing  of  the 
I  Radical  Party.  Shortly  before  his  term  came  to  an  end  Providence 
I  and  a  forgiving  country  had  placed  Gladstone  again  in  power. 

I  To  appease  the  Little  Englanders — who  were  born  then,  but  had 
j  not  yet  been  christened — Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  reverse  Lord 
I  Lansdowne’s  policy.  The  late  Sir  Henry  Norman  was  designated 
I  Viceroy,  not  because  he  was  the  best  man,  not  because  he  was 
nominated  by  Court  influence  like  Lord  Moira,  the  friend  of  the 
1  Prince  Regent,  but  simply  because  he  was  known  to  be  opposed 
I  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Lansdowne.  Norman’s  nomination  was 
I  condemned  both  in  India  and  at  home.  But  St.  Petersburg  re¬ 
joiced.  The  Novde  Vremya  was  made  glad.  Happily  wiser 
councils  prevailed.  Sir  Henry  withdrew,  and  Lord  Elgin  and 
Kincardine  was  appointed,  and  preserved  the  continuity  of  Lord 
L  Lansdowne’s  policy.  After  three  years  of  inaction  during  which, 

;  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Rosebery,  his  government  had  been  but 

I  “  ploughing  the  sands,”  the  Liberals  were  dismissed  from  office. 
For  the  third  time  Lord  Salisbury  assumed  power,  and  Lord 
Lansdowne  became  Secretary  for  War.  That  he  had  assimilated 
the  working  of  our  military  system,  and  appreciated  its  defects, 
is  clear  from  his  speech  on  Army  Reform  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  25th  August,  1895.^  There  he  expressed  approval  of  an  Army 
Board ;  he  complained  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  in¬ 
vested  with  too  much  power ;  he  urged  the  constitutional  position 
of  direct  responsibility  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  He  also 
urged  that  the  consultative  element  was  insufficiently  represented 
in  Pall  Mall,  and  that  under  the  existing  system  the  Defence  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole  was  sorely  neglected.  Those  view's  expressed 
ten  years  ago  underlie  the  present  reforms  at  the  War  Office.  To 
carry  them  into  effect  he  laboured  unostentatiously,  without  any 
attempt  at  what  is  called  “window-dressing,”  but  found  himself 
beset  on  all  sides  by  men  who  had  been  trained  in  the  worst 
tradition,  and  whose  interests  were  bound  up  in  the  status  quo. 
Some  progress,  however,  had  been  made  at  the  outbreak  of  war, 
when  hope  of  further  advance  was  for  the  moment  necessarily 
(1)  Hansard,  4th  series,  Vol.  XXXVI.,  p.  770  et  seq. 
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abandoned.  If  Lord  Lansdowne  did  not  carry  his  full  scheme  of  1 
army  reform,  it  was  because,  an  evolutionist  and  cautions,  he  1 
shrank  from  revolutionary  changes.  » 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  South  Africa  the  performances 
of  the  War  Department  were  regarded  with  envy  and  amaze¬ 
ment  by  German,  French,  and  Kussian  military  critics.  But 
they  did  not  come  up  to  the  high  standard  fixed  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  and  his  heterogeneous  following.  Party 
considerations  stifled  the  still  small  voice  of  Radical  partriotism. 
The  Opposition  made  a  determined  effort  to  discredit  the  War  1 
Minister,  and  make  party  capital  out  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
army  system.  How  miserably  it  failed  is  a  matter  of  history. 
Some  say  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  U  nionist  victory  in  the 
autumn  of  1900.  The  War  Minister’s  appointment  to  the 
Foreign  Office  was  Lord  Salisbury’s  rebuke  to  his  critics,  and  the 
nation  accepted  the  appointment,  having  fullest  confidence  in  Lord 
Salisbury.  Lotd  Lansdowme,  however,  carried  with  him  to 
Downing  Street  some  of  the  odium  which  attached  to  the  War 
Office  for  which,  under  the  existing  conditions,  he  showed  in  his 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  reply  to  Lord  Wolseley,  that  the 
Minister  for  War  could  be,  at  most,  but  technically  responsible. 

In  the  Foreign  Office  Lord  Lansdowme  has  found  his  wdtier. 
Before  a  year  had  elapsed  the  consensus  of  opinion  pronounced  him 
to  be  a  worthy  successor  to  Salisbury,  Disraeli,  and  Palmerston. 
The  dispute  that  arose  with  the  United  States  in  respect  of  the 
proposed  Nicaragua  or  Panama  Canal,  w^as  the  first  grave  crisis 
with  which  the  new  Foreign  Secretary  had  to  deal.  By  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of  1850,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  each  agreed  not  to  construct  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  In  February  1900,  a 
convention,  negotiated  by  Mr.  Hay  and  Lord  Pauncefote,  was 
signed,  in  virtue  of  w-hich  Great  Britain  consented  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  the  United  States,  the  latter 
undertaking  to  keep  it  open  perpetually  to  the  world’s  commerce, 
and  to  maintain  its  neutrality  in  time  of  war.  No  fortifications 
were  to  be  erected,  but  the  United  States  were  permitted  to 
police  it  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order.  The  Senate 
amended  the  convention,  claiming  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
exclusive  control  of  the  waterway  in  time  of  war  :  they  struck 
out  the  article  under  which  the  foreign  Powers  were  to  guarantee 
its  neutrality,  and  they  declared  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty, 
which  they  greatly  disliked,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  having  been  out¬ 
witted  by  it,  to  be  superseded  by  the  amended  convention. 
Lord  Lansdow'ne  without  hesitation  rejected  the  new  convention, 
observing  that  the  convention  already  agreed  represented  the 
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maximum  of  British  concessions.  In  the  further  negotiations  he 
stoutly  maintained  his  ground.  His  vigorous  action  might  easily 
have  resulted  in  war,  the  risk  of  which  no  person  appreciated  more 
fully  than  Lord  Lansdowne.  But  he  held  the  cards,  and  there¬ 
fore  knew  the  Senate  was  “  bluffing.”  His  action  was  justified 
in  November  1901,  when  a  new  Treaty  was  signed  providing  for 
the  neutralisation  of  the  Canal  in  time  of  war,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Suez  Canal. 

Lord  Lansdowne’s  dual  aim  in  China  was  to  punish  the  chief 
organisers  of  the  Boxer  movement,  and  thwart  Russian  designs 
on  Manchuria.  The  Pekin  concert  prescribed  death  penalties 
against  Prince  Tuan,  Duke  Lan,  Tung-Fu-Hsiang,  and  others, 
but  Russia,  France,  and  the  United  States  shied  at  this  sentence. 
After  protracted  negotiations.  Lord  Tjansdowne  agreed  to  the  sub¬ 
stitution  in  the  Punishments  and  Preparations  Note  of  the  word 
“severest”  for  “death.”  The  United  States  sought  to  re-open 
the  question  on  the  grounds  of  a  misunderstanding  with  their 
representative,  but  Lord  Lansdowne  firmly  protested  against  a 
further  postponement,  as  already  justice  had  been  delayed  two 
months.  The  result  w’as  that  the  Note  was  forthwith  signed. 
To  Lord  Lansdowne  was  due  the  insertion  of  the  provision  for 
the  continued  occupation  of  Pekin  and  the  province  of  Pechili, 
until  the  terms  of  the  Note  were  fulfilled.  Unfortunately  his 
efforts  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  three  above-named  offenders 
were  unsuccessful,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  fact  that  Li  Hung 
Chang  manipulated  the  concert  through  M.  de  Giers. 

It  was  through  the  Times  correspondent  at  Pekin  that  the 
Foreign  Office  first  learned  of  Russia’s  secret  negotiations  with 
China  for  preferential  rights  in  Manchuria.  Officialdom  “  pooh- 
poohed  ”  the  news,  but  Lord  Lansdowne  saw  no  antecedent  im¬ 
probability  of  its  being  true.  He  determined  to  discover  whether 
any  negotiations  w^ere  on  foot,  and  immediately  instructed  the 
British  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  to  make  unofficial  inquiries. 
Count  Lamsdorff  met  them  with  a  categorical  denial.  The 
Foreign  Secretary,  know'ing  the  devious  ways  of  Muscovite 
diplomacy,  w'as  by  no  means  reassured.  He  warned  China  to 
beware  of  the  consequences  of  signing  the  alleged  agreement,  at 
the  same  moment  moving  Germany ,  the  United  States,  and  Japan, 
to  address  similar  notes  to  Pekin.  Most  unexpectedly  fortune 
dealt  the  ace  of  trumps  to  Lord  Lansdowne ,  when  the  actual  text 
of  the  proposed  agreement  w'as  officially  forwarded  by  the  Viceroy 
of  Hankow.  It  was  at  once  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  and  an  ex¬ 
planation  demanded.  Caught  flagrante  delicto,  Lamsdorff  de¬ 
clined  to  discuss  the  matter  further,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  no 
bearing  on  the  concert.  At  the  same  time  increased  pressure 
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was  put  on  China  to  sign  the  agreement.  The  Emperor  appealed 
to  Lord  Lansdowne  for  help  to  oppose  Russia,  which  was  willingly 
promised,  and  in  the  result  the  obnoxious  agreement  was  with¬ 
drawn.  No  less  complete  was  his  victory  over  Russian  intrigues 
for  the  possession  of  the  Chinese  railways.^ 

The  Foreign  Minister’s  cautious  and  inexpansive  policy  in 
Somaliland  is  approved  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  Owing  to  his 
vigilant  watch  on  the  Balkan  Provinces  the  Sultan  fears  him  more 
than  any  other  European  statesman,  but  the  nation  may  feel 
assured  that  he  will  embark  on  no  heroic  adventure  to  cleanse 
the  Augean  stables  on  the  Bosphorus.  In  1903  he  concluded  an 
Arbitration  Treaty  with  France,  described  by  the  Daihj  News  as 
“  the  high-w'ater  mark  of  the  present  arbitration  movement.”  In 
the  Anglo-French  Agreement  of  last  year  he  bartered  for  definite 
obligations  and  advantages,  certain  inchoate  rights  in  Egypt  and 
Morocco,  in  New’foundland  and  West  Africa,  in  Siam,  Mada¬ 
gascar  and  the  New  Hebrides,  the  exercise  of  which  provided  a 
fertile  source  of  friction  betw^een  Dowming  Street  and  the  Quai 
D’Orsay.  His  foresight  and  judgment  secured  for  Great  Britain 
an  alliance  in  the  Far  East,  the  value  of  which  it  would  be  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  over-estimate.  As  one  born  out  of  due  time,  Lord 
Lansdowme  realised  that  the  best  hope  in  the  future  lay  in  the 
co-operation  of  the  three  great  naval  Powders  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America — the  most  progressive  in  their  spirit  and  methods.  His 
happy  combination  of  firmness,  tempered  with  moderation,  was 
again  witnessed  in  the  negotiations  following  the  North  Sea 
outrage ,  and  the  determination  of  the  gravest  international  crisis, 
by  the  novel  expedient  of  arbitration. 

Happily  the  Foreign  Minister’s  public  career  is  not  closed.  In 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  a  mighty  Empire  international  com¬ 
plications  calling  for  prompt  and  skilful  handling  must  often  occur. 
In  such  circumstances,  if  the  task  of  adjusting  them  be  laid  upon 
Ijord  Lansdowne,  the  nation  may  unhesitatingly  place  implicit 
confidence  in  his  subtlety  and  nimbleness  of  mind,  his  fearlessness 
of  action,  his  determination  of  will,  and  his  inflexibility  of 
purpose. 

F.  St.  John  Morrow. 

Note. — Since  these  pages  were  sent  to  press  the  Treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  dated  March  21st,  1905,  has  been  circulated  as  a 
Parliamentary  Paper  (East  India  :  Afghanistan.  Cd.  2534). — F.  St.  J.  M. 


(1)  Vide  Command  Papers  :  China,  No.  7,  1901. 
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IThe  circumstances  which  brought  about  the  despatch  of  the 
niissiou  to  Cabul  to  negotiate  the  various  points  at  issue  between 
the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Government  of  India,  are  prob¬ 
ably  too  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  public  to  call  for  any  lengthy 
recapitulation.  In  brief,  it  may  be  said  that  the  late  mission 
arose  from  the  proposal  of  the  Amir  Habib  Ullah  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India ,  that  he  should  receive  at  Cabul ,  at  the  time  when 
it  was  arranged  that  the  Sirdar  Inayat  Ullah,  his  eldest  son, 
should  visit  India  to  see  the  Viceroy  on  the  return  of  Lord  Curzon 
to  office,  a  specially  accredited  agent  for  the  discussing  of  various 
questions  concerning  his  relations  with  us.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  Government  of  India  welcomed  a  suggestion  which  appeared 
to  provide  a  means  of  adjusting  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen 
between  India  and  Afghanistan. 

Hitherto  our  relations  with  Afghanistan  have  been  controlled  by 
agreements  which  recent  occurrences  in  Central  Asia,  in  part,  have 
nullified,  while  the  development  of  Afghanistan  itself,  since  they 
were  concluded,  further  points  to  the  desirability  of  bringing  our 
earlier  enactments  more  into  accord  with  the  existing  situation. 
It  will  be  admitted  at  once  that  any  discussion  between  India  and 
•Afghanistan  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  touches  upon  every  important  question  in  Central  Asian 
politics,  and  that,  in  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
I  Rawal  Pindi  Durbar  of  1885  and  the  Durand  Agreement  of  1893, 
•Afghanistan  has  advanced  from  the  chaos  and  disintegration  of  its 
earlier  state,  until  to-day  it  may  be  reckoned  as  a  united  and  quasi¬ 
independent  territory. 

This  change  imparts  to  the  relations  subsisting  between  India 
and  Afghanistan  a  new  complexion,  and  one,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
which  was  borne  insufficiently  in  mind  by  Sir  Louis  Dane  at  the 
recent  conference  in  Cabul.  Nothing,  perhaps,  is  less  suited  to 
our  present  needs  than  the  mere  confirmation  of  our  old  engage- 
meuts  with  Afghanistan.  New  questions  have  come  to  the  fore, 

I!  fresh  ties  are  ripe  for  consideration,  and  a  more  comprehensive 
acknowledgment  of  the  British  paramountcy  is  desirable  with  a 
view,  as  much  to  the  interests  of  India,  as  to  the  peace  of  Asia. 
Indeed,  the  situation  is  now  so  different  that  the  denunciation  of 
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existing  treaties  and  the  execution  of  a  fresh  compact  would  have 
been  better  adapted  to  contemporary  conditions  than  the  literal 
confirmation  of  the  old  agreement  which,  in  effect,  represents  the 
sole  results  of  the  Dane  Mission.  The  Amir  now'  holds  the  balance 
of  the  scales  between  Kussia  and  India  since  the  passing  of  twenty 
years  has  borne  witness  to  the  rise  of  a  stronger  Afghanistan.  A 
corresponding  change,  too,  has  taken  place  in  the  position  by 
which  Russia  is  now  distinguished  in  High  Asia,  and,  with  the 
advance  of  Russia  and  the  rise  of  Afghanistan,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  old  order  has  disappeared.  The  prestige  of  the  British  raj  is 
no  longer  unchallenged  ;  while,  if  Russia  is  politely  contemptuous, 
Afghanistan  exists  in  a  state  of  open  defiance.  The  position  of 
Afghanistan,  therefore,  has  become  a  determining  factor  in 
Central  Asian  affairs  to-day,  making  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
recast  the  lines  upon  which  our  policy  towards  the  Amir  is 
fashioned.  If  the  enforcement  of  a  new  policy  were  to  precipitate 
a  rupture  in  our  relations  w'ith  Afghanistan  there  would  be  but 
little  difference  between  that  situation  and  the  one  with  which 
we  are  now  confronted.  Sooner  or  later  the  Government  of  India 
must  take  its  stand  against  the  presumption  of  the  Amir  of 
Afghanistan.  Postponement  in  the  present  state  of  our  relations 
with  Afghanistan  only  increases  the  difficulty,  and  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  policy,  which  Lord  Curzon  is  known  to  have 
counselled,  had  been  carried  through  at  the  present  juncture. 

Instead  of  a  progressive  policy,  how’ever,  our  recognition  of  the 
significance  of  the  change  in  the  condition  of  Afghanistan  threatens 
to  bring  about  the  complete  effacement  of  our  interests  at  Cabul. 
The  partial  eclipse  of  our  prestige  has  already  set  in,  and  our 
attitude,  as  evidenced  by  the  recent  mission,  is  altogether 
cowardly.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  confirmation  of  a 
previous  treaty  can  be  described  as  promoting  the  effacement  of 
our  interests.  It  cannot  be,  perhaps,  unless  the  confirmation  was 
all  that  could  be  secured,  and  was  no  other  than  w'hat  was 
demanded  originally. 

When,  at  the  latter  end  of  last  year,  the  mission  to  Cabul  was 
despatched,  our  relations  with  Afghanistan  were  not  more  un¬ 
satisfactory  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since  the  death  of 
Abdur  Rahman.  For  many  years  before  that  event,  indeed  from 
the  time  when  the  rule  of  the  late  Amir  became  established 
throughout  his  territory  and  the  sweets  of  sovereignty  were  better 
realised,  and  since  the  accession  of  his  son,  Habib  Ullah,  relations 
between  the  two  Governments  have  been  strained,  in  the  main 
owing  to  the  curious  interpretation  of  the  existing  agreements 
between  India  and  Afghanistan.  From  the  view  of  Afghanistan 
there  may  be  nothing  singular  in  their  manner  of  regarding  their 
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treaties  with  us,  but  a  policy  which  permitted  so  generous  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  certain  of  the  clauses,  that  it  had  become  quite 
embarrassing  to  the  Government  of  India,  is  open  obviously  to 
discussion  or  to  the  arrangement  of  a  compromise. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  since  the  death  of  the  late  Amir  Abdiir 
Rahman,  our  engagements  with  Afghanistan  have  stood  in  need 
of  revision.  Moreover,  it  is  intelligible  that  agreements  which 
were  concluded  so  far  back  as  the  Eawal  I’indi  Durbar  of  1885  and 
the  Durand  Agreement  of  1803,  well  might  merit  further  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  1905.  Habib  Ullah 
himself  would  be  probably  the  first  to  recognise  the  material 
change  which  the  situation  has  undergone.  In  any  case  he  has 
fostered  the  course  of  events  with  a  growing  appreciation  of  his 
own  interests,  and  the  importance  of  his  State,  and  with  a  sin¬ 
gular  contempt  of  his  relations  with  us.  Unfortunately,  the 
position  is  rendered  the  more  difficult  from  the  fact  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Afghanistan  has  brought  about  among  the  Afghans 
a  very  general  feeling  that  the  independence  of  their  country 
should  be  recognised  and  that  its  quasi-protected  condition  should 
be  finally  and  formally  removed. 

In  this  direction  it  is  possible,  perhaps,  to  feel  some  little 
sympathy  with  the  ambitions  of  Afghanistan,  and,  if  it  w'ere  not 
an  essential  part  of  our  policy  to  maintain  Afghanistan  as  a  vassal 
State,  subject  to  the  requirements  of  India  and  of  a  possible  ex¬ 
pansion  in  Indian  policy,  there  is  room  for  the  benevolent  tolera¬ 
tion  of  not  unnatural  aspirations.  Under  existing  circumstances, 
however,  it  becomes  impossible  to  entertain  the  pretensions  to  in¬ 
dependence  which  the  late  Amir,  and  the  present  ruler,  each  put 
forward  through  their  unexpected  interpretation  of  their  treaties 
with  us.  In  the  main,  where  the  views  of  the  late  Amir,  as  also 
those  of  the  present  Amir,  diverged  from  the  Indian  interpretation 
of  our  agreements  with  Afghanistan,  w^ere  in  connection  with  the 
subsidy  and  the  right  to  purchase  and  import  provisions  of  war 
through  India.  Through  disagreements  with  the  Government  of 
India,  and  wuth  the  view  of  maintaining  the  claim  of  Afghanistan 
to  independence,  the  late  Amir  Abdur  Eahman  declined  to  draw 
the  subsidy  of  eighteen  lakhs  of  rupees,  a  refusal  which  has  been 
continued  by  his  son,  Habib  Ullah,  from  the  time  when  that  ruler 
succeeded  his  father.  Again,  while  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan  has 
been  permitted  to  disburse  the  subsidy  in  whatever  manner  he 
chose,  if  the  strict  reading  of  the  treaty  be  observed,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  was  granted  wuth  a  view  to  the  pecuniary  relief  of  the 
Amir’s  exchequer  in  the  payment  of  the  troops  and  for  other 
purposes  requisite  to  the  defence  of  the  north-western  frontier  of 
Afghanistan.  These  two  questions,  together  with  those  raised 
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by  the  wished-for  reorffanisation  of  the  Afghan  army  by  British 
officers,  and  the  opening  up  of  more  adequate  means  of  com¬ 
munication  between  Peshaw^ar  and  the  Afghan  frontier  than  the 
Khyber  route  affords,  are  the  more  important  of  several  which, 
presenting  themselves  for  discussion ,  it  was  hoped  might  be  solved 
by  acceding  to  the  proposal  of  the  Amir  for  the  despatch  of  a 
representative  of  the  Government  of  India  to  Cabul. 

Broadly  speaking,  other  questions,  comprising  the  rectification 
of  the  Afghan-Persian  and  Afghan-Baluchistan  frontiers,  and  the 
more  general  one  which  arises  from  the  political  and  relif^ious 
control  exercised  by  the  Amir  over  many  of  the  tribes  of  the  north¬ 
west  frontier  of  India,  might  be  grouped  together  as  of  less  imme¬ 
diate  significance  but  of  material  importance.  Even  now  the  list 
of  questions  suitable  for  discussion  at  Cabul  could  be  extended, 
while,  before  alluding  to  those  which  the  Government  of  India 
thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  place  on  paper,  it  is  of  interest 
to  recall  the  fact  that  at  one  time  it  was  believed  that  among 
those  points  which  were  to  be  raised  by  the  Amir  himself  would 
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be  :  — 

(1)  The  demand  for  an  Afghan  port  which  should  be  created 
by  the  grant  of  a  strip  of  Baluchistan. 

(2)  The  construction  of  a  railway  to  run  in  connection  with  the 
port  and  the  capital  of  Afghanistan. 

(3)  The  introduction  of  the  telegraph. 

(4)  The  appointment  of  a  representative  in  London. 

It  will  be  knowm  already  to  students  of  Afghan  affairs  that 
the  appointment  of  an  agent  in  London  and  the  provision  of  an 
outlet  to  the  sea  were  regarded  by  the  Amir  Abdur  Rahman  with 
some  little  favour.  But,  however  much  he  may  have  felt  the 
desirabilty  of  securing  for  Afghanistan  some  channel  through 
which  the  internal  trade  of  his  State  might  be  developed  and  his 
people  placed  in  a  position  to  carry  on  an  export  and  import  trade 
without  being  dependent  upon  neighbouring  countries,  the  present 
Amir  has  given  marked  evidence  of  his  opposition  to  any  such 
scheme.  As  propounded  originally,  it  was  contended  that  the 
Amir  should  acquire  a  strip  of  Baluchistan  territory,  starting  from 
a  point  in  the  south-west  corner  of  Afghanistan  and  terminating 
at  a  port  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  strip  was  to  run  along  the 
wild  region  bordering  on  the  Perso-Baluchistan  frontier  through 
a  country  inhabited  by  nomad  tribes  to  a  natural  harbour  situated 
at  the  extreme  south-west  of  Baluchistan,  and  distant  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  Afghan  frontier.  If  the  Amir 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  this  concession  he  was  to  construct 
through  it  an  Afghan  railway,  having  one  terminus  at  Cabul  and 
the  other  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  route  through  Baluchistan 
has  been  described  as  presenting  no  very  serious  difficulties.  On 
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reaching  the  Afghan  frontier,  the  line  was  to  be  carried  vid 
Candahar,  the  route  thence  to  Cabul  following  an  easy  gradient. 

As  events  were  to  prove  in  Cabul  itself  at  the  time  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  the  Amir  Habib  Ullah  made  no  attempt  to  discuss  any 
of  these  questions,  and  in  this  respect,  it  may  be  added  that  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  was  induced  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  at  all  upon  the  questions  concerning  the  relations 
of  India  and  Afghanistan.  In  India  it  had  been  considered  that 
there  might  be  a  difficulty  in  the  arrangement  of  the  terms 
which  were  to  be  secured  from  the  Amir,  but  that  ultimately, 
and  after  protracted  negotiations,  our  demands  would  be  realised. 
To  this  end  Sir  Louis  Dane,  as  chief  of  the  Mission,  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  treaty  which  may  be  described  as  representing  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  demands  by  the  acceptance  of  which  it 
was  hoped  to  establish  a  more  enduring  settlement  of  the  present 
difficulties.  Few'  people,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Viceroy  of  India,  w'ere  prepared  for  the  unfortunate  set  back 
which  the  Mission  received. 

Without  venturing  into  specific  details  it  is  sufficient  to  define 
the  general  scope  of  this  treaty. 

The  clauses  provided  for  :  — 

1.  The  extension  of  the  Peshawar  railway  to  Dakka. 

2.  Restriction  of  the  importation  of  arms. 

3.  Reorganisation  of  the  army. 

4.  Extension  of  the  Indian  telegraph  system  to  Cabul. 

5.  The  subsidy. 

Certain  subsidiary  points  of  discussion,  embracing  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  frontier  tribes  and  the  relaxation  of  the  more  repres¬ 
sive  restrictions  against  Indian  trade,  were  included. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  considerable  divergence  between 
this  treaty  and  the  one  actually  signed  at  Cabul  on  March  21st, 
1905,  which  represents  the  result  of  the  four  months  w’hich  Sir 
Louis  Dane  passed  in  the  Afghan  capital.  The  Dane  Treaty  is 
as  follows,  when  translated  ;  — 

He  is  God.  Extolled  be  His  perfection. 

His  Majesty  Siraj-nl-millat-wa-nd-din,  Amir  Habib  Ullah  Khan,  Inde¬ 
pendent  King  of  the  State  of  Afghanistan  and  its  Dependencies,  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Louis  William  Dane.  C.S.I.,  Foreign 
Secretary  of  the  Mighty  Government  of  India  and  the  llepresentative  of 
the  Exalted  British  Government,  on  the  other  part. 

His  said  Majesty  doth  hereby  agree  to  this,  that  in  the  principles  and 
>n  the  matters  of  subsidiary  importance  of  the  Treaty  regarding  internal 
and  external  affairs,  and  of  the  engagements  which  His  Highness  my 
late  father,  that  is,  Zia-ul-millat-wa-ud-din,  who  has  found  mercy,  may 
God  enlighten  his  tomb  !  Concluded  and  acted  upon  with  the  Exalted 
British  Government,  I  also  have  acted,  am  acting,  and  will  act  upon 
♦he  same  agreement  and  compact,  and  I  will  not  contravene  them  in  any 
dealings  or  in  any  promise. 
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The  said  Honourable  Mr.  Louis  William  Dane  does  hereby  agree  to 
this,  that  as  to  the  very  agreement  and  engagement  which  the  Exalted 
British  Government  concluded  and  acted  upon  with  the  noble  father  of 
His  Majesty  Siraj-ul-millat-wa-ud-din,  that  is,  His  Highness  Zia-ul- 
millat-wa-ud-din,  who  has  found  mercy,  regarding  internal  and  external 
affairs  of  principle  or  subsidiary  importance,  I  confirm  them  and  write 
that  they  (the  British  Government)  will  not  act  contrary  to  those  agree¬ 
ments  and  engagements  in  any  way  or  at  any  time. 

Made  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  day  of  Muharram-ul-haram  of  the  year  1323 
Hijri,  corresponding  to  the  twenty-first  day  of  March  of  the  year  1905  a.d. 

(Persian  Seal  of  Amir  Habib  Ullah  Khan.) 

This  is  correct.  I  have  sealed  and  signed. 

.Vmir  Habib  Ullah, 

Louis  W.  Dane,  Foreign  Secretary, 

Representing  the  Government  of  India. 

The  agreement  signed  at  Cabul  on  November  12tb,  1893,  by 
Sir  Mortimer  Durand  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government  and 
the  late  Amir  Abdur  Rahman  Khan,  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
above  treaty,  and  bears  reference  to  the  exchange  of  territory 
north  of  the  Oxus  for  land  south  of  it,  runs  as  follows  : — 

Whereas  the  British  Government  have  represented  to  His  Highness  the 
Amir  that  the  Russian  Government  presses  for  the  literal  fulfilment  of 
the  Agreement  of  1873  between  Russia  and  England,  by  which  it  was 
decided  that  the  river  Oxus  should  form  the  Northern  boundary  of 
Afghanistan  from  Lake  Victoria  (Woods  Lake)  or  Sarikul  on  the  East 
to  the  junction  of  the  Kokcha  with  the  Oxus,  and  whereas  the  British 
Government  considers  itself  bound  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  this  Agree¬ 
ment,  if  the  Russian  Government  equally  abides  by  them.  His  Highness 
Amir  Abdur  Rahman  Khan,  G.C.S.I.,  Amir  of  Afghanistan  and  its  De¬ 
pendencies,  willing  to  show  his  friendship  to  the  British  Government  and 
his  readiness  to  accept  their  advice  in  matters  affecting  his  relations 
with  foreign  Powers,  hereby  agrees  that  he  will  evacuate  all  the  Districts 
held  by  him  to  the  North  of  this  portion  of  the  Oxus  on  the  clear  under¬ 
standing  that  all  the  Districts  lying  to  the  South  of  this  portion  of  the 
Oxus,  and  not  now  in  his  possession,  be  handed  over  to  him  in  exchange. 
And  Sir  Henry  Mortimer  Durand,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.,  Foreign  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  India,  hereby  declares  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government  that  the  transfer  to  His  Highness  the  Amir  of  the  said 
Districts  lying  to  the  South  of  the  Oxus  being  an  essential  part  of  this 
transaction,  and  undertakes  that  arrangements  will  be  made  with  the 
Russian  Government  to  carry  out  the  transfer  of  the  said  lands  to  the 
North  and  South  of  the  Oxus. 

The  day  previous  to  the  signature  of  this  treaty,  November 
11th,  1893,  Sir  Mortimer  Durand  addressed  to  the  Amir  Abdur 
Rahman  a  letter,  which  is  as  follows  :  — 

When  your  Highness  came  to  the  throne  of  Afghanistan,  Sir  Lepel 
Griffin  was  instructed  to  give  you  the  assurance  that,  if  any  foreign  Power 
should  attempt  to  interfere  in  Afghanistan,  and  if  such  interference  should 
lead  to  unprovoked  aggression  on  the  dominions  of  your  Highness,  in  that 
event  the  British  Government  would  be  prepared  to  aid  you  to  such  extent 
and  in  such  manner  as  might  appear  to  the  British  Government  nece,''Rary 
in  repelling  it,  provided  that  your  Highness  followed  unreservedly  the 
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advice  of  the  British  Government  in  regard  to  your  external  relations. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  Highness  that  this  assurance  remains 
in  force,  and  that  it  is  applicable  with  regard  to  any  territory  which  may 
come  into  your  possession  in  consequence  of  the  agreement  which  you 
have  made  with  me  to-day  in  the  matter  of  the  Oxus  frontier.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  British  Government  that  such  portion  of  the  Northern 
frontier  of  Afghanistan  as  has  not  yet  been  marked  out  should  now  be 
clearly  defined.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  whole  of  your  Highness’s 
i  frontier  towards  the  side  of  Russia  will  be  equally  free  from  doubt  and 
equally  secure. 

I 

I  It  will  be  seen  from  tKe  perusal  of  these  treaties  that  the  latest 
i  agreement  establishes  no  more  than  the  simple  renewal  of  en- 
;  gagements  which  have  their  origin  in  the  pledges  given  by  Lord 
'  Ripen  as  Viceroy  of  India  to  the  Amir  Abdur  Eahman  on  his 
■  recognition  by  the  Afghan  Sirdars  at  Cabul  in  1880.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  renewal  on  both  sides  of  the  engagements  entered 
into  between  the  Amir  Abdur  Eahman  and  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment,  represents  the  limit  to  which  the  Amir  Habib  Ullah  would 
permit  himself  to  go. 

.\fter  the  preliminary  receptions,  the  moment  had  arrived  for 
the  first  actual  conference,  and  the  subject  of  a  new"  treaty  w^as 
broached  by  the  chief  of  the  Indian  Mission. 

“What  was  good  enough  for  my  father,”  in  effect  said  Habib 
;  Ullah  by  way  of  reply,  ‘‘is  good  enough  for  me,”  adding  that 
i  he  wished  for  no  treaty,  the  agreement  with  Abdur  Eahman 
I  amply  satisfying  his  views.  By  way  of  explanation  it  was 
I  pointed  out  to  the  Amir  that  the  treaties  which  had  been  arranged 
with  Abdur  Eahman  constituted  a  private  modus  vivendi,  and 
that  the  Government  of  India  was  prepared  with  a  new  treaty 
!  to  be  regarded  as  made  between  itself  and  the  Amir  of  Afghan¬ 
istan.  Sir  Louis  Dane  then  proceeded  to  read  over  to  the  Amir 
a  copy  of  the  suggested  treaty  when  the  Amir  interrupted  with 
the  remark,  anent  the  restrictions  against  the  importation  of 
arms,  that  Great  Britain  professed  friendship,  and  yet  refused 
to  supply  the  just  wants  of  Afghanistan.  At  this  clause,  together 
with  that  concerning  the  extension  of  the  railway  to  Dakka,  the 
.\mir  appeared  concerned,  and  from  this  point  negotiations  in 
connection  with  the  British  proposals  practically  broke  dowm, 
Sir  Louis  Dane  failing  to  elicit  from  the  Amir  or  from  his  ad¬ 
visers  anything  more  than  the  assurance  that  the  ruler  of  Afghan¬ 
istan  did  not  wish  for  a  special  treaty,  and  that  what  was  wanted  he 
could  prepare  for  himself.  At  a  later  date  the  Mission  was  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  copy  of  the  agreement  which  the  Amir  was  anxious 
to  see  ratified,  but  from  the  moment  when  he  raised  his  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  opening  clauses  of  the  treaty  until  Sir  Louis  Dane 
in  a  position  to  give  the  assurance  that  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  had  acceded  to  his  wishes,  six  weeks  passed  before  the 
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members  of  the  Mission  were  admitted  to  audience.  Through-  '  i 
out  this  period  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Amir  kept  in  touch 
with  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  for,  although  his  principal  i 

advisers,  with  whom  it  had  become  increasingly  difficult  to  1 

negotiate,  recognised  the  isolated  position  in  which  Afghanistan 
was  placed,  and  refused  to  entertain  the  suggestion  of  the  intro-  < 
duction  of  the  telegraph  to  Cabul,  the  extension  of  the  railwav  ' 
to  Dakka,  or  the  reorganisation  of  the  military  resources,  it  is  i  1 
doubtful  whether  they  would  have  rejected  such  proposals  upon  I 
their  own  responsibility.  1 

Oddly  enough,  and  in  contrast  to  the  position  taken  up  by  ( 
the  advisers  of  the  Amir,  behind  w’hom  the  prevailing  influence 
was  that  of  the  Shahgasi  and  the  Amir’s  brother,  Nazrulla  Khan,  i 

there  is  a  tendency  to  look  to  India  for  assistance  against  the  s 

possible  encroachments  of  Eussia  in  the  north-west  and  north-  t 

east,  although  their  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  Afghanistan  t 

does  not  extend  to  the  efficient  preparation  of  their  own  resources  r 

nor  to  the  reorganisation  of  the  fighting  forces  of  Afghanistan  f 

under  British  officers.  In  fact,  each  one  of  the  proposals  dis-  s 

cussed  with  the  advisers  of  the  Amir  was  negatived,  the  ministers  J 
evidently  taking  their  cue  from  the  attitude  of  the  Amir  himself.  i 
Under  such  circumstances,  while  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  t 
in  the  history  of  Asiatic  politics,  a  British  Mission  has  met  with  c 

such  a  rebuff  as  that  which  has  occurred  in  Cabul,  it  is  certain  o 

that  there  is  little  which  can  defend  the  wisdom  of  accepting  r 
responsibility  for  the  integrity  of  Afghanistan  against  the  invasion  o 
of  Eussia  when  all  facilities  for  such  a  purpose  are  deliberately  t 

withheld.  As  the  condition  of  affairs  stands  now,  it  is  not  im-  t 

probable  that  the  Afghans  would  be  pleased  to  permit  Anglo-  q 

Indian  forces  to  come  to  their  assistance,  once  their  own  powers  ( 

of  resistance  had  been  broken  down,  while,  in  the  meantime,  they  o 

deny  us  vigorously  the  possession  of  any  point  of  advantage  in  s 

the  country  itself,  a  consummation  which  is  not  quite  that  towards  1 

which  our  diplomacy  has  been  directed.  Against  such  an  attitude  t 

of  arrogant  isolation  it  behoves  the  Imperial  Government  to  assert  c 

its  ow’n  authority  by  the  occupation  of  the  northern  frontier  s 

of  Afghanistan,  less  as  a  precaution  against  the  invasion  of  India  r 

than  as  a  solution  of  a  situation  in  which  our  own  position  is  I 

quite  untenable.  Afghanistan  is  the  immediate,  and  Persia  the  a 

ultimate,  objective  of  Eussian  expansion  in  Central  Asia  to-day,  o 

and  I  doubt  whether  India  enters  into  the  range  of  Eussia’s  prac-  s 

tical  activity.  The  aim  of  Eussian  policy  is  inefficiently  appre-  li 

dated  by  politicians  in  England,  the  spokesmen  of  the  Imperial  ii 

Government  itself  observing  the  trend  of  events  by  much  noisy  1 

outcry  about  the  safety  of  India.  British  action  in  Afghanistan,  n 

and  not  the  Eussian  invasion  of  India,  is  the  problem.  India  is  a 
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safe  enough  until  Afghanistan  and  Persia  have  passed  away,  by 
which  time  it  will  be  patent  that  “  the  construction  of  strategic 
railways  in  Afghanistan  by  Russia  ’  ’  should  not  have  been  the  sole 
factor  determining  British  policy  in  our  buffer  State. 

From  the  moment  that  the  copy  of  the  treaty,  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  the  advisers  of  the  Amir,  had  been  handed  to  the 
British  Mission,  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  members  of  the 
Mission  itself  changed.  While  the  treaty  was  in  process  of 
being  transmitted  to  India,  and  forwarded  from  India  to  London, 
the  interval  at  Cabul  was  occupied  with  the  exchange  of  an 

I  elaborate  correspondence  between  the  principal  advisers  of  the 
.Amir’s  Government  and  the  Chief  of  the  Mission,  the  marked 
rudeness  of  which,  upon  the  part  of  the  Afghans,  would  have  been 
sufficient  justification  for  the  summary  breaking  off  of  negotia¬ 
tions.  Unfortunately,  through  the  absence  of  adequate  powers, 
the  Mission  had  to  await  the  decision  of  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  upon  the  Amir’s  treaty,  and  when,  in  place  of  the  order 
for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  Mission,  Mr.  Brodrick 
sent  instructions  that  the  treaty,  as  arranged  by  the 
Amir,  should  be  signed,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Mission  had  fallen 
into  the  pit  which  had  been  prepared  for  it.  The  attitude  of 
the  officials  became  even  more  insolent,  the  insulting  demeanour 
of  Nazrulla  Khan  indicating,  upon  every  public  occasion,  a  current 
of  hostility  which  bodes  badly  for  the  reputation  of  the  British 
raj  in  Afghanistan.  Indeed,  the  feeling  at  Cabul  among  the 
officials  of  the  Amir,  and  manifested  equally  by  the  great  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants,  was  opposed  to  the  Alission.  Throughout  this 
trying  period  matters  passed  gradually  from  bad  to  worse,  the 
questionable  courtesy  of  the  Ministers  becoming  the  scandal  of  the 
Cabul  bazaars,  and  echoing  far  and  wide  throughout  the  regions 
of  Asia.  The  culminating  feature  of  a  disastrous  situation  had 
still  to  be  endured,  and  it  may  be  said  to  have  arrived  when  the 
Mission  was  informed  that  the  Amir  had  changed  his  mind,  and 
that  the  version  of  the  treaty  to  which  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  had  agreed  was  to  be  replaced  by  another.  When  this 
second  agreement  was  produced,  the  difference  between  the  new 
treaty  and  the  old  was  of  such  a  character  that  Sir  Louis 
Dane  declined  to  sign,  a  proceeding  which  was  very  proper, 
and  earned  the  support  of  his  immediate  following.  Instead 
of  maintaining  his  position,  however,  and  withdrawing  from  a 
situation  covering  all  concerned  in  it  with  humiliation,  he  oscil¬ 
lated  between  the  attractions  of  bringing  home  a  treaty ,  however 
ineffectual,  and  risking  the  complete  rupture  of  relations  with 
Afghanistan,  finally  deciding  to  attach  his  signature  to  the  docu¬ 
ment  as  a  precautionary  measure,  and  conditional  upon  its  ultimate 
acceptance  by  the  Imperial  Government.  The  treaty  as  published. 
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therefore,  may  be  held  to  embody  the  final  form  of  the  agreement 
which  Sir  Louis  Dane  secured  from  the  Amir,  although  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  other  and  more  important  papers  are  in 
existence. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  terms  which  Sir  Louis  Dane 
was  authorised  to  secure  would  have  provided  more  than  a  partial 
removal  of  the  difficulties  as  they  exist  between  India  and  Afghan¬ 
istan.  The  acceptance  of  the  treaty  by  the  Amir  would,  of 
course,  have  done  much  to  clear  the  situation,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  long  prior  to  the  departure  of  the  Mission,  matters,  as 
between  India  and  Afghanistan,  had  practically  reached  a  point 
where  the  kindly  offices  of  Government  should  cease  and  war 
begin.  The  policy  of  meeting  the  existing  situation  by  friendly 
missions  is  useless.  Half  measures  are  no  longer  expedient,  and 
steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  extract  from  the  Amir  of  Afghan¬ 
istan  his  compliance  wdth  our  very  just  demands.  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  hesitated  to  put  into  practice  against  Afghanistan  measures 
which  must  have  precipitated  a  rupture  of  a  definite  and  irre¬ 
vocable  character,  it  would  have  been  more  in  consonance  with 
our  position  had  the  invitation  from  the  Amir  been  declined. 

The  measures  properly  suited  to  the  situation  in  Afghanistan 
should  bring  about  the  •  complete  subjection  of  Afghanistan  to 
British  control,  or  plunge  the  Government  of  India  into  war  with 
the  Amir.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  time  is  more 
opportune  for  such  action  than  it  is  ever  likely  to  be  again.  The 
risk  of  Eussian  intervention  at  this  juncture  is  of  the  slightest, 
while  the  trained  troops  of  India  would  inflict  a  salutary  and 
very  necessary  lesson  upon  the  armed  rabble  of  Afghanistan. 
Terrible  as  the  consequences  of  war  may  be ,  there  must  come  a 
point  in  the  affairs  of  States  when  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword 
is  the  only  possible  expedient,  and  such  a  moment  has  arrived 
on  the  Indian  frontier  in  connection  with  Afghanistan.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  in  spite  of  much  evidence  to  the  contrary,  few  believe 
readily  that  there  is  no  ground  for  placing  any  reliance  whatever 
upon  the  benevolent  offices  of  the  Amir.  Yet  this  is  so  much  a 
fact  that  the  Viceroy  of  India  himself  advocates  the  strongest 
coercive  measures  in  order  to  determine  the  end  of  an  im^wssible 
situation.  Unhappily  the  Imperial  Government,  fearing  to  incur 
the  risk  of  war  and  frightened  at  the  character  of  the  measures 
w’hich  the  Viceroy  of  India  supports,  hesitated,  preferring  the 
patchwork  adjustment  which  the  despatch  of  a  mission  rendered 
possible  to  the  more  forcible  steps  which  the  situation  in  reality 
demands.  A  fatal  blunder,  of  course,  has  been  perpetrated,  the 
consequences  of  which  will  remain  in  Central  Asia  long  after  the 
visit  of  the  Mission  has  been  forgotten. 


Angus  H.amilton. 
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Now  that  the  publication  of  Richard  Wagner’s  letters  to  Mathilde 
Wesendonck  has  drawn  renewed  attention  to  the  unhappiness  of 
his  own  first  marriage — an  unhappiness  of  profounder  origin  than 
I  am  at  present  permitted  to  state — it  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  gain 
another  side-light  on  the  latter ;  a  side-light  which  throws  into  still 
greater  relief  the  truth  of  his  remark,  to  his  sister  Clara,  on  the 
hopelessness  of  all  attempts  to  “reason  with  Minna’s  reason.’’ 
The  document  I  am  about  to  produce  made  its  first  appearance  in 
Germany  so  recently  as  last  February,  in  the  appendix  to  a 
voluminous  collection  of  the  letters  of  Peter  Cornelius,  nephew  of 
the  great  painter ,  and  well-known  himself  as  poet-composer  ;  it  is 
a  letter  to  Cornelius,  though,  from  Richard  Wagner,  who  has 
just  consigned  himself  to  melancholy  solitude  beside  the  Rhine ,  for 
composition  of  the  music  of  his  Meister singer.  But  we  must  first 
go  a  little  way  back,  to  Richard’s  second  severance  from  Minna. 

After  their  first  parting  in  August  1858,  the  causes  whereof  are 
fully  set  forth  in  a  letter  to  his  sister  (see  preface,  R.  Wagner  to 
M.  Wesendonck),  husband  and  wife  had  come  together  again  in 
the  autumn  of  1859,  and  dw’elt  in  Paris,  by  no  means  in  peace 
and  harmony,  yet  with  much  exercise  of  patience  on  his  side,  until 
June,  1861.  Here  Otto  Wesendonck  himself  had  visited  them  in 
the  spring,  and  that  visit  might  have  taught  a  lesson  to  any  less 
stubbornly  suspicious  mind  than  Minna’s.  Yet  in  the  said  June, 
just  as  the  Wagners  were  making  every  arrangement  to  settle 
down  in  permanence  at  Carlsruhe,  a  swift  catastrophe  occurred, 
and  by  the  middle  of  July  we  find  them  taking  opposite  paths,  with 
no  prospect  of  reunion — separated,  in  fact,  by  everything  but 
human  law. 

The  precise  nature  of  that  Paris  catastrophe  is  not  on  record, 
but  may  be  inferred  from  the  deep  gloom  that  overcasts  all 
Wagner’s  letters  of  those  two  dread  months ;  from  his  veiled 
allusions  to  the  “  mysteriously  sudden  ’’  death  of  the  four-footed 
pet  Frau  Wesendonck  once  had  given  him — “  With  that  little  dog  I 
buried  much!  ’’ — and  from  Minna’s  unequivocal  hint  to  a  female 
correspondent  that  it  was  “  the  Tristans  ’’  who  had  set  her  roaming 
once  again.  That  inference  I  have  drawn  elsewhere,  namely,  that 
Minna’s  wrath  had  been  rekindled  by  discovery  of  a  packet  of 
Mathilde ’s  letters ;  but  this  fresh  document  converts  it  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  No  matter  how  platonic,  how’  demure  the  contents  of  those 
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letters,  their  bare  existence  would  suffice  to  enrage  a  woman  of 
this  type,  whose  every  thought  was  centred  in  her  brainless  self. 
Invective  on  invective,  scene  after  scene — we  can  conjure  them 
all  up  if  we  recall  the  words  of  Wagner’s  letter  to  Mathilde  of  July 
12th  (his  wife  had  left  him  on  the  10th) ,  ‘  ‘  For  my  part  I  can 
think  of  no  more  settling  down  :  this  the  upshot  of  a  last  hard,  in¬ 
finitely  painful  experience,”  and  of  a  fortnight  later,  “I  do  not 
write  you,  for  fear  of  distressing  you.” 

By  the  irony  of  fate,  Otto  and  Mathilde — who  had  never  parted 
— were  returning  to  the  normal  relations  of  man  and  wife  about 
this  very  time  ;  and  less  than  four  months  after  the  words  last  cited 
Richard  Wagner  sees  that  even  the  transcendent  ideal  which  has 
sustained  him  in  his  troubles  hitherto  must  be  renounced.  Of  his 
own  free  will  he  writes  Mathilde  in  December,  resigning  his  last 
claim  to  soul-communion,  whilst  he  seeks  to  turn  the  mournful 
stream  of  his  reflections  by  taking  up  a  ‘‘comic  opera,”  Die 
Meister  singer. 

Midway  in  the  text  of  this  opera  Wagner  is  overcome  by  the 
sense  of  his  twofold  loneliness,  and  writes  from  Paris,  January  9th, 
1862,  to  beg  Cornelius  (then  aged  thirty-seven)  to  come  and  join 
him  at  some  quiet  spot :  ‘‘I  can  manage  no  longer  without  a 
friendly  soul  about  me,  or  a  home  of  my  own  : — Friend,  you  must 
come  to  me  for  good!  ....  If  you  don’t  care  for  Wiesbaden,  for 
instance,  we’ll  talk  about  another  place.  Fortune  is  bound  to 
smile  on  me  again  some  day,  when  you  shall  share  it;  but  I’m 
thinking  you’ll  have  luck  as  well.  If  not,  what  matters?  In  any 
circumstances  we  are  sure  to  get  on  well  together. — So  I  hope 
that  when  summer  commences  we  shall  meet  on  the  Rhine,  where 
you’re  a  native,  you  know.  Just  think  it  out.  .  .  .  My  wife 
seems  to  be  making  good  progress  and  behaving  quite  rationally. 
When  all’s  said,  though  the  poor  woman  stands  so  far  from  me 
in  many  ways,  life’s  hardships  have  so  closely  bound  her  fate 
with  mine  that  I  cannot  possibly  think  of  a  supportable  old  age 
for  myself  without  extending  that  wish  to  include  my  wife.  So  I 
must  have  her  with  us,  also,  after  all  ;  you  will  be  of  enormous 
benefit  there.  And  so,  you  see,  one  hopes  again  !  ” 

Cornelius — whose  letters  to  Wagner  are  not  accessible  as  yet- 
appears  to  have  declined  to  hazard  his  independence,  though  we 
find  him  rushing  from  Vienna  to  Mayence  at  Wagner’s  urgent 
invitation  to  attend  the  first  reading  of  the  Meistersinger  text, 
early  in  February,  at  the  house  of  Schott,  its  future  publisher. 
Without  the  prospect  of  this  friendly  buffer,  Wagner  may  viell 
have  hesitated  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  renewal  of  domestic  strife, 
but  at  last  his  longing  for  companionship  obtains  the  upper  hand, 
he  makes  the  plunge ,  invites  his  wife  to  ‘  ‘  think  it  over  —and 
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learns  to  rue  the  consequences.  Which  brings  us  to  our  principal 
document : — 

“Biebrich  (on  Rhine), 

''March  m,  1862. 

“  My  good  Cornelius, 

“lam  most  unhappy,  and  dying  to  tell  my  woes  to  some¬ 
body  !  But  I  can  appeal  to  no  feminine  heart ,  as  I  should  only 
give  it  more  regret  for  its  own  helplessness,  than  comfort  to 
myself.  Indeed  it  is  the  hardest  load  to  bear,  to  feel  oneself  so 
solitary  in  all  one’s  grief  and  anguish,  to  have  to  make  the  best 
of  everything  alone.  Then  it  struck  me  as  a  dispensation  of 
Heaven,  that  I  had  found  yourself !  You’ll  understand  me ;  to 
you  I  can  commit  a  portion  of  my  heartache. 

“Dear  friend,  there’s  no  more  doubt  of  it;  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  live  with  my  wife  any  more  !  You  will  scarcely  credit  all 
Isay  in  those  few  words.  My  heart  is  bleeding,  and  yet  I  re¬ 
cognise  that  I  must  fight  down  all  soft-heartedness  by  force,  since 
firmness  and  frankness  are  the  only  rescue. 

“  You  know  how  I  was  longing  for  a  regulated  home  again,  and 
how  I  fancied  I  could  gain  it  only  by  reunion  with  my  wife.  Well, 
while  I  was  sadly  trying  to  instal  myself  in  winter  quarters  here 
at  Biebrich,  my  wife,  appealed  to  by  my  want,  suddenly  makes  up 
her  mind  to  follow  in  your  footsteps,  in  a  sense;  instead  of 
answering  me  by  letter,  she  appears  in  my  chambers  here  herself, 
just  as  I  had  finished  my  provisional  shake-down.  My  heart  went 
out  to  her,  and  my  great  emotion  and  delight  should  easily  have 
shown  her  how  things  stand  with  me.  I  reproached  her  for  not 
having  come  wdth  her  parrot  to  stop,  instead  of  merely  running 
over  for  a  week  to  help  me  furnish ;  and  so  we  fell  discussing  a 
definitive  abode  at  Wiesbaden.  She  w’as  looking  hale  and  hearty  ; 
which  assured  me  how  she  invariably  recovers  when  alone,  left 
to  her  own  likings  as  to  company  and  mode  of  life ,  without  inter¬ 
ference  through  me.  At  once  I  began  devising  all  kinds  of 
common-sense  arrangements  and  concessions  to  pave  a  lastingly 
endurable  companionship,  despite  the  diametric  opposition  of  our 
tastes,  our  characters,  and  modes  of  viewing  things.  Certainly 
the  terrible  fatality  that  we  have  no  young  folk  to  stand  as  link 
between  us,  and,  confined  to  our  owm  company  through  my  fond¬ 
ness  for  seclusion,  we  are  necessarily  exposed  to  constant  friction 
-all  this  was  brought  back  to  my  feeling  the  very  first  day  ;  still, 
my  good  will  was  such  that  I  gladly  resumed  toward  her  that 
peculiarly  affected  mode  of  speech  one  uses  to  a  child ,  and  listened 
"ith  apparent  interest  to  things  quite  off  my  plane  and  often  most 
distasteful  to  me.  That  dread  peculiar  to  a  conscience  which  will 
not  palter  with  untruths  I  did  my  utmost  to  repress,  and  went  to 
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sleep  the  first  night  in  the  calm  belief  it  would  be  possible  hence¬ 
forward.  Next  morning  came  a  strange  intervention  of  Fate 
whose  ocular  demonstration  really  set  me  in  amazement  this  time. 
Listen  ! 

‘  ‘  Since  our  last  meeting  in  Venice  ^  a  prolonged  stagnation  had 
instinctively  entered  the  correspondence  between  myself  and  my 
lady-friend  W[esendonc]k.  Everything  is  so  perfectly  under¬ 
stood  between  us,  and  ordered  by  the  fullest  resignation,  that  it  is 
only  in  a  good  and  friendly  humour  that  I  still  communicate  with 
her ;  particularly  since  the  society  of  her  most  estimable  husband 
has  become  so  trying  to  me — quite  apart  from  personal  considera¬ 
tions — that,  renouncing  any  more  enduring  personal  intercourse 
with  both  of  them,  I  merely  maintain  a  slight  intercourse  by 
letter,  chiefly  meant  to  ease  her  load  of  life  a  little  ;  in  times  of 
such  upset  and  trouble,  as  these  last  have  been  for  me,  1  prefer  to 
keep  dead  silence.  So  it  happened  that  my  lady-friend  had  heard 
nothing  at  all  of  my  journey  to  Paris,  and  sent  me  a  little 
Christmas-present  to  Vienna,  which  returned  to  her  at  Zurich 
after  going  long  astray.  After  a  while  I  did  write  from  Paris, 
telling  her  also  of  my  proposed  migration  to  the  Rhine ;  whereon 
she  informed  me  of  the  miscarriage  of  her  Christmas  parcel,  and 
asked  me  to  acquaint  her  with  my  eventual  address  on  the  Rhine, 
that  she  might  forward  me  the  present  there.  This  I  accordingly 
did,  from  Mayence,  but  remained  long  without  tidings.  At  last 
she  tells  me  briefly  she  has  been  at  Diisseldorf  to  bury  her  mother, 
and  I  convey  to  her  my  heartfelt  sympathy  forthwith.  For  this 
she  thanks  me  at  some  length,  as  also  for  the  Meistersinger  [rough 
MS.  poem] ,  and  announces  despatch  of  the  belated  Christmas 
gift. 

“  Now,  that  letter  arrives  here  on  the  second,  the  little  box  on 
the  third  day  of  my  wife’s  stay  w'ith  me,  and  both  fall  into  the 
unhappy  woman’s  hands  at  once.  Incapable  of  viewing  my  re¬ 
lations  to  that  lady  in  aught  save  a  revoltingly  trivial  light,  she 
refuses  to  understand  any  of  my  explanations — given  simply  for 
the  sake  of  reassuring  her — but  bursts  into  that  common  tone  again 
which  makes  me  lose  all  self-possession,  in  my  turn  ;  she  reads 
my  anger  as  an  effect  of  that  lady’s  agitating  hold  upon  me,  and- 
the  w'hole  mad  house  of  cards  stands  stark  once  more !  It  was 
enough  to  make  me  lose  my  senses  :  this  woman  on  just  the  self¬ 
same  spot  as  four  years  since  ;  the  same  explosions,  word  for  word, 
the  self-same  common  tone  ! 

“  These  ragings  over,  I  composed  myself  again,  tried  to  regard 

(1)  When  Wagner  paid  a  three-day  visit  to  the  Wesendoncks,  leaving  Vienna 
November  7th  and  returning  the  13th.  Those  three  days  clearly  told  him  all; 
see  letters  124-125,  B.  Wagner  to  M.  Wesendonch. 
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them  as  a  last  mad  thunderstorm,  still  hope,  and  abjure  no  pos¬ 
sibility.  But  then  appeared  the  sad  old  sequel  :  mistrust, 
suspicion,  misconstruction  of  my  every  word  !  And  that  in  total 
solitude  like  this ;  pent  up  long  winter  evenings  with  a  being  who 
does  not  grasp  one  jot  of  my  true  nature,  cannot  so  much  as 
follow  me  if  I  take  up  a  book,  and  has  no  occupation  of  her  owm. 
.\nd  then  mjself— demanding  naught  save  quiet  and  a  peaceful 
mood,  yearning  to  get  to  my  work,  straining  every  nerve  to  cope 
with  stress  of  circumstance  and  pinch  of  want,  set  quivering  by 
every  breath  of  gossip  from  without,  and  all  the  like.  Finally,  my 
wife’s  heart-trouble  growing  more  acute  again  !  They  w^ere  ten 
days  of  hell.  And  yet  those  ten  atrocious  days  at  least  had  one 
good  side,  a  final  warning  ;  and  I  can  but  marvel  that  this  solemn 
warning  should  have  come,  so  w’holly  innocently,  from  my  lady- 
friend  herself  ! 

“  You  may  easily  suppose  the  firm  resolve  that  has  matured 
in  me !  Kemarkable  to  say,  though  my  wife  herself  must  also 
find  my  company  a  hell  to  her,  it  always  comes  hard  to  her  to 
abide  in  moments  of  tranquillity  by  insights  which  she  only  seems 
to  gain  in  passion  ;  when  I  heard  her  suddenly  commence  again  on 
house-hunting,  I  positively  shuddered.  Ah,  that  I  should  have  let 
such  misery  become  so  old  !  My  wife,  however,  will  get  over  it, 
for  I  still  shall  leave  her  the  appearance.  To  obtain  an  actual 
divorce  from  her,  is  a  thing  I  could  not  dream  of  now ;  it  is  too 
late,  and  the  cruelty  of  such  an  act  revolts  me.  So  I  have  decided 
on  the  following  expedient.  From  next  autumn  on,  my  wife  shall 
set  up  house  in  Dresden  for  herself,  with  all  our  goods  and  chattels 
save  the  few  which  I  retain  here,  and  reserve  in  it  a  room  ‘  for  me.’ 
Under  pretext — quite  a  valid  one — of  a  tranquil  nook  for 
working  in,  I  shall  permanently  keep  a  small  apartment  for 
myself,  such  as  I  occupy  now,  and  visit  my  wife  for  a  couple  of 
weeks— perhaps — from  time  to  time.  That  is  the  look  we  will 
give  it,  just  for  sake  of  the  look. 

“But  the  luck  it  will  need,  even  to  carry  this  tolerably  out! 
Strictly,  it  means  keeping  two  establishments — for  a  man  who  can 
hardly  keep  one;  for  I  won’t  deny  that  my  outward  lot  is  verging 
on  progressive  downfall !  I  can’t  be  of  any  more  good  to  myself, 
the  gulf  between  me  and  the  world  of  so-called  art  is  growing  ever 
broader.  Friend,  I  no  longer  can  converse  with  people  !  If  I  run 
against  a  conductor  or  theatre-director,  or  even  a  man  like  Eaff,  I 
have  to  cross  myself  forthwith,  and  seek  refuge  in  some  hole  or 
corner  where  I  may  be  left  alone.  What  am  I  to  do  with  the 
Schotts?  To  me  it  is  exactly  as  if  I  w’ere  bound  to  play  false  to 
them  all !  My  sole  refuge  is  still  the  young  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden  :  here  at  least  is  inborn  nobleness  of  feeling,  happily  paired 
with  a  free  and  open  mind.  The  man  knoics  how  things  stand 
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with  me,  and  is  of  no  other  opinion  than  that  I  ought  never  to 
ask  a  farthing  for  my  works ;  only  he  is  not  rich  or  powerful 
enough,  though  I  am  sure  to  have  a  little  good  news  from  him 
soon — my  only  little.  Still,  it’s  a  joy  even  to  be  able  to  speak 
with  him  as  what  I  am.  My  wish  w'ould  be  for  him  to  take 
possession  of  me  bodily  and  provide  for  my  life  and  works  in 
naturalibus ;  any  small  pension  I  then  would  assign  to  my  wife. 

But  whatever  way  this  outward  question  of  existence  may 
resolve  itself,  how’  favourably  soever,  it  hardly  will  allay  the  point 
that  really  gnaws  my  vitals.  I’ve  such  an  awful  amount  of  regret 
in  me,  it  is  so  horrible  to  think  that  anyone  is  suft'ering  through 
mo ,  that  it  costs  me  an  untold  exertion  to  bring  myself  to  reason. 
My  ow’n  eyes  have  taught  me  that  my  wife  has  better  health  away 
from  me,  in  any  circumstances,  than  beside  me  ;  further,  I  plainly 
recognise  that  the  feeling  of  true  love  for  me  does  not  exist  in  her 
at  all,  that  she  knows  no  injury  but  what  is  done  to  her,  and  her 
heart  is  quite  incapable  of  e’er  forgiving  it ;  yet — for  the  only 
world  we  know  is  that  xoithin  us — I  figure  to  myself  it  may  be 
otherwise,  deep  sorrow^  yearning  of  the  heart  may  make  her 
suffer — and  my  heart  bleeds.  Since  the  day  before  yesterday, 
when  I  said  goodbye  at  Frankfort  to  the  unhappy  but  still  wrath- 
fully  resentful  woman,  it  has  kept  on  gnawing  at  me  ;  and  nothing 
but  the  certainty  that  by  softness  I  should  only  prolong  the  agony 
on  both  sides,  can  bring  me — resignation  in  the  end.  Ah,  God! 
and  then  the  tears  W’ell  up  in  me,  and  I  cry  aloud  for  a  w'oman’s 
kind  soul  to  take  me  gently  to  itself !  !  But  that  I  have  shut  off 
from  me  ;  and  so,  I  fancy,  all  the  troubles  of  my  wife  are  venged! 

“  Alack ! — 

“  Do  tell  me  how  you  have  been  faring^  ....  Your  visit  [a 
month  ago]  w’as  like  a  fairy-tale  :  with  you  the  good  angel  de¬ 
parted,  as  with  you  it  came.  ...  I  haven’t  been  cheerful  since, 
though  I  have  taken  a  liking  to  Weissheimer  ;  his  seriousness  and 
zeal  attract  me,  and  I  do  not  think  him  without  gifts.  He  often 
comes  out  to  me.  ...  Of  course  I  haven’t  got  to  work  yet :  it  is 
incredible  how  one’s  life  is  stolen  from  one.  .  .  .  Within  me  and 
around  me  all  is  waste,  still  March  !  A  huge  disgust  has  taken 
me ;  if  I  don’t  get  to  work  soon,  there’s  an  end  of  me.  Heavens, 
for  just  one  year  of  peace  and  but  a  little  comfort ! — 

“  Now  piece  together  what  you  can  from  these  mumblings  of  a 
man  dead-beat.  Keep  of  good  cheer,  remember  me  kindly,  and 
think  of  another  fairy-tale  ere  long. 

“  Adieu,  friend;  all’s  so  drear! 

“  Y’our 

“  Rich.vrd.” 

(1)  The  few  sentences  which  I  omit  here,  and  lower,  are  of  no  general 
interest;  mere  references  to  mutual  friends. 
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Luckily  that  was  the  last  attempt  at  reconcilement  of  two  such 
hopelessly  disparate  beings,  though  Wagner  did  make  his  promised 
visit  de  convenance  to  his  wife’s  abode  the  following  November. 
Yet  why  had  he  endured  this  purgatory  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  ; 
why  had  he  dropped  that  petition  for  divorce  which  he  lodged 
scarce  seven  months  after  marriage?  Ten  years  before  this  last 
catastrophe,  he  describes  the  world  as  a  place  “  where  the  Strong 
brims  full  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  it  by  the  Weak  ”  ;  and  that 
is  the  only  answer.  But  what  an  addle-pate  the  woman  was ! 
The  tiniest  grain  of  mother-wit  might  have  shown  her  that  this 
was  the  psychologic  moment  for  displaying  herself  in  the  most 
attractive  light  :  one  word  of  human  sympathy  would  have  brought 
her  husband  to  her  feet  for  good  and  all.  An  impenetrable  barrier 
had  been  raised  between  him  and  her  fancied  rival — on  a  very 
different  plane — as  the  merest  glance  at  the  correspondence  with 
ilathilde  Wesendonck  about  this  date  reveals  to  us  at  once ;  was 
Minna  so  childishly  blind  that  she  could  not  see  it  too?  Empty 
heart,  empty  head. 

But  Minna  had  not  come  to  Biebrich  with  the  remotest  thought 
of  making  up  for  past  dissensions  by  a  kindly  self-effacement. 
With  a  recollection  of  prm-nuptial  plaudits,  she  had  come  to  play 
the  “leading  lady,”  and  perhaps  her  effort  at  light  comedy  is  the 
most  dismal  incident  in  all  this  scene.  In  the  document  wo  have 
just  perused  it  is  merely  hinted  :  “  who  cannot  so  much  as  follow 
me  if  I  take  up  a  book  ”  ;  but  we  happen  to  have  another  testi¬ 
mony.  Wendelin  Weissheimer,  the  young  man  mentioned 
towards  our  letter’s  close,  published  a  book  of  Erlehnisse  mil 
Richard  Wagner,  dec.,  in  1898,  and  this  is  what  he  tells  us  of 
ilinna’s  surprise  visit  to  her  husband’s  barely-furnished  retreat  :  — 
“  It  was  entertaining  to  see  how  he  pulled  himself  together,  and 
did  his  best  to  play  the  loving  husband  and  attentive  host.  He 
sent  for  cold  viands  from  the  hotel,  brewed  tea  himself,  and  boiled 
us  half-a-dozen  eggs;  for  I,  also,  was  to  share  their  meal  and  stop 
for  the  recital  of  the  Meistersingcr  poem,  which  his  wife  did  not 
know  as  yet.  Then  he  slipped  into  one  of  his  famous  velvet 
dressing-coats,  put  on  a  cap  to  match,  and  the  reading  commenced. 
The  first  act  passed  without  mishap,  though  Frau  Minna  inter- 
lected  questions  here  and  there  which  forced  him  to  superfluous 
explanations.  Ere  beginning  the  second,  he  gave  her  a  description 
ofthe  wisc-en-sccne;  ‘  To  the  right  Hans  Sachs’s  cobbler-stall,  to 
deleft  the  house  of  Pogner,  with  a  crooked  alley  leading  to  the 
huckground  ’ — ‘  And  here  sits  the  public,’  put  in  Minna,  while  a 
Pallet  of  bread,  which  she  had  been  kneading,  rolled  over 
^Ugner’s  manuscript, — the  recital  was  at  end.  An  awkward  pause 
rnsued;  I  deemed  it  time  to  start  on  my  return  to  Mayence,  but 
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Wagner  insisted  on  my  stopping.  Laying  hold  of  me,  he  said 
with  emphasis,  ‘For  God’s  sake,  only  stop  this  evening!’  I 
stayed,  did  all  I  could  to  bring  about  a  better  feeling,  and 
succeeded  more  easily  than  I  had  ventured  to  hope  ’  ’  (by  turning 
the  subject,  of  course). 

What  possible  hope  could  there  be  of  any  dwelling  in  concord 
with  a  woman  who  even  at  fifty -two  could  not  repress  her  natural 
irreverence?  A  cab  should  have  been  ordered  at  once,  to  convey 
her  to  the  nearest  station — railway  or  police.  Or  would  it  have 
been  wiser  for  Wagner  to  go  out  himself,  and  leave  her  to  deploy 
her  skittishness  on  Wendelin?  On  the  whole,  however,  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  suicidal  lunacy  might  best  have  met  the  case. 

Now  see  how  generously  Wagner  omits  from  his  next  letter 
to  Mathilde  all  mention  of  this  tragi-comedy,  though  she  herself 
had  been  the  unsuspecting  cause  of  its  denouement.  Not  until 
a  week  after  writing  Cornelius,  can  he  trust  himself  even  to  thank 
Frau  Wesendonck  for  the  Christmas-gift  which  had  run  such 
strange  adventures  (a  cushion  her  little  girl  had  helped  to  work) : 

‘  ‘  I  could  not  write  before  to-day  ;  I  had  to  wait  for  good  humour." 
Not  one  word  does  he  breathe  of  Minna,  though  her  name  must 
have  hung  on  the  tip  of  his  pen  when  he  arrived  at  the  sentence : 
“  I’ve  read  the  poem  several  times  aloud;  lastly  at  the  Grand 
Duke’s  in  Carlsruhe  [March  7th] ,  when  they  listened  very  well.” 
But  what  a  commentary  on  Minna’s  tantrums  is  the  very  opening 
of  this  letter  of  March  12th  :  “  I  wrote  you  from  Paris  lately,  that 
you  should  hear  little  of  my  life  henceforward,  but  solely  of  my 
handiwork,  because  the  first  could  never  have  a  meaning  more. 
But  how  when  I  cannot  get  to  work,  when  life  takes  all  my 
energy?  Even  to-day  I  can  tell  you  nothing  further,  than,  I 
hope  to  start  work  at  last  to-morrow.”  There  is  a  refinement  in 
this  reticence  w’hich  floods  with  light  those  words  of  last  July, 
after  the  previous  domestic  catastrophe  :  ”  I  do  not  write  you,  for 
fear  of  distressing  you.” 

For  all  that,  there  is  a  tangible  connection  between  the  letter 
of  March  12th  to  Mathilde  and  our  principal  document,  since  it 
contains  a  sympathetic  sketch  of  good  Cornelius’  flying  visit  for 
the  earliest  recital  of  the  Meistersinger,  followed  by  a  request: 
‘‘  Do  write  him,  child  ;  he  loves  you  too.”  And  that  tempts  me  to 
set  off  the  picture  of  the  Wagner  interior  with  Cornelius’  own 
description  of  its  counterpart ;  for  the  younger  man  indulges  in 
another  ‘‘  fairy  ”  expedition  very  soon.  On  his  way  from  \  ienna 
to  the  lake  of  Geneva,  in  search  of  two  months’  quiet  for  the  com¬ 
position  of  his  Cid,  Cornelius  makes  a  halt  at  Zurich,  whence 
he  writes  to  Dr.  Standhartner,^  May  5th,  1862  :  — 

(1)  A  Vienna  intimate  of  Wagner’s  also. — See  B.  Wagner  to  M.  Wesendonck. 
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“I’m  still  full  of  my  impressions  of  the  Villa  Wesendonck, 
\vhich  yesterday  I  saw.  I  didn’t  want  to  continue  my  journey 
\  without  gaining  an  idea  of  Wagner’s  former  Asyl.”  ^  Cornelius 
I  goes  on  to  relate  how  he  had  fallen  into  conversation  wdth  a 
!  native:  “Then  I  asked  about  the  house  Richard  Wagner  had 
I  occupied,  and  the  man  became  quite  warm.  Just  fancy— it  was 
I  the  wood-carver  who  had  modelled  that  baton  which  Frau  Wesen- 
!  donck  got  made  for  Wagner  after  Semper’s  drawing  !  So  the  first 
person  I  spoke  to  at  Zurich  was  an  enthusiastic  worshipper  of 
Wagner. 

1“  The  second  was  Wesendonck,  whom  I  visited  forthwith.  Dear 
leaven! — how  much  I  understand  since  yesterday,  and  w'hat  a 
ood  thing  it  is,  friend,  friends,  that  I  have  made  this  fool’s- 
)urney!  Take  a  plunge  into  life,  said  Nicolai  to  me,  and  how 
ight  he  was!  Beholding,  learning  life,  what  oxygen,  what  air 
!  brings  the  mind  !  ....  ^  At  Wesendonck’s  I  swam  in  stupe- 
iction  blent  of  ecstasy  and  strange  affright.  How  shall  I  describe 
t  to  you?  It  is  summed  up  in  that  saying  of  Diogenes,  which 
:ept  re-echoing  in  me  :  ‘  Alexander,  get  from  between  me  and  the 
un!  ’  A  ghazal  might  be  strung  on  that  refrain.  When  a  rival 
if  Adonis,  in  guise  of  a  white-cravatted  janitor,  rsbther  floated  than 
idvanced  to  me — whom  I  should  as  soon  have  taken  for  Count 
Persigny  as  for  the  footman  of  Herr  Wesendonck — ‘  Alexander, 
:rom  between  me  and  the  sun.’ — When  that  sun-god  of  a  lackey 
bad  wiped  the  dust  from  my  miserable  boots,  at  the  unanimous 
request  of  all  my  outer  and  my  inner  man,  and  a  study — no,  not 
glimmered — glowered  at  me  with  its  chairs  and  tables,  pictures, 
bookshelves,  easel,  clock  and  all  utensils,  such  as  it  would  need  a 
Boz  or  Dumas  to  depict — ‘  Alexander,  from  between  me  and  the 
sun.’  When  the  monarch-citizen  himself  evolves  before  me,  who 
creates  his  life  as  Wagner  his  operas,  and  talks  of  America  and 
Italy  as  I  of  my  landlord’s  apartments — ‘  Alexander,  from  be¬ 
tween  me  and  the  sun.’  When  his  limes  and  poplars  murmur  in 
the  park,  all  laid  out  by  himself ;  when,  inviting  to  a  cup  of  tea, 
he  leads  me  up  his  marble  staircase  with  its  four  hermae  chiselled 
at  his  nod  in  Rome  for  ‘  next  to  nothing  ’ — Socrates,  the  god-like 
young  Augustus  and  the  rest — and  the  needles  of  Australian 
%ubs  embrace  my  chin  en  passant  like  green  parricides — 
‘Alexander,  from  between  me  and  the  sun.’  Then  at  a  supper 
in  the  third  heaven  (for  one  must  rank  his  cellar  as  the  first}— 
where  the  butter  is  served  up  with  ice — he  pours  me  out  real 
Chinese  tea  in  real  Japanese  cups  on  real  Tungoo  napkins — and 

(1)  The  cottage  adjoining  Wesendonck’s  palace.  Cornelias  calls  it  “  lang- 
jihrigem  Asyl,”  but  we  know  that  Wagner  dwelt  there  less  than  sixteen  months. 
(2)  Some  omission  by  the  German  editor. 
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gives  me  suddenly  my  first  correct  idea  of  Raphael  through  the 
wonders  of  his  giant  red  portfolio.  .  .  .  Yes,  just  as  my  uncle  told 
him  on  the  staircase  of  his  house  in  Rome,  ‘  And  were  you  the 
archangel  Raphael  himself,  I  must  be  going  now,’  though  he  bore 
me  on  the  wings  of  his  wealth  to  every  height  and  depth  of  all 
creation,  I  still  say  ‘Alexander,  from  between  me  and  the 
sun !’.... 

“  Frau  Wesendonck,  alas  !  is  ill.  She  is  expecting  [six  weeks 
hence]  and  a  cough  has  developed — not  without  some  anxiety,  to 
judge  by  the  account.  This  lady,  of  whom  I  saw  a  beautiful  por¬ 
trait  in  oils,  must,  in  fact,  be  a  dear  angel  of  goodness!  She 
regretted  not  being  able  to  see  me— but  I  had  been  received  with 
so  much  friendship,  and  Herr  Wesendonck  behaved  with  such  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  side,  that  I  ventured  to  leave  my  Geneva  address 
and  beg  for  kind  news  of  the  health  of  the  lady  of  the  house. 
Herr  Wesendonck  read  me  a  letter  from  Wagner,  which  unfor¬ 
tunately  doesn’t  confirm  the  good  conclusions  we  had  drawn  from 
his  silence.  He  says,  ‘  Wherever  I  try  to  drive  a  nail  to  tighten 
up  my  life,  it  will  not  hold !  And  the  doctor  tells  me.  You  abso¬ 
lutely  must  not  work  at  present -it  is  destroying  you  out  and 
out !  ’  Write  to  him  as  often  as  you  can — insist  upon  [your  niecej 
Seraphine  writing  also ;  I  will  write  to  him  myself  either  to-day  or 
directly  I  get  to  Geneva !  It’s  urgent. 

“Imagine  it!  Wagner  wrote  to  Wesendonck  about  that 
journey  of  mine — and  just  as  if  I  had  undertaken  it  at  my  own 
expense  !  ...  Of  course  I  demolished  that  illusion  by  the  simple 
truth.’’ 

It  is  generally  these  little  touches  that  tell  the  most,  and  the 
last  simple  reference  shows  the  full  veracity  of  Wagner’s  old 
remark,  that  Mathilde  kept  no  secrets  from  her  husband;  for  that 
letter  was  addressed  to  her,  as  we  have  seen  already.  But  the 
whole  reception  given  to  Cornelius,  himself  a  perfect  stranger, is 
striking  evidence  of  the  light  in  which  Otto  Wesendonck  regarded 
Wagner.  On  this  side  of  the  picture,  at  least,  there  was  no 
animosity. 

A  graceful  little  epilogue. — Cornelius  writes  to  Standhartner 
some  five  weeks  after  :  “  Wesendonck  has  had  the  great  kindness, 
not  only  to  give  me  news  of  his  wife’s  better  health,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  make  me  the  most  delicate  present.  He  has  sent  me,  in 
quite  admirable  drawings,  six  sheets  of  them,  those  Psyche 
pictures  of  Raphael’s  the  photographs  of  which  so  much  im¬ 
pressed  me.  That  is  a  gift  which  makes  one  proud,  in  place  of 
shaming  one.’’  So  Cornelius  steals  a  couple  of  days  from  his 
Cid  to  frame  his  thanks  in  verse — we  may  be  sure  with  no  refrain 
of  “  Alexander,  get  from  between  me  and  the  sun  1  ’’ 

William  Ashton  Ellis. 
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I  When  the  Reverend  Micah  Balwhidder,  minister  and  annalist  of 
the  parish  of  Dalmailing,  paid  his  memorable  visit  to  Edinburgh 
to  preach  before  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  and  the  General 
Assembly,  he  found  the  hospitalities  of  the  capital  so  “  wearisome 
kind”  that  he  “  could  scarcely  find  time  to  see  the  Castle  and 
the  palace  of  Holyrood  House ,  and  that  more  sanctified  place  where 
the  Maccabeus  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  John  Knox,  w’as  wont  to 
live.”  In  the  selection  of  sentiments  which  he  placed  in  the 
mouths  of  his  greatest  characters — Mr,  Balwhidder,  for  example, 
or  Mrs.  Pringle — Galt’s  judgment  was  unerring.  The  words  dis¬ 
cover  to  us  at  once  the  whole  attitude  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
towards  John  Knox.  He  is  not  popularly  compared  to  Judas 
Maccabeus  to-day  :  but  this  is  because  only  one  fact  about  the 
Jewish  hero  is  realised  in  Scotland,  namely,  that  his  exploits  are 
not  to  be  read  in  Church,  or  elsewhere.  More  really  than  Wallace 
or  Bruce,  Knox  is  the  popular  hero;  for  the  large  majority  of  the 
Scottish  i^eople  he  represents  Scottish  nationality  and  the  religion 
of  Scotland;  to  his  life  and  work  are  traced  all  that  has,  for  the 
last  three  centuries,  been  characteristic  of  Scottish  struggle  and 
of  Scottish  victory  and  prosperity.  This  unquestioning  faith  in 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  John  Knox  does  not  depend  upon  any 
le  I  widespread  knowledge  of  the  man  and  his  times.  The  people  of 
d  I  Scotland  used  to  be  credited  w  ith  a  patriotism  based  upon  a  know- 
it  I  ledge  of  their  past.  It  is  a  reputation  that  has  long  survived  the 
le  I  facts  on  which  it  depended.  In  simpler  days,  Scots  boys  and 
s  I  girls  were  taught,  if  not  the  history,  at  all  events  the  traditions  of 
d  I  their  country ;  they  could  have  told  tales  of  the  Black  Douglas,  of 
10 1  the  King  who  fell  at  Flodden,  or  of  her  who  died  at  Fotheringay, 
I  and  they  knew  of  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  Killing  Times, 
er  I  It  was  all,  as  Stevenson  has  said,  a  “view’  of  history  w’holly  artless, 
s,  I  a  design  in  snow’  and  ink — upon  the  one  side,  tender  innocents  W’ith 
ne  I  psalms  upon  their  lips  ;  upon  the  other,  persecutors,  booted,  bloody- 
in  I  minded,  flushed  with  wine ;  ”  yet  it  had,  nevertheless,  a  more  or 
be  I  less  close  relation  to  the  facts  of  Anglo-English  warfare  or  of 
aa-  I  Caroline  persecution,  and,  in  those  days,  it  would  have  been 
of  I  possible  to  find  unlettered  men  wdio  could  distinguish  between  the 
his  I  work  of  John  Knox  and  that  of  Andrew  Melville,  and  who  knew 
ain  I  the  momentous  difference  between  the  National  Covenant  and  the 
I  Solemn  League.  To-day  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  the  possession 
I  of  the  few  who  care  about  Scottish  story  ;  some  of  the  popular  works 
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relating  to  Knox  which  have  appeared  in  recent  years  indicate  only 
too  clearly  that  the  blind  are  still  to  be  found  engaged  in  their  old 
occupation  of  leading  the  blind.  The  love  and  reverence  with  i 
which  Knox  is  regarded  in  Scotland  would  be,  if  it  were  confined 
to  his  admirers  among  the  few  who  read  the  history  of  their 
country,  a  factor  in  the  national  life  easy  to  ignore  and  unw'ortbyof 
the  attention  of  the  politician.  That  it  cannot  be  ignored  is 
obvious  enough ,  and  the  analysis  of  the  feeling  is  rendered  the  more 
interesting  by  the  fact  that  the  love  is  not  based  on  knowledge 
“  far  brought  from  out  the  storied  past.”  Is  its  basis  sheer  ignor¬ 
ance,  invincible  prejudice,  the  result  of  long  tradition  consciously  i 
inspired  by  Knox  himself,  and  cherished  by  his  successors  in  the  s 
ministry,  or  does  it  correspond  to  something  like  a  national  in-  ; 
stinct,  an  almost  intuitive  appreciation  of  an  historical  truth? 

It  is  no  grateful  task  to  attempt  such  an  investigation.  Those  of  f 
us  who  are  Scotsmen  would  much  rather  rejoice  that,  four  hundred 
years  ago,  a  great  man  was  born  into  Scotland.  The  date  of  the 
actual  quater-centenary  is  unknown ;  recent  criticism  has  shown 
that  it  will  probably  not  arrive  for  the  better  part  of  a  decade ;  hut 
the  traditional  date  will  do  as  well  as  another,  and  Scotland  has  | 
chosen  this  year  for  her  tribute  to  Knox.  Were  the  conclusions  of  | 
history  clear  and  definite,  it  might  be  possible  to  silence,  at  such  | 
a  moment,  any  criticism,  and  to  join  in  the  chorus  of  jubilation  I 
w'hich  the  present  year  has  produced.  But  praise  is  good  and  | 
comely  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  intelligent  and  instructed,  and  he  who  I  ' 
would  form  a  true  or  fair  judgment  cannot  adopt,  even  for  a  time,  I  i 
an  attitude  of  unmeaning  eulogy.  It  may  seem  hard  that  the  |  ' 
occurrence  of  such  an  anniversary  should  alw’ays  become  the  |  i 
occasion  of  bringing  the  illustrious  dead  once  more  to  the  bar  of  p  1 
history,  there  to  be  judged  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body;  but  it  ij  i 
must  ever  be  so  if  there  is  any  use  or  progress  in  man’s  investiga-  |  ] 
tion  into  his  past.  The  development  of  historical  studies  in-  fj  ] 
evitably  results  in  the  creation  of  a  succession  of  Courts  of  Appeal.  |  j 
for  ever  occupied  in  revising  former  conclusions,  and  arriving  at  |  ] 
verdicts  which  will  themselves  ere  long  be  subjected  to  revision.  ■  ] 
In  this  constant  process  of  change,  there  is  always  some  gain  of  (  1 
certainty,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  each  generation  to  attempt  to  dis-  |  } 
cover  and  to  register  the  truth  according  to  its  own  lights.  Much  g  j 
in  the  edifice  it  builds  may  prove  to  be  wood,  hay,  stubble ;  but  if  I  v 
only  the  work  be  honest,  there  is  always  something  that  may  be  t 
tried  in  the  furnace.  There  is  no  lesson  which  has  been  more  |  c 
deeply  impressed  upon  this  generation  than  the  necessity  of  abso-  ||  o 
lute  honesty  in  this  regard,  for  at  no  time  have  exposures  of  a  |  ^ 
partisan  ‘  ‘  economy  of  truth  ’  ’  been  more  frequent  or  more  merci-  |  q 
less,  and  on  no  point  have  recent  historical  teachers  been  so  un-  I  oi 
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animous  and  so  emphatic.  Every  student  of  history  is  not,  indeed, 
prepared  to  accept  the  dictum  of  Lord  Acton  :  “I  exhort  you 
never  to  debase  the  moral  currency  or  to  lower  the  standard  of 
rectitude,  but  to  try  others  by  the  final  maxim  that  governs  your 
own  lives,  and  to  suffer  no  man  and  no  cause  to  escape  the  undying 
penalty  which  history  has  the  power  to  inflict  on  wrong.”  Bu? 
none  will  refuse  the  exhortation  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Professor  York  Pow^ell “  For  historians  there  is  but 
one  goal,  one  test,  one  point  of  honour — the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth— the  truth,  if  needs  be,  against 
the  world.” 

Such  an  apology  is  rendered  necessary,  not  by  any  sudden  acces¬ 
sion  of  information,  but  simply  by  the  state  of  Scottish  feeling, 
and  the  constant  refusal  to  estimate  the  life  and  work  of  Knox  in 
the  light  of  material  which  has  existed  for  many  years.  Most 
of  the  information  now  available  was  rendered  easy  of  access  in 
David  Laing’s  great  edition  of  the  Reformer’s  works,  prepared  for 
the  Wodrow  Society  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
is  true  that  the  facilities  for  checking  statements  of  various  kinds 
have,  since  then,  been  greatly  increased  by  the  publication  of  series 
of  State  Papers  and  similar  records,  and  two  recent  waiters.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hume  Brown  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  have  made  important 
additions  to  our  knowdedge.  But  many  current  popular  misappre¬ 
hensions  have  survived  the  wnrk  of  David  Laing  and  Mr.  Hume 
Brown,  and  will  doubtless  persist  for  many  years  to  come.  For 
the  historian,  when  he  tries  to  combat  popular  prejudice,  is  but  a 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that 
the  views  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  are  regarded  with  special  horror, 
for  he  is  well  known  to  be  a  lover  of  that  shameless  Scot,  one  of 
whose  greatest  books  is  frequently  described  as  having  been  ‘  ‘  dis¬ 
posed  of  ”  by  Dr.  McCrie.  Mr.  Lang  himself  shares  Sir  Walter’s 
fate  in  being  “  disposed  of,”  though  the  operation  is  now  generally 
performed  in  two  lines  of  a  pamphlet  or  newspaper  article.  But 
David  Laing  and  Professor  Hume  Brown  are  in  different  case. 
Neither  has  ever  been  accused  of  sounding  the  heretic  blast,  and 
both  are  distinguished  historians  of  a  definitely  conservative  type. 
Mr.  Hume  Brown’s  work  on  Knox  is  not  too  long  for  the  mythical 
personage  known  as  the  general  reader,  and  if  those  w'ho  talk  and 
write  glibly  about  ”  the  rugged  Reformer,”  had  studied  its  pages, 
the  state  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  w’ould  be  much  more 
creditable.  But  Mr.  Hume  Brown  has  suffered  the  frequent  fate 
of  the  conservative  reformer,  whether  in  doctrine  or  practice ; 
where  he  defends  a  pre-conceived  opinion,  he  is  remembered  and 
quoted ;  where  he  makes  any  weak  concession  to  the  enemy ,  out 
of  mere  love  of  truth,  he  is  ignored.  His  work,  with  that  of  the 
VOL.  LXXVIII.  N.S.  H 
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great  antiquary  who  preceded  him,  and  that  of  his  brother- 
historian  of  to-day,  supply  the  main  sources  upon  which  any  fair  i 
estimate  of  John  Knox  must  be  founded.  i 

The  popular  misapprehensions,  to  which  we  refer,  relate  both 

to  the  man  and  to  the  work  he  accomplished,  and  it  is  necessary  to  ■ 

deal  with  each  in  turn.  The  historian  Calderwood,  who  could  not  ' 
have  been  present  at  Knox’s  funeral,  but  who  must  have  known  • 
many  who  were  there,  records  that  the  Earl  of  Morton,  the  ’ 
scoundrel  w’ho  had  just  been  appointed  Eegent  of  Scotland,  re-  i 
marked  as  Knox’s  body  was  laid  in  the  grave  :  “  Here  lyeth  a  man  |  ' 

who  in  his  life  never  feared  the  face  of  man.”  The  utterance  was 
not  happily  inspired,  but  it  has  lived  on,  and  David  Laing’s  protest  :  ^ 

has  availed  nothing.  Unwilling  as  he  was  to  censure  Knox,  Laing’s  i  1 
respect  for  historical  evidence  compelled  him  to  write  :  ‘  ‘  On  more  ^  ^ 

than  one  occasion  Knox  displayed  a  timidity,  or  shrinking  from  [  ’ 

danger,  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  from  one  who  boasted  [  ^ 

of  his  willingness  to  endure  the  utmost  torture,  or  suffer  death  in  ^ 
his  Master’s  cause.”  The  most  notable  instance  of  this  timidity  ' 
is  when  he  fled  from  England  on  the  accession  of  Mary  Tudor.  It  ' 
was  not  a  momentary  panic,  but  the  result  of  mature  deliberation.  ^ 
Nine  months  before  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  he  had  refused  the  ^ 
See  of  Rochester.  ”  What  moved  me,”  he  says,  “  to  refuse  .  .  .?  ^ 

Assuredlie,  the  foresight  of  troubles  to  come.  How  oft  have  1  ^ 

saide  unto  you  that  the  tyme  wold  not  be  long,  that  England  ^ 
wold  give  me  bread.”  In  another  letter,  he  attempts  some  defence,  ^ 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  censuring  those  who  remained  in  ^ 
England,  but  who  avoided  the  fiery  death  by  ‘‘  turning  back  to  that  | 
idol”  : — ‘‘  Some  will  ask  then,  why  did  I  flie?  Assuredly,  1  I 
cannot  tell ;  but  of  one  thing  I  am  sure ,  the  feir  of  death  was  not  I 
the  chief  cause  of  my  flieing.  I  trust  the  one  cause  hath  bene,  to  |  ^ 
lat  me  sie  with  my  corporal  eyis  that  all  had  not  a  trew  hart  I  ^ 
to  Christ  Jesus  that  in  the  day  of  rest  and  peace  bare  a  fair  face.”  I 
It  is  a  hard  saying,  and  the  strangest  of  apologies,  and  it  is  cer-  I  ' 
tainly  open  to  the  retort  that  the  hearts  of  the  followers  might  I  ^ 
have  been  truer,  had  their  leader  not  failed  them.  There  are  other  I  ‘ 
examples  of  the  same  kind,  e.g.,  his  flight  from  Edinburgh  after  ^ 
the  failure  of  the  Eizzio  murderers  to  imprison  the  Queen,  but  it 
is  needless  to  insist  on  this  point.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
courage.  Knox  was  not  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  Latimer,  who  ^ 
declined  to  avail  himself  of  an  opportunity  of  escaping  the  stake: 
but  this  is  no  proof  that  he  was  a  coward.  Mr.  Lang  has  pointed  ^ 
out  that  assassination  had  no  terrors  for  him,  and  that  he  could 
face  real  danger  without  shrinking,  and  some  of  Knox’s  defenders  ^ 
have  accused  Mr,  Lang  of  inconsistency.  But  there  is  no  incon¬ 
sistency.  The  courage  of  the  lonely  martyr  is  not  the  same  courage  I 
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as  that  of  the  commander  who  leads  on  his  men  against  terrible 
odds.  This  courage  Knox  possessed,  and  he  himself  was  not  wont 
to  claim  the  other.  Had  he  been  brought  to  the  test,  we  may  be 
sure  he  would  not  have  failed,  even  in  the  measure  in  which 
Cranmer  failed,  and  Cranmer  was,  after  all,  a  brave  man.  Here, 
surely,  the  matter  might  rest — if  only  Knox’s  well-meaning 
friends  would  give  up  distorting  truth  in  order  to  show’  that  their 
hero  declined  a  bishopric  purely  out  of  contempt  for  worldly 


advancement. 

The  heroic  courage  of  Knox  has  frequently  been  illustrated  by 
his  interviews  with  Queen  Mary.  For  our  knowledge  of  what 
passed  at  these  interviews,  we  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
Knox’s  own  version  of  the  story,  and  his  reputation  as  an  historian 
is,  as  we  shall  see,  not  sufficient  to  silence  all  questionings  as  to 
his  accuracy.  But,  accurate  or  not,  they  represent  his  general 
attitude  to  the  young  Queen,  The  plain  fact  is  that  no  courage 
was  required.  Knox  w’as  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  successful  party 
who  had  brought  about  a  religious  revolution.  The  girl  of  nine¬ 
teen  who  came  to  rule  Scotland  found  that  her  own  religion  had 
been  proscribed  by  Parliament,  and  that  the  celebration  of  its 
central  rite  was  regarded  as  a  capital  offence.  It  is  true  that  this 
law  was  not  carried  into  execution  :  but  that  was  no  fault  of  Knox , 
who  constantly  urged  that  it  should  be ;  the  idolaters  who  should 
have  died  the  death,  and,  in  spite  of  Knox’s  great  influence,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  escaping,  can  hardly  have  shared  David  Laing’s  view^ 
that  “  freedom  from  a  persecuting  spirit  is  one  of  the  noblest 
features  in  Knox’s  character.”  It  was  as  a  representath’e  of  the 
ruling  faction  that  Knox  faced  Mary,  who  had  not  a  single  true 
friend  in  Scotland ,  w’ho  could  not  even  protect  from  imprisonment 
the  priests  of  her  own  faith,  and  whose  own  confessor  was  in 
constant  peril  of  his  life.  “  Why  should  the  fair  face  of  a  gentle¬ 
woman  affray  me?  ”  Knox  asked.  There  was  certainly  no  good 
reason  why  it  should,  for  he  himself  tells  us  that  he  had  Mary 
in  his  power  at  the  beginning,  and  could  have,  had  he  chosen, 
executed  God’s  judgments  at  once.  Knox  himself  probably 
thought  that  he  did  his  duty  by  Mary,  but  he  would  never  have 
called  it  heroism.  His  duty,  as  he  understood  it,  was  to  describe 
the  church  in  which  the  girl-Queen  had  been  nurtured,  in  the 
language  common  to  the  controversies  of  the  time.  When,  later 
on,  he  preached  against  her  in  public,  she  sent  for  him  and  said, 
humbly  enough  :  ‘  ‘  If  ye  hear  anything  of  myself  that  mislikes  you , 
come  to  myself  and  tell  me,  and  I  shall  hear  you.”  There  have 
been  found  men  who  thought  that  the  tone  of  Knox’s  reply  did  him 
credit.  ”  I  am  not  appointed,”  he  said,  “to  come  to  every  man 
particular  to  show  him  his  offences,  for  that  were  labour  in- 
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finite.  If  your  Grace  please  to  frequent  the  public  sermons,  then 
doubt  I  not  but  that  ye  shall  fully  understand  both  what  I  like 
and  mislike,  as  well  in  your  Majesty  as  in  all  others.”  It  isonlv 
fair  to  say  that  the  sentence  is  slightly  softened  by  the  context,  but 
the  passage  is  representative  enough  of  the  relations  between  the 
Prophet  and  the  Queen.  Those  who,  like  the  present  writer, 
believe  that  John  Knox  was  a  great  man,  and  that  Scotland  owes 
him  much,  are  best  advised  if  they  refrain  from  attempting  to 
justify  the  verbal  inspiration  of  Knox’s  addresses  to  Mary  Stuart. 

He  is  no  true  friend  of  Knox  who  refuses  to  admit  that  he  had 
the  defects  of  his  qualities.  He  was  not  the  man  for  the  task  of 
converting  a  young  princess.  We  do  not  speak  of  his  opposition  to 
her  government ;  that  is  a  very  different  question ,  with  reference 
to  which  we  do  not  deny  that  he  was  amply  justified.  It  forms, 
indeed,  great  part  of  his  title  to  the  gratitude  of  those  of  us  who  are 
Protestants.  But  even  that  gratitude  is  no  good  reason  why  we 
should  blind  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  Knox  was  never  generous  or 
even  fair  in  his  treatment  of  his  Queen,  and  that  at  times  he  was 
not  even  decently  respectful,  just  as  Luther  was  not  decently 
respectful  to  Henry  VIII.  and  to  others.  It  is  easy  to  argue  that 
it  wras  the  Prophet’s  duty  thus  personally  to  insult  the 
Sovereign,  and  that  his  so  doing  was  essential  for  the 
interests  of  religion.  Those  who  adopt  the  first  iwsition 
are  apt  to  confuse  timidity  with  respect  for  a  lady  and 
a  Queen;  as  to  the  second,  both  Randolph  and  Lething- 
ton  were  of  opinion  that  Knox’s  attitude  to  Mary  rather  hindered 
than  helped  his  cause.  Yet,  even  in  these  interviews,  the  tone  of 
w'hich  repels  us  not  a  little,  how  great  Knox  at  times  appears.  Hi; 
answer  to  the  Royal  question,  prompted  by  the  pride  of  Stuart 
blood,  ”  What  have  you  to  do  with  my  marriage?  Or  what  are 
you  within  this  Commonwealth?  ”  is  dignified  enough  :  ”  Madam, 
a  subject  born  within  the  same.”  0  si  sic  omnia!  It  was  the 
voice  of  a  man  and  a  leader  of  men,  and  it  gave  to  future  genera¬ 
tions  a  watchword  for  the  liberty  for  which  they  were  to  strive 
and  shed  their  blood.  Even  while  one  feels  all  that  can  be  said 
for  Mary,  it  is  impossible  not  to  respect  Knox.  It  is  possible  to 
understand  hatred  for  him,  but  to  despise  him  is  inconceivable. 

If  Knox’s  character  as  an  apostle  of  the  new  faith  has  been 
persistently  misunderstood,  not  less  has  his  position  as  an  histonan 
been  misconceived.  The  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland 
is  not  a  pleasant  book.  It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  those  who  dislike 
Knox’s  love  of  scandalous  tales  about  his  enemies,  and  to  accuse 
them  of  failing  to  appreciate  the  abhorrence  of  evil  that  inspires  a 
great  prophet  of  righteousness,  and  so  forth.  Most  of  those  who 
defend  Knox  on  these  lines  have  probably  never  read  his  book. 
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It  is  easier  still  to  ascribe  to  the  coarseness  of  the  times  all  that 
modern  taste  condemns  as  impure,  and  it  is  true  that  it  was  the 
fashion  to  abuse  one’s  enemies  in  foul  language.  Accusations 
against  Knox’s  own  moral  character  were  not  wanting  ;  vile  accusa¬ 
tions  which  no  one  affects  to  believe,  but  which  are  just  as  well 
authenticated  as  his  own  attacks  upon  Mary  of  Guise.  It  is  also 
true  that  no  one  could  have  written  such  a  history  without  intro¬ 
ducing  topics  which  it  is  generally  agreed  are  not  fitted  for  the 
drawing-room.  But,  after  all  such  allowances  have  been  made, 
the  difficulty  is  not  quite  solved.  It  was  possible  to  write  a  more 
decent  book  on  the  subject.  Knox’s  contemporary  and  rival  his¬ 
torian,  Bishop  Lesley,  a  weak  creature  whom  it  would  be  absurd 
to  compare  to  Knox  in  other  ways,  did  write  a  book  much  less 
coarse  than  that  of  Knox.  That  the  Reformer  wrote  “  merrily  ” 
of  things  shameful  as  well  as  of  things  which  were  bloody  and 
cruel,  is  not  to  be  denied.  Mr,  Andrew  Lang  has  dealt  fully  with 
the  credibility  of  the  “History,”  and  it  is  no  sufficient  answer 
to  abuse  Mr.  Lang.  That  kind  of  defence  is  an  unfailing  index 
of  a  weak  cause.  Nor  is  Mr.  Lang  by  any  means  the  first  icono¬ 
clast.  That  Knox  could  stoop  to  a  mean  trick  has  long  been 
known.  In  1559,  he  urged  the  English  to  send  men  to  help  the 
Scottish  Protestants,  in  defiance  of  the  recent  peace  between 
England  and  France.  After  urging,  on  strange  enough  grounds, 
that  it  was  not  really  a  breach  of  faith,  he  added  :  “  If  ye  fear  that 
such  excuses  shall  not  prevail,  you  may  declare  them  rebels  to 
your  Realm  when  ye  shall  be  assured  that  they  be  in  our  com¬ 
pany.”  When  Sir  James  Croft  replied  that  honourable  men  do 
not  do  this  kind  of  thing,  Knox  retorted  thus  :  “  Whether  it  may 
stand  with  wisdom  to  have  such  respect  to  what  some  men  do  call 
honour,  that  in  the  meantime  I  see  my  friend  perish,  both  till  his 
destruction  and  mine,  I  refer  to  the  judgment  of  the  most  honour¬ 
able.”  The  children  of  this  world  had  nothing  to  learn  from  the 
children  of  light  in  the  way  of  sharp  practice,  but  to  do  them 
justice,  they  did  not  neglect  the  lesson.  David  Laing  made  no 
attempt  to  condone  his  hero’s  lapse  from  virtue,  but  he  argued 
j  that  it  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang’s  bril¬ 
liant  criticism  of  Knox’s  writings  has  shown  that  Knox  the 
politician  is  also  Knox  the  historian. 

Who  are  really  the  true  friends  of  Knox  ?  It  is  the  unthinking 
reverence  with  which  the  “  History  ”  has  been  regarded  that  is 
responsible  for  the  startling  effect  of  Mr,  Lang’s  criticism.  There 
would  be  some  reason  for  hesitating  to  accept  to-day  an  historical 
account  of  a  recent  controversy  by  one  who  had  held ,  and  continued 
to  hold,  the  position  of  a  protagonist ;  and  any  such  reason  applies 
a  thousandfold  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Some  slight  control  over 
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the  emotions  which  accompany  controversy  has  been  acquired  in 
recent  years,  and  is  expected  from  a  leader  of  public  opinion;  anv 
control  over  passion  would  have  rendered  a  sixteenth-century  re- 
former  open  to  the  charge  of  half-heartedness.  Similarly,  we 
expect  to-day  at  least  some  profession  of  impartiality  :  some  re¬ 
cognition  of  good  motives  on  the  other  side  ;  in  those  days,  any  ad¬ 
mission  of  truth  or  virtue  in  an  opponent  was  interpreted  as  a 
base  desertion  of  one’s  own  cause.  Above  all,  the  sixteenth  century 
did  not  possess  the  guarantee  of  elementary  veracity  which  is 
afforded  to  us  by  the  correspondence  columns  of  The  Times.  Con¬ 
tradiction  was  not  easy,  even  when  it  was  safe,  and  that  was  not 
often,  as  was  found  to  his  cost  by  Ninian  Winzet,  who  attempted 
to  debate  with  Knox.  A  contemporary  history,  written  in  such 
circumstances,  can  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  expanded 
political  pamphlet.  Had  this  been  recognised,  the  shock  to 
Scottish  public  opinion  produced  by  recent  criticism  would  have 
been  less,  and  while  many  a  congregation  would  have  lost  the 
pleasure  it  gives — 

To  hear  two  p’ints  o’  doctrine  clearit 

And  Mr.  Lang’s  abomination 

Set  fiirth  wi’  faithfii’  ministration. 


many  good  people  would  have  been  saved  the  pain  of  discovering 
that  Knox’s  “  History  ”  shows  as  a  record  of  fact  the  same  weak¬ 
nesses  as  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries.  The  task  of  inves¬ 
tigation  has  been  done  carefully  and  honestly  ;  Mr.  Lang  has 
brought  to  light  many  important  points  which  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  his  predecessors,  and  his  results  have,  not  unnaturally, 
been  received  with  surprise,  and  some  pain,  by  candid  readers, 
and  with  whole-hearted  incredulity  by  the  rest.  Had  the  general 
belief  been  more  reasonable,  the  shock  would  have  been  less  severe, 
for  it  is  here,  and  not  in  reference  to  its  coarseness,  that  a  defence 
based  upon  the  customs  of  the  times  may  best  be  made.  One  Oi 
the  discrepancies  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lang  has  gained  an  adven¬ 
titious  importance  from  the  use  made  of  a  phrase  in  his  “  History  ” 
by  Knox’s  admirers.  There  is  no  passage  more  frequently  quoted 
than  that  in  which  he  ascribes  the  sacking  of  the  monasteries  at 
Perth  to  the  action  “  not  of  the  gentilmen,  neyther  of  thame  that 
were  earnest  professouris,  bot  of  the  raschall  multitude.”  Mr. 
Lang  remarks — what  ought  to  have  been  noticed  by  David  Laing 
— that  in  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Lock,  the  lleformer  writes,  that,  per¬ 
ceiving  what  he  terms  the  deceit  of  the  Queen  Eegeut,  “the 
brethrein  soght  the  nixt  remedie  ....  they  putt  to  their  hands 
to  reformatioun  in  Sanct  Johnstoun  [Perth],  where  the  places  of 
idolotrie  of  Gray  and  Black  Friers,  and  of  Charter-house  monkes, 
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were  made  oqnall  with  the  ground;^  all  monuments  of  idolatrie, 
that  could  be  apprehended ,  consumed  with  fire  ;  and  preests  com¬ 
manded,  under  paine  of  death,  to  desist  from  their  blasphemous 
masse.”  Of  this  threat  against  the  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church,  who  were  doing  their  plain  duty,  Knox  says  not  a  word  in 
his  “History,”  and,  indeed,  it  would  not  have  suited  his  argument 
to  do  so.  Knox,  in  short,  cannot  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  needless  destruction  which  marked  the  Reformation  ;  it  is 
more  honest  to  argue,  as  some  are  still  prepared  to  do,  that  such 
ravages  by  the  populace  were  not  needless.  Therein  they  differ 
from  John  Calvin,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  fair  judge  of 
similar  conditions  in  France.  One  of  the  debts  which  we  ow’e  to 
Mr.  Lang  is  the  careful  study  of  Knox’s  historical  writings  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  expressed  opinions  of  Calvin. 

Who,  we  ask  once  more,  are  the  real  friends  of  Knox?  Not, 
certainly,  those  who  refuse  to  accept  the  Reformer’s  own  w'ords 
when  they  are  opposed  to  preconceived  prejudice.  Much  more  fair 
and  just  to  Knox  is  the  position  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  who,  though 
he  occasionally  adopts  the  position  of  prosecuting  counsel ,  is  more 
1  frequently  to  be  found  upon  the  Bench.  It  is  easy  to  hurl  ecclesias¬ 
tical  denunciations  at  those  w’ho  attempt  to  “  besmirch  ”  Knox  by 
quoting  Knox’s  own  words.  It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  ”  a  small  school 
of  Anglicised  Scots.”  It  is  easy  to  make  a  confident  appeal  to  the 
dictum  of  “  the  Tory  and  Episcopalian  writer,  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler,” 
as  against  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Lang.  But  Fraser  Tytler  died 
in  1813,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  evidence  upon  which  modern 
attacks  on  Knox  are  based.  It  is  easy  for  one  of  Knox’s  latest 
a[X)logists,  Sheriff  Guthrie,  to  ask  indignantly  :  “  Did  Knox  make 
his  enemies  smart  for  the  sentence  of  death  they  pronounced  on 
him,  and  for  their  repeated  attempts  to  assassinate  him?  ”  To 
these  questions  Mr.  Guthrie  ventures  no  direct  reply.  Yet  the 
answer  is  not  in  the  negative,  and  Knox  himself  would  not  have 
been  ashamed  to  say  so.  What  of  the  sentence  of  death  which 
he,  in  turn,  passed  upon  his  enemies,  of  his  recorded  approval 
of  the  assassinations  of  Beaton  and  Rizzio,  of  his  incitement  to  the 
assassination  of  Mary  Tudor?  “  God,  for  his  great  mercies  sake, 
stirre  up  some  Phinees,  Helias,  or  Jehu,  that  the  bloude  of 
abhominable  idolaters  maye  pacific  Goddes  wrath.”  What  was 
the  method  of  Jehu?  Knox  would  not  have  hesitated  to  say.  It 
13  surely  not  a  mark  of  Anglicisation  to  insist  upon  the  truth,  the 
^hole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Mr.  Lang  shares  with 
the  great  Reformer  this  unpleasant  accusation  of  being  too 

(!•)  Sheriff  Guthrie  must  have  forgotten  this  letter  when  he  wrote  in  The 
■Vissionary  Record  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  for  May,  1905,  that 
Kaor  “  is  not  responsible  for  a  single  ruined  cathedral  and  ($ic)  abbey  in  Scotland.” 
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English  ;  but  how  much  more  reasonable  is  his  treatment  of  this  I 
very  subject  of  assassination  than  Sheriff  Guthrie’s  rhetorical  ques-  - 
tions,  to  which  most  of  his  innocent  readers  will  give  the  wrong  j 
reply.  “Knox  knew  the  difference,”  says  Mr.  Lang,  “between  L 
the  ideal  and  the  practical.  ...  It  was  the  ideal  that  any  of  the  ' 

‘  brethren,’  conscious  of  a  vocation,  and  seeing  a  good  opportunity,  i 
should  treat  an  impenitent  Catholic  ruler  as  Jehu  treated  Jezebel.  ] 
But  if  any  brother  had  consulted  Knox  as  to  the  propriety  of  }‘ 
assassinating  Queen  Mary,  in  1561-67,  he  would  have  found  out 
his  mistake,  and  probably  have  descended  the  Reformer’s  stairs 
much  more  rapidly  than  he  mounted  them.” 

There  is,  of  course,  no  possible  reason  for  concealing  the  fact 
that  Knox  frequently  advocated  the  duty  of  putting  Catholics  to 
death.  We  have  long  ago  reached  the  position  that  to  burn  our 
opponents  is  often  an  error  of  judgment  and  always  a  crime,  and 
if  Knox  w’ere  alive  to-day,  and  held  his  original  views,  we  should 
certainly  cease  to  admire  him.  But  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  I 
so  much  the  shame  of  all  good  Catholics  and  of  all  good  Protestants  I 
to  hold  an  opposite  theory ,  that  it  was  no  shame  to  any ;  and  to  I 
attempt  to  hide  the  fact  that  Knox  was  a  sixteenth-century  Pro-  | 
testant  of  the  normal  type  is  to  pander  to  modern  sentimentalism  I 
of  the  kind  that  declines  to  hang  murderers  and  perform  other  1 
necessary  but  disagreeable  duties.  Modern  sentiment  (even  of  a  I 
more  reputable  type  than  this)  wnuld  like  to  think  that  Knox  held  I 
different  views  on  this  subject,  but  modern  sentiment  of  any  kind  | 
ought  to  be  told  the  truth.  Sheriff  Guthrie  holds  that  the  absence  | 
of  any  fires  of  Smithfield  is  “  the  glory  of  the  Scottish  Eeforma-  !j 
tion.”  The  real  nature  of  glory  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  on  i| 
this  subject  we  differ  from  that  distinguished  lawyer,  inclining  to  I 
ascribe  the  absence  of  the  persecuting  flames  to  a  number  of  causes  I 
not  in  themselves  glorious — among  them,  the  lack  of  earnestness  I 
in  the  Roman  Church,  which  burned  very  few’  heretics  before  || 
the  Reformation,  and  so  gave  little  cause  for  reprisals,  and,  above 
all,  the  cause  which  Knox  himself  assigned — the  carnal  policy  of  I 
worldly  men.  Be  this  as  it  may,  when  Sheriff  Guthrie  goes  on  to 
claim  that  the  lack  of  stake  and  faggots  is  the  glory  of  the  leader  I 
of  the  Scottish  Reformation ,  we  meet  an  error  in  point  of  fact.  Had  | 
Knox  really  held  this  view,  he  could  never  have  been  the  leader;  h 
that  he  accomplished  so  much  of  his  aims  is  partially  due  to  the  | 
fact  that  he  preached  the  opposite.  That  the  heretic  should  die  the  |j 
death  was  obvious  to  a  good  man  like  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  to  a  i| 
good  man  like  John  Calvin  ;  that  the  idolater  should  die  the  death  I 
was  equally  clear  to  Knox.  More  fortunate  than  More  and  Calvin,  | 
Knox  never  had  the  opportunity  of  carrying  his  theories  into  I 
practice,  and  the  blood  of  the  martyr  never  stained  his  hands.  I 
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We  have  no  intention  of  palliating  the  more  serious  weak¬ 
nesses  of  character  to  which  we  have  referred.  Knox  is  too  great 
for  an  apology.  His  faults  were  the  defects  of  his  virtues ;  the 
coarseness  of  language  is  closely  allied  to  his  robust  sense  of  humour, 
and  is  part  of  the  vehemence  of  his  whole  character ;  the  unfair¬ 
ness  of  word  and  deed,  the  sharp  practice  which  we  reluctantly 
admit,  is  no  less  part  of  the  man  than  the  fire  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  championed  his  cause.  It  may  be  a  contradiction 
of  character  and  temperament,  but  if  so,  it  is  a  contradiction  to 
which  there  are  many  parallels  in  history.  The  evil  is  there  ;  but 
it  is  not  the  main  fact  about  the  man.  John  Knox  was  not  a 
venal  liar  like  George  Buchanan ;  he  was  not  open  to  the  charge 
of  self-seeking  like  Cranmer  ;  he  was  not  mean  like  Lesley ,  or  un¬ 
scrupulous  as  Thomas  Cromwell  or  Elizabeth  were  unscrupulous. 
Where  shall  we  look  for  his  equal  among  the  men  of  his  day? 
There  was  none  whose  hands  were  cleaner  than  those  of  Knox ; 
none  whose  heart  w'as  so  pure  as  his. 

If  Knox’s  character  has  been  but  imperfectly  realised,  the  work 
he  accomplished  has  also  been  misunderstood,  though  in  less 
degree.  These  misapprehensions  are  not  only  widespread  in 
England;  they  are  also  popularly  current  in  Scotland,  in  spite  of 
the  teaching  of  generations  of  learned  professors  of  Church  History. 
It  should  scarcely  be  necessary  to  insist  that  Knox  did  not  in¬ 
troduce  Presbyterianism  into  Scotland,  although  that  error  is  to 
be  found  in  at  least  one  recent  book.  The  machinery  of  IScottisb 
Presbyterianism  was  the  w’ork  of  Andrew  Melville.  More  general 
is  the  confusion  between  the  sacramental  doctrine  of  Knox  and 
that  of  English  Puritanism,  an  error  related  to  the  still  more 
common  confusion  between  Calvinism  and  Zwinglianism.  When 
Archbishop  Laud  made  his  foolish  attempt  to  force  his  Liturgy 
upon  the  Scottish  people,  strong  suspicions  of  Popery  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  language  of  the  Communion  OfiBce — “  that  our  sinful 
bodies  may  be  made  clean  through  His  body,  and  our  souls  washed 
through  His  most  precious  blood.”  Row’,  who  more  particularly 
objected  to  these  words ,  was  not  a  typical  Scottish  Presbyterian , 
but  his  language  shows  that  some  members  of  the  Church  had 
even  then  travelled  some  distance  from  the  Knoxian  position. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  lay  mind  to  discover  any  real  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  words  just  quoted  and  Knox’s  own  statement  :  ‘‘  that 
we,  being  fed  with  His  flesh  and  refreshit  with  His  blood,  may  be 
renewit  both  unto  trew  Godliness  and  to  immortalitie.”  Once 
more,  it  is  frequently  said  that  the  Scottish  Reformation  was  a 
protest  against  the  power  of  the  priesthood.  In  one  sense  this 
18  true,  but  the  claims  of  the  clergy  of  the  Reformed  Church  were 
not  less  dangerous  to  civil  liberty  and  freedom  of  conscience  than 
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those  of  the  priests  whom  they  succeeded.  At  the  time,  the  Re-  f 
formed  clergy  had  so  much  popular  support,  and  the  doctrines  they  '' 
preached  appealed  so  powerfully  to  the  people,  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  represent  Knox’s  followers  as  the  victims  of  priestly 
oppression.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Knox  and  his 
brethren  claimed  powers  which  are  now  commonly  associated  with 
the  Eoman  Church,  or  with  that  party  in  the  Church  of  England  1 
which  is  wont  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  title  of  “  Catholic.”  The  1 
service  which  Knox  drew  up  for  the  Public  Excommunication  of  ^ 
those  who  defied  the  Church  Courts  assumes  the  power  of  loosing  " 
and  binding  as  the  possession  of  these  Courts.  ”  I,  in  Thy  name,  ! 
and  at  the  commandment  of  this  Thy  present  congregation,  cut  it 
off,  seclude,  and  excommunicate  from  Thy  body,  and  from  our  t 

society,  N . And  this  his  sin  (albeit  with  sorrow  of  heart)  f 

we  bind,  and  pronounce  the  same  to  be  bound  in  heaven  and 
earth.”  In  like  manner,  the  form  of  absolution  from  spiritual  ' 
censures  cor.  tains  the  words  : — ‘‘I  pronounce  thy  sin  to  be  loosed  | 
in  heaven.”  Finally,  the  theory  of  spiritual  independence  over  I 
which  men  h. night  with  sword  and  gun  in  the  seventeenth  century,  I 
and  with  other  weapons  since  then,  is  not,  as  a  cardinal  point  of  I 
faith,  an  inheritance  from  John  Knox.  That  he  afforded  instances  | 
of  the  practice  is  quite  true,  but  Mr.  Lang  has  shown  that  he  i 
possessed  no  settled  views  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  on  various 
occasions  adapted  his  opinions  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  from  him  passages  conveying  this 
doctrine,  just  as  it  would  be  easy  to  quote  passages  which  express 
an  opposite  view’.  But  the  Church  w’as  not  committed  to  the 
principle  of  “two  kingdoms  in  Scotland  ”  until  she  passed  under 
the  leadership  of  Andrew  Melville. 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  ajipeals  have 
frequently  been  made  to  the  authority  of  Knox  on  behalf  of 
customs  and  doctrines  of  which  he  w’as  wholly  innocent.  It  is 
not  even  yet  fully  understood  in  Scotland  that  Knox  w'as  the 
author  of  a  Service-Book,  and  that  until  the  time  of  the  Solemn 
League,  Scottish  Presbyterians  had  no  objection  to  read  prayers, 
or  to  the  use  of  the  Gloria  or  of  the  Creed.  The  time  was  to  come 
when  neither  the  Lord’s  Prayer  nor  the  simple  reading  of  any 
passage  of  Scripture  formed  part  of  the  ordinary  Public  W  orship 
in  a  parish  church  in  Scotland,  and  those  w’ho  advocated  such  in¬ 
novations,”  a  century  and  less  ago,  were  opposed  in  the  name  of 
the  Knoxian  tradition.  Nor  had  Knox  any  share  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  what  is  generally  known  as  the  “  Scottish  Sabbath  — 
really  an  institution  borrowed  from  English  Puritanism.  There 
is  no  authority  for  the  story  that  he  played  golf  on  Sunday,  but 
it  may  well  have  been  so,  for  in  an  order  for  a  General  Fast,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1566,  he  directs  that  on  the  two  Sundays  of  Abstinence, 
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“men  that  will  observe  this  exercise  may  not  any  of  the  two 
dayes  use  any  kynde  of  games,  but  exercise  themselves  after  the 
publict  Assemblies  in  previe  meditation  with  their  God.”  It  is 
a  fair  inference  that,  on  other  Sundays  (Knox  does  not  speak  of 
“Sabbaths”),  games  had  not  yet  been  forbidden.  The  Re¬ 
former’s  own  practice  would  have  led  him  into  difficulties  in  more 
riff  id  days,  for  we  know  that  his  second  marriage  was  celebrated 
on  a  Sunday,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  of  the  Church, 
and  th.it  he  employed  the  hour  after  public  worship  for  his  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  Randolph,  the  English  ambassador,  has  preserved 
for  us  the  record  of  one  little  Sunday  supper-party  at  Knox’s 
house,  made  for  himself  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Chatelheraut.  As 
usually  happens,  the  followers  have  improved  upon  the  position 
of  the  leader,  and  Knox  has  frequently  been  credited  with  opinions 
which  may  be  good  or  bad,  but  which  are  certainly  alien  to  his  real 
views. 

In  the  short  paper  from  which  we  have  quoted.  Sheriff  Guthrie 
shows  that  Knox’s  personality  has  been  misunderstood  in  one 
respect,  and  that  he  was  neither  grim  nor  sour.  That  Mr.  Guthrie 
is  right,  we  do  not  question  ;  but,  if  popular  belief  may  be  wrong 
in  one  respect,  it  may  also  err  in  others.  Enemies  and  friends 
alike  have  misrepresented  the  real  man.  Mr.  Lang  will  not  be 
accused  of  undue  partiality  to  Knox,  and  Mr.  Lang’s  summing- 
up  of  his  character  may  almost  satisfy  Knox’s  most  fervent 
j  worshipper  : — 

i  “  That  Knox  was  a  great  man ;  a  disinterested  man  ;  in  his 
I  regard  for  the  poor  a  truly  Christian  man ;  as  a  shepherd  of  Cal- 

Ivinistic  souls  a  man  fervent  and  considerate  ;  of  pure  life  ;  in  friend¬ 
ship  loyal ;  by  jealousy  untainted ;  in  private  character  genial  and 
amiable,  I  am  entirely  convinced.  In  public  and  political  life  he 
was  much  less  admirable;  and  his  ‘History,’  vivacious  as  it  is, 
must  be  studied  as  the  work  of  an  old-fashioned  advocate,  rather 
than  as  the  summing-up  of  a  judge.” 

Of  whom  among  Knox’s  contemporaries  @ould  an  impartial 

I  student  write  in  terms  like  these?  His  faults  and  failings  are 
small  compared  with  those  of  his  fellows,  and  who  among  them 
fwssessed  his  virtues?  To  what  Englishman  or  other  Scotsman 
of  the  period  could  the  word  ‘  ‘  disinterested  ’  ’  be  applied  ?  It  was 
DO  mean  thing  that  in  such  an  age  of  lust  and  avarice  there  was 
one  great  voice  that  witnessed  to  a  light  w'hich  was  from  above. 
Poor  and  weak'  all  such  human  witness  must  ever  be  ;  that  of 
Knox  was  tainted  by  the  defects  of  his  own  character,  and  by  the 
ovil  influences  of  his  times.  The  importance  of  these  faults,  as 
''ehave  seen,  is  partly  due  to  the  folly  which  insists  upon  ignoring 
Aeir  existence ;  some  of  them ,  in  fact ,  once  that  existence  is 
admitted,  almost  disappear  from  the  historical  perspective. 
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After  all  has  been  said  that  truth  compels  us  to  admit,  it  remains 
quite  impossible  to  doubt  that  Knox  was  a  great  man.  Only  those 
who  know  the  appalling  state  into  which  the  ancient  Church  had 
fallen  in  Scotland  can  realise  what  Knox  achieved,  or  understand 
how  great  a  thing  it  was  to  create  an  ideal ,  which  (after  all  qualifi- 
cations  have  been  made)  was  a  power  for  purity  and  for  righteous¬ 
ness  such  as  Scotland  had  not  known  for  many  a  day.  How 
difficult  it  was  to  insist  upon  that  ideal  can  be  fully  appreciated 
only  by  those  w’ho  are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  men 
with  whom  Knox  had  to  work.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to 
compare  the  value  of  the  new’  doctrines  which  Knox  preached  to 
that  of  the  old  ones  which  he  so  fiercely  denounced.  That  he 
must  always  be  held  in  reverence  by  all  who  claim  the  name  of 
Protestant,  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  elaboration.  We  wish 
here  to  insist  rather  upon  the  example  he  gave  of  honest  and  true 
devotion  to  a  cause  ;  if  he  sinned,  there  was,  at  least,  no  thought  of 
his  own  aggrandisement.  In  the  wild  and  wicked  scramble  for 
Church  lands  in  which  his  noble  followers  engaged,  no  acre  of 
Scottish  soil  fell  to  him ;  the  loot  of  Cathedral  and  Abbey  posses¬ 
sions  and  revenues  never  soiled  his  hands.  He  asked  for  no  place 
in  the  government  of  the  nation ;  on  his  death  his  two  sons  went 
to  serve  the  Church  of  England  in  modest  fashion,  for  he  had 
made  no  effort  to  obtain  for  them  place  or  pow’er  at  home.  Above 
all,  he  w’as  a  man,  “  The  voyce  of  one  man,”  wrote  Kandolph, 
‘  ‘  is  able  in  one  hour  to  putt  more  lyf  in  us  than  fyve  hundredth 
trumpettes  continually  blustering.”  It  was  well  for  Scotland  that 
that  voice  had  not  been  silenced  by  Mary  Tudor.  It  would  be 
well  to-day  if  men  were  willing  to  listen  to  that  voice  as  it  really 
sounded,  and  to  learn  from  it  what  Knox  has  told  us  about  himself. 
The  time  may  be  distant  when  popular  opinion  in  Scotland  will 
share  a  virtue  ascribed  to  Knox  by  one  who  knew  him — that  of 
not  disdaining  to  hear  better  reasons  nor  being  loth  to  be  taught  in 
anything  he  misseth.  Not  till  it  arrives  can  we  achieve  a  tiue 
sense  of  proportion  and  a  fair  appreciation  of  the  complex  char¬ 
acter  of  John  Knox.  But,  at  so  long  a  distance  from  the  day 
when  ”  with  dead  hand  but  glad  heart  ”  he  laid  himself  down,  we 
may  gladly  acknowledge  that  it  is  with  true  instinct  that  Scotland 
has  looked  to  him  as  the  representative  of  the  ideals  of  her  later 
centuries,  and  in  some  sense  as  the  creator  of  modern  Scotland. 
We  are  brought  back  to  the  words  in  which  his  grateful 
countrymen  wrote  of  Judas  Maccabeus  :  ”  He  was  ever  the  chief 
defender  of  the  citizens  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  he  continued 
his  love  to  his  countrymen  all  his  life,” 
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I  The  Duel  of  the  Sexes.— A  Comment. 

I  It  is  a  curious  and  discouraging  fact  that  the  women  who  have 
i  profited  most  by  the  “  woman’s  movement,”  those  whose  genius 
f  has  enabled  them  to  avail  themselves  to  the  full  of  the  increased 
j  opportunities  it  would  fain  offer  to  all,  have  nearly  without  excep- 
.  tion  risen  up  to  decry  it  and  their  sex  with  singular  rancour 
I  and  contempt.  We  have  had  several  recent  examples  of  this 

ifact;  Mrs.  Craigie,  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins,  and  now  Lucas 
Malet,  to  crown  the  distinguished  list.  Mrs.  Craigie  accuses  her 
sex  of  every  frailty  and  meanness,  while  Elizabeth  Robins  depicts 
a  heroine,  a  poetess  of  sensitive  and  romantic  temperament  who 
rejects  the  love  of  dozens  of  men,  more  or  less  true  and  chival- 
I  rous,  to  lavish  hers  upon  a  man  W’ho  gratuitously  insults  her 
j  every  time  he  opens  his  mouth ;  a  man  whose  brutalities  are  not 
I  even  balanced  by  the  rough  honesty  and  honour  that  are  generally 
I  supposed  to  accompany  a  chronic  habit  of  lacerating  people’s 
=  feelings,  for  he  has  the  amazing  meanness  to  break  open  the 
j  locked  volume  in  which  his  wife  has  written  her  poems ;  and 
I  finally  he  tears  down  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
she  has  taken  refuge  in  sheer  terror  of  her  Ifie.  Katharine 
t  thinks  nothing  of  the  dishonourable  violation  of  her  locked 
volume;  a  wife,  it  seems,  has  no  personal  rights  where  her 
husband  is  concerned ;  it  does  not  lower'  him  in  her  eyes  to  find 
him  guilty  of  an  action  which  might  be  expected  from  a  house¬ 
maid  who  would  not  hesitate  to  read  other  people’s  letters  or  to 
listen  at  keyholes.  Nor  does  this  proud  and  romantic  heroine 
appear  to  be  moved  (except  to  fear)  by  her  husband’s  violent  entry 
into  her  room,  for  it  is  immediately  after  he  has  torn  down  the 
door  and  burst  upon  her  with  the  face  of  a  maniac  that  a  rap¬ 
prochement  takes  place  between  the  pair  (for  there  had  Been  some 
slight  strain  in  their  relations  in  spite  of  the  wife’s  meekness). 
Touched,  apparently,  with  gratitude  that,  after  all,  he  has  not 
strangled  her  as  she  anticipated,  she  promises  that  she  will  never 
again  lock  him  out  since  it  seems  to  discompose  him  so  seriously, 
j  She  will  take  the  risk  of  sudden  death,  as,  in  fact,  she  must,  if 
I  she  is  to  stay  with  her  pleasant  companion. 
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And  so  ends  The  Dark  Lantern,  a  powerfully  written  modern 
version  of  the  repellent  old  story  of  Patient  Griselda,  with  the 
difference  that  the  mediaeval  ruffian  is  by  many  degrees  less  of  a 
bully  and  a  coward  than  his  almost  inconceivable  twentieth 
century  prototype.  Our  old  friend  Rochester  is  a  polished,  deli¬ 
cately  refined  person  beside  him  ! 

What  has  become  of  the  noble  ideal  of  the  knight  and  the 
gentleman  bequeathed  to  us  from  the  days  of  chivalry  ?  Is  the 
book  a  simple  study  of  that  magnetic  type  of  character  which 
attracts  in  spite  of  every  odious  attribute?  But  one  is  driven 
from  the  supposition  at  every  sentence,  for  the  writer  betrays 
sympathy  with  the  submission  of  the  heroine,  not  only  to  cruelty 
but  to  unremitting  and  apparently  purposeless  insult  of  the  coarsest 
kind.  The  drift  of  the  book  is  set — as  violently  as  the  current  of 
a  great  river — towards  the  old  order  of  sex-relationship  in  its  most 
brutal,  least  decorative  form.  The  wife  is  to  be  subject  to  the  rule 
of  the  husband,  and  she  is  to  rejoice  in  her  submergence  in  him 
and  in  his  children,  for  it  is  his  children  not  hers  that  she  is  to 
spend  herself  for,  body  and  soul.  Katharine’s  child  is  only  hers 
as  far  as  suffering  and  service  are  concerned ;  when  it  comes  to 
matters  of  direction  she  has  no  further  part  to  play.  Her  husband 
calmly  orders  the  child  to  be  sent  to  the  country  without  her 
consent  or  even  knowledge ,  and  when  she  follows  it  he  telegraphs 
to  the  nurse  to  bring  it  back  to  town  again — for  its  “  good,”  of 
course,  as  all  such  deeds  are  done. 

And  now"  Lucas  Malet  comes  forward,  not  to  defend  her  sex- 
and,  be  it  added,  humanity — from  the  primitive  barbarism  here 
threatened,  but  to  fasten  yet  another  stone  round  the  neck  of  the 
drowning — if,  in  fact,  those  who  have  toiled  for  what  they  claim 
to  be  a  more  human  relation  of  the  sexes,  have  toiled  in  vain,  as 
the  authoress  seems  to  believe. 

Her  only  doubt  is  of  the  possibility  of  persuading  those 
women  who  have  escaped  from  their  prison  to  return  to  it.  We 
have  the  advantage  of  seeing  that  prison-"  home  ’’  pictured  for 
us  in  The  Dark  Lantern  (no  “  emancipated  ”  writer  would  have 
dared  to  paint  it  in  such  colours  !)  and  a  “  dark  lantern  ”  in  very 
truth  that  ‘  ‘  proper  sphere  ’  ’  must  be  if  the  authoress  has  painted 
it  aright.  For  once,  we  view"  it  without  the  usual  decorations 
that  sentimentality  loves  to  hang  upon  its  grim  walls. 

Miss  Robins  does  not  pretend  that  it  is  garlanded  with  roses; 
she  seems  to  say  :  “  Here  w"omen  must  seek  their  career,  and 
what  little  of  happiness  they  can  hope  for  in  absolute  subservi¬ 
ence,  for  so  nature  has  fashioned  their  souls.” 

Lucas  Malet,  applauding  President  Roosevelt’s  proclamation 
that  woman’s  mission  is  that  of  unlimited  maternity,  seems  to 
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take  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  the  indignant  and  wounded  feelings 
of  her  “emancipated”  sisters  on  reading  this  stern  message. 
“One  cannot  but  pause,”  she  says,  “to  picture  with  a  trifle  of 
malicious  gaiety  the  sensations  of  all  feministes.  ...” 

Well,  the  sensations  of  “  ferninistes  ”  if  painful  will,  at  any  rate, 
not  be  so  from  the  shock  of  novelty  !  They  have  become  inured — 
what  physicians  call  “  immune  ”— to  the  Eooseveltian  sentiment 
from  repeated  inoculation  and  could  recite  its  formula  in  their 
sleep.  Eocs  it  not  return  to  us  all  like  a  recurring  springtide, 
enunciated  always  wdth  an  exquisite  vernal  freshness — the  glad 
triumph  of  one  who  sheds  the  light  of  a  great  discovery  on  a 
groping  world? 

Lucas  Malet  would  have  a  far  greater  chance  of  amusing  herself 
at  the  expense  of  her  ‘  ‘  feministe  ’  ’  sisters  if  she  pictured  their  sen¬ 
sations  when  they  listen  to  her  utterances ,  than  when  the  Ameri¬ 
can  President  delivers  himself,  out  of  the  simplicity  of  a  manly 
heart,  of  a  sentiment  whose  real  significance  and  drift  he  has  no 
means  of  judging  ;  one  which  he  has  heard  repeated  from  childhood 
upward  by  every  man  and  nearly  every  woman  he  has  met.  After 
all,  one  must  make  allowances  in  view  of  his  unfortunate  sex ! 

It  is  a  different  matter  when  distinguished  women  go  out  of 
their  way  to  preach  the  doctrine.  One  feels  that  they,  at  least, 
ought  to  know  what  is  really  at  stake  in  this  question,  and  that 
there  must  be  some  deep-seated  cause  for  their  marked  hostility 
to  a  movement  which  assuredly  must  have  done  much  to  diminish 
the  difficulties  of  a  woman’s  career,  be  it  what  it  may.  It  rouses 
the  dark  fear  that  the  liberating  effort  has  come  too  late,  that  the 
old  order  has  brought  evils  greater  and  more  unconquerable  than 
even  its  opponents  feared  ;  that  the  very  constitution  of  the  woman 
has  been  bruised  and  w’ounded  past  redemption ,  and  that  this  is 
what  our  eminent  women  see,  but  without  seeing  the  hitter  wrong 
that  has  caused  it.  They  forget  that  the  wrong,  even  after  it 
is  partly  righted,  lives  still  in  every  nerve  and  fibre,  coming  in 
direct  descent  from  the  days  when  it  was  thought  manly 
and  de  rigueur  to  knock  dowm  and  trample  upon  the  lady 
of  your  choice.  One  does  not  need  to  go  to  the  police  reports  to 
realise  that  this  instinct  is  not  yet  a  thing  of  the  past ;  one  has 
but  to  pick  up  the  last  novel  on  the  first  drawing-room  table  one 
encounters :  and  therein  one  will  also  find  exemplified  the  corre¬ 
sponding  feminine  ‘  ‘  pray-knock-me-down-and-trample-upon-me  ’  ’ 
instinct  in  full  bloom  and  vigour.  And  if  this  instinct  is  still  so 
flourishing,  need  we  be  surprised  if  it  be  accompanied  with  other 
slave-attributes  of  which  our  eminent  writers  complain ;  lack  of 
^  honesty,  straightforwardness,  impartiality,  sense  of  honour — in 
^  I  short,  of  those  particular  qualities  which  belong  to  a  state  of 
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freedom  and  not  of  subservience?  Is  it  fair  to  deny  human  beings 
the  conditions  for  acquiring  certain  traits  and  then  to  cover  them 
with  contempt  and  ridicule  because  they  are  often  without  them? 
Men  have  done  this  from  time  immemorial ;  it  seems  hard  that 
from  their  own  sex  women  should  receive  the  same  injustice.  Is 
it  really  true,  however,  that  they  are  so  lacking  in  the  more 
honourable  qualities  at  the  present  day?  Individual  experience 
gives  differing  testimony,  in  some  cases  very  different  indeed  from 
that  of  their  accusers.  In  any  case,  is  it  generous  in  those  women 
who  have  shaken  themselves  free  from  many  of  the  old  fetters,  to 
look  back  so  scornfully  and  mercilessly  on  those  others  who  have 
been  less  fortunate  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  less  valiant?  To  ' 
say  nothing  of  generosity,  is  it  good  sociology  to  attribute  nothing  • 
but  paltry  motives  and  ridiculous  conduct  to  a  whole  body  of 
persons  who  are  advocates  of  certain  ideas,  even  if  these  ideas  be 
entirely  mistaken?  One  surely  does  not  arrive  at  understanding 
the  forces  at  work  in  society  by  approaching  its  members  in  that  ■ 
spirit. 

It  is  easy  to  make  light  of  the  hampering  and  imprisoning  nature  ; 
of  the  orthodox  woman’s  sphere  by  asserting  that,  after  all,  genius  | 
will  always  carve  its  way  out  of  any  prison.  First  of  all,  cases  of  | 
genius  are  here  beside  the  point,  for  it  is  all  women  who  are  con-  ^ 
cerned  in  this  great  question.  But  if  genius  does  carve  its  way,  j 
bleeding,  through  the  dense  prison  walls  of  human  stupidity,  what 
a  piteous  waste  of  precious  force  ! 

And  does  it  always?  Why  do  we  never  hear  of  a  genius  arising 
among  the  slum-population  of  our  great  cities,  where  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  chances  is  infinitely  greater  than  in  any  other  class?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  because  among  those  millions  no  genius  is  ever  bom, 
but  simply  because  the  conditions  are  so  cruelly  unfavourable  as  to 
kill  its  manifestation  except,  perhaps,  in  the  form  of  inexpressible 
suffering.  It  is  surely  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  same  tragic 
process  has  been  going  on  through  centuries  in  the  case  of  women. 

This  popular  idea  of  the  certainty  of  genius  overcoming  all 
obstacles  is  incessantly  made  use  of  as  a  support  for  doctrines 
which  contemplate  denying  to  certain  classes  of  the  community 
rights  and  liberties. 

Lucas  Malet  draws  a  sad  picture  of  the  crowds  of  modern  bread- 
earners — girls  employed  in  offices  and  so  forth — hurrying  to  their 
work  and  returning  at  night  to  some  lonely  lodging.  There  are 
some  populous  homes  that  might  wdth  advantage  be  exchanged  for 
lonely  lodgings.  But  wffiat,  after  all,  is  the  cause  of  these  crowds 
of  solitary  wnmen  ?  Simply  that  their  mothers  obeyed  too  well 
the  commands  of  President  Roosevelt  and  thought  it  their  duty  to 
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produce  more  children  than  there  was  comfortable  room  for  in  the 
society  to  which  they  belonged.  One  may  be  an  uncompromising 
upholder  of  emancipation  without  seeing  anything  to  rejoice  at  in 
this  extension  to  women  of  the  overstrained  competitive  toil 
that  is  already  so  great  an  evil  for  men.  The  cause  for  rejoicing 
is  in  the  indication  it  gives  of  the  recognition  of  human  rights, 
irrespective  of  sex,  and  since  these  women  have  to  earn  their 
living  in  some  way  or  other,  whether  under  the  old  regime  or  the 
new,  it  is  surely  not  an  evil  that  they  should  now  at  least  have  a 
better  chance  of  escaping  the  necessity  of  earning  it  in  a  marriage 
“for  the  sake  of  a  home,”  or  in  some  other  form  of  barter  less 
generally  esteemed. 

Such  ideas,  of  course,  must  seem  subversive  of  the  entire  social 
fabric  to  those  who  believe  in  the  order  which  is  founded  on 
the  subjection  of  women,  on  paternal  government,  and  on  the  idea 
au  fond  of  the  rightful  sovereignty  of  brute  force.  Those  who  hold 
these  views  are  logically  committed  to  untiring  opposition  to  all 
forms  of  human  liberty,  more  especially  to  that  latest  born  of  the 
belated  brood,  the  liberty  of  women. 

For  instance,  the  claim  of  personal  rights  for  a  human  being  can 
mean  little  or  nothing  to  one.  who  would  uphold  the  slave  trade 
(and  such  still  exist !)  on  the  ground  of  the  good  of  the  community 
and  the  fact  that  slaves  were  opposed  to  their  owm  emancipation  ; 
for  this  was  often  the  case,  so  completely  had  the  institution  done 
its  evil  work. 

To  such  a  thinker  it  would  appear  still  more  meaningless  to 
claim  rights  for  the  woman.  The  abstract  principle  has  no  appeal 
for  him.  He  would  insist  again  on  the  good  of  the  community 
(as  he  conceived  it),  and  would  contend  that  all  true  w'omen  ob¬ 
jected  to  have  any  rights,  ”  true  ”  women  being  those  who  did  so 
object,  according  to  a  familiar  and  convenient  circular  argument. 
The  only  way  to  meet  him  on  his  own  ground  would  be  to  show 
him,  if  possible,  that  these  inequalities  caused  immediate  evil  to 
the  man,  the  children,  and  society.  (If  the  evil  were  at  all  distant 
he  would  tuck  his  head  under  his  wing  and  ignore  it.) 

It  would  be  vain  to  point  to  the  sufferings  of  the  woman  herself, 
(or she  must  be  ready  and  willing  for  sacrifice  ;  if  she  is  not  so,  her 
monitor  is  shocked  at  her  frivolity  and  selfish  lack  of  courage,  and 
he  says  scathing  things  about  the  degenerate  sex. 

His  mental  attitude  resembles  that  of  the  ancient  Greek 
colonists  who  offered  a  maiden  each  year  to  the  sea-monster  as 
blackmail  for  the  safety  of  the  rest  of  the  citizens.  It  did  not 
strike  them  as  mean-spirited  in  the  least,  and  one  never  hears  that 
they  returned  from  the  ceremony  of  chaining  the  maiden  to  the  rock 
to  await  her  fate  with  any  decrease  of  self-esteem.  On  the  con- 
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freedom  and  not  of  subservience  ?  Is  it  fair  to  deny  human  beings 
the  conditions  for  acquiring  certain  traits  and  then  to  cover  them 
with  contempt  and  ridicule  because  they  are  often  without  them? 
Men  have  done  this  from  time  immemorial ;  it  seems  hard  that 
from  their  own  sex  women  should  receive  the  same  injustice.  Is 
it  really  true,  however,  that  they  are  so  lacking  in  the  more 
honourable  qualities  at  the  present  day?  Individual  experience 
gives  differing  testimony,  in  some  cases  very  different  indeed  from 
that  of  their  accusers.  In  any  case,  is  it  generous  in  those  women 
who  have  shaken  themselves  free  from  many  of  the  old  fetters,  to 
look  back  so  scornfully  and  mercilessly  on  those  others  who  have 
been  less  fortunate  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  less  valiant?  To 
say  nothing  of  generosity,  is  it  good  sociology  to  attribute  nothing 
but  paltry  motives  and  ridiculous  conduct  to  a  whole  body  of 
persons  who  are  advocates  of  certain  ideas,  even  if  these  ideas  be 
entirely  mistaken?  One  surely  does  not  arrive  at  understanding 
the  forces  at  work  in  society  by  approaching  its  members  in  that 
spirit. 

It  is  easy  to  make  light  of  the  hampering  and  imprisoning  nature 
of  the  orthodox  woman’s  sphere  by  asserting  that,  after  all,  genius 
will  always  carve  its  way  out  of  any  prison.  First  of  all,  cases  of 
genius  are  here  beside  the  [wint,  for  it  is  all  women  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  great  question.  But  if  genius  does  carve  its  way. 
bleeding,  through  the  dense  prison  walls  of  human  stupidity,  what 
a  piteous  waste  of  precious  force  ! 

And  does  it  always?  Why  do  we  never  hear  of  a  genius  arising 
among  the  slum-population  of  our  great  cities,  where  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  chances  is  infinitely  greater  than  in  any  other  class?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  because  among  those  millions  no  genius  is  ever  born, 
but  simply  because  the  conditions  are  so  cruelly  unfavourable  as  to 
kill  its  manifestation  except,  perhaps,  in  the  form  of  inexpressible 
suffering.  It  is  surely  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  same  tragic 
process  has  been  going  on  through  centuries  in  the  case  of  women. 

This  popular  idea  of  the  certainty  of  genius  overcoming  all 
obstacles  is  incessantly  made  use  of  as  a  support  for  doctrines 
which  contemplate  denying  to  certain  classes  of  the  community 
rights  and  liberties. 

Lucas  Malet  draws  a  sad  picture  of  the  crowds  of  modern  bread- 
earners — girls  employed  in  offices  and  so  forth — hurrying  to  their 
work  and  returning  at  night  to  some  lonely  lodging.  There  are 
some  populous  homes  that  might  with  advantage  be  exchanged  for 
lonely  lodgings.  But  what,  after  all,  is  the  cause  of  these  crowds 
of  solitary  women?  Simply  that  their  mothers  obeyed  too  well 
the  commands  of  President  Roosevelt  and  thought  it  their  duty  to 
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produce  more  children  than  there  was  comfortable  room  for  in  the 
society  to  which  they  belonged.  One  may  be  an  uncompromising 
upholder  of  emancipation  without  seeing  anything  to  rejoice  at  in 
this  extension  to  women  of  the  overstrained  competitive  toil 
that  is  already  so  great  an  evil  for  men.  The  cause  for  rejoicing 
is  in  the  indication  it  gives  of  the  recognition  of  human  rights, 
irres|X5ctive  of  sex,  and  since  these  women  have  to  earn  their 
living  in  some  way  or  other,  whether  under  the  old  regime  or  the 
new,  it  is  surely  not  an  evil  that  they  should  now  at  least  have  a 
better  chance  of  escaping  the  necessity  of  earning  it  in  a  marriage 
“for  the  sake  of  a  home,”  or  in  some  other  form  of  barter  less 
generally  esteemed. 

Such  ideas,  of  course,  must  seem  subversive  of  the  entire  social 
fabric  to  those  who  believe  in  the  order  which  is  founded  on 
the  subjection  of  women,  on  paternal  government,  and  on  the  idea 
au  fond  of  the  rightful  sovereignty  of  brute  force.  Those  who  hold 
these  views  are  logically  committed  to  untiring  opposition  to  all 
forms  of  human  liberty,  more  especially  to  that  latest  born  of  the 
belated  brood,  the  liberty  of  women. 

For  instance,  the  claim  of  personal  rights  for  a  human  being  can 
mean  little  or  nothing  to  one  who  would  uphold  the  slave  trade 
(and  such  still  exist !)  on  the  ground  of  the  good  of  the  community 
and  the  fact  that  slaves  were  opposed  to  their  own  emancipation  ; 
for  this  was  often  the  case,  so  completely  had  the  institution  done 
its  evil  work. 

To  such  a  thinker  it  would  appear  still  more  meaningless  to 
claim  rights  for  the  woman.  The  abstract  principle  has  no  appeal 
for  him.  He  would  insist  again  on  the  good  of  the  community 
(as  he  conceived  it),  and  would  contend  that  all  true  women  ob¬ 
jected  to  have  any  rights,  ”  true  ”  women  being  those  who  did  so 
object,  according  to  a  familiar  and  convenient  circular  argument. 
The  only  way  to  meet  him  on  his  own  ground  would  be  to  show 
him,  if  possible,  that  these  inequalities  caused  immediate  evil  to 
the  man,  the  children,  and  society.  (If  the  evil  were  at  all  distant 
he  would  tuck  his  head  under  his  wing  and  ignore  it.) 

It  would  be  vain  to  iwint  to  the  sufferings  of  the  woman  herself, 
for  she  must  be  ready  and  willing  for  sacrifice  ;  if  she  is  not  so,  her 
monitor  is  shocked  at  her  frivolity  and  selfish  lack  of  courage,  and 
he  says  scathing  things  about  the  degenerate  sex. 

His  mental  attitude  resembles  that  of  the  ancient  Greek 
colonists  who  offered  a  maiden  each  year  to  the  sea-monster  as 
blackmail  for  the  safety  of  the  rest  of  the  citizens.  It  did  not 
strike  them  as  mean-spirited  in  the  least,  and  one  never  hears  that 
they  returned  from  the  ceremony  of  chaining  the  maiden  to  the  rock 
to  await  her  fate  with  any  decrease  of  self-esteem.  On  the  con- 
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trary,  they  felt  that  they  had  been  assisting  at  a  religious  and 
patriotic  rite,  and  their  gait,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  was  majestic! 

But  it  is  not  only  opponents  who  do  not  fully  realise  the  astonish¬ 
ing  unfairness  of  the  popular  view ;  there  are  many  supporters  of 
“  women’s  rights  ”  who  contend  for  these  only  on  the  apologetic 
ground  that  they  would  always  be  used  with  admirable  wisdom  and 
virtue,  which,  of  course,  is  open  to  question. 

Those  advocates  are  rare  who  make  the  claim  on  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  that  for  members  of  a  civilised  community  any¬ 
thing  short  of  the  possession  of  full  human  rights  is,  per  se,  a 
grievous  wrong. 

It  is  Condorcet  who  says,  “  Either  no  creature  of  the.  human 
race  has  veritable  rights  or  all  have  the  same.  .  .  .” 

This  is  the  extreme  and  logical  form  of  the  doctrine  of  personal 
lights  as  opposed  to  the  rule-of-thumb  views  of  society,  which 
recognises  rights  here  and  refuses  them  there,  according  to  the 
hazard  of  current  opinion.  The  right  to  choose  her  “  mission  ”  for 
herself  is  still  denied  to  the  w  oman  ;  others  undertake  to  choose  it 
for  her,  being  apparently  in  the  counsels  of  Providence  or  Nature. 
Yet  now  we  have  loud  complaints  that  this  erring  being,  in  spite  of 
Providence  or  Nature,  it  would  appear,  regards  the  life  of  incessant 
childbearing  with  aversion,  and  in  some  cases  shrinks  from  the 
function  altogether.  This  is  instructive,  for  it  was  but  yesterday 
that  the  barest  whisper  of  such  an  idea  would  have  been  met  with 
horrified  incredulity  and  the  sentiment  stigmatised  as  “  pose,”  or 
as  an  odious  and  solitary  example  of  ”  morbid  ”  temperament. 

Never  was  it  suspected  that  the  ordinary  state  of  the  maternal 
sentiment  was  morbid  in  a  truer  sense,  since  it  had  attained  its 
enormous  strength  from  the  overstrained  conditions  of  the 
woman’s  life  through  countless  centuries ;  from  the  perpetual 
stimulation  and  encouragement  of  the  maternal  emotions  and  the 
equally  unwearied  discouragement  and  denial  of  all  other  activities 
and  aspirations.  This,  according  to  modern  biologists,  is  the 
history  of  all  over-strong  tendencies.  But  the  conditions  that 
produced  this  state  of  the  impulse  which  John  Stuart  Mill  de¬ 
scribes  as  ”  inflamed  into  a  disease,”  are  partially  breaking  down. 
Mine  illae  lachrymae. 

This  letting  in  of  light  into  the  dark  places  of  the  woman’s  life 
has  allowed  her  to  face  her  own  hidden  feelings — suppressed  how 
many  a  time  in  frightened  self-reproach — and  has  called  forth  ad¬ 
missions  and  declarations  that  are  terrifying  all  who  imagined  that 
they  fully  understood  the  essence  of  the  woman’s  nature  and  what 
Providence  intended  for  her— and  who  did  not? 

But  these  admissions  are  in  both  directions  showing  a  curious 
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divergence  in  development  among  this  complex  sex ;  and  in  both 
directions  they  seem  to  create  almost  equal  horror ! 

On  the  one  hand  we  find  the  shrinking  from  the  maternal  func¬ 
tion  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity ;  on  the  other  a  desperate 
and  overwhelming  desire  for  it,  quite  regardless  of  the  proprieties. 

If  some  strange  facts  of  history  were  more  generally  known,* 
the  methods  of  reward  and  threat  and  savage  punishment  re¬ 
sorted  to  among  almost  every  people  of  the  world  in  order  to 
persuade  and  force  women  to  their  “  divine  mission,”  there  would 
be  less  surprise  at  this  painful  obsession  in  unapproved  circum¬ 
stances.  Since  the  numbers  of  the  sexes  are  not  equal,  many 
women  must  remain  unmarried,  and  the  suffering  that  often  arises 
from  this  cause  is  piteous.  Brought  up,  as  a  rule,  with  the  sole 
idea  of  marriage  and  the  domestic  life,  they  have  few  resources 
and  their  existence  becomes  a  struggle  between  instinct  and  prin¬ 
ciple,  or  settles  down  into  a  state  of  hojx'less  endurance.  Escaix* 
for  a  woman  of  this  type  there  is  none,  for  she  will  not  satisfy 
her  desire  for  the  duties  of  motherhood  by  adopting  and  earing  for 
the  children  of  others.  No,  other  people’s  children  have  not 
caused  her  unspeakable  agony,  have  not  perchance  broken  her 
health,  her  nerves,  and  jwrhaps  her  heart.  Therefore — so  says 
this  strange  instinct — they  cannot  claim  the  devotion  of  her  long¬ 
ing  heart,  be  their  helplessness  and  their  need  ever  so  pitiful ! 
This  blind  animal  feeling  we  are  taught  to  call  holy,  and  supremely 
unselfish !  Yet  this  very  sentiment  in  a  stepmother  actually 
prompts  to  hardness  and  injustice  towards  those  children  in  her 
power  who  do  not  hapix?n  to  be  comiX)unded  of  her  own  flesh  and 
blood!  Such  a  woman,  not  really  fit  to  bring  up  a  canary,  is 
thought  a  suitable  educator  for  a  family  of  human  creatures,  who 
are  destined,  in  their  different  degrees,  to  be  makers  of  the  world  ! 
It  is  preposterous  to  claim  for  such  an  impulse  a  place  among  the 
higher  affections.  The  world  is  miserable  and  tormented  because 
its  inhabitants  are  all  more  or  less  like  the  orthodox  mother — who 
has  no  tenderness  but  for  her  own. 

It  is  surely  time  for  a  little  plain-speaking  on  this  subject, 
especially  at  a  moment  when  we  seem  to  be  threatened  by  a  move¬ 
ment  of  thought  that  would  drive  the  developing  race  back  upon 
mere  instinct,  just  when  it  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  rising 
to  the  level  of  a  more  human  sentiment. 

^  A  writer  in  the  Revue  des  Idees  on  “  Les  Origincs  de  1’ Amour 
Maternel,”  is  even  inclined  to  deny,  in  the  case  of  animals,  any 
real  attachment  of  the  mother  to  the  young,  the  attraction — one 

(1)  Ellis  Ethelmer,  in  a  small  volume  entitled  Woman  Free,  has  collected  ex¬ 
traordinary  instances.  (To  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Elmy  Congleton,  Cheshire.) 

(2)  M.  Alfred  Giard,  de  Vlnstitut  Revue  des  Idles,  April  15,  1905. 
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of  mere  sensation — beinj;  caused,  he  thinks,  hy  hereditary  pro¬ 
cesses  of  adaptation  favouring  survival.  And  certainly  it  can 
scarcely  he  “  love  ”  in  any  humanly  comprehensihle  sense  that 
makes  the  bird  heroically  sit  upon  her  eggs  in  the  face  of  danger. 

It  would  take  a  very  maternal  hen  indeed  to  really  love  an  egg ! 

And  the  same  difticulty  has  even  been  felt— if  certain  heretical 
utterances  are  to  be  believed — in  the  case  of  the  new-born  infant, 
whose  attractions  in  that  very  early  stage  are  held  by  some  not  to 
go  very  much  beyond  those  of  the  egg ! 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  individuality  and  intelligent 
consciousness  are  essential  to  arouse  love  that  is  something  really 
different  in  kind  from  the  bird’s  feeling  for  her  eggs.  If  the 
mother  loves  the  child,  even  in  the  “  egg  stage,”  because  she 
believes  it  to  be  also  the  child  of  the  man  she  loves,  her  feeling  is 
not  necessarily  to  be  included  among  the  distinctively  maternal 
emotions,  since  she  might  cease  to  care  for  it  if  she  discovered  (to 
assume  an  almost  inconceivable  case)  that  her  belief  was  erroneous. 
Only  the  woman  whose  feeling  never  faltered  in  such  circumstances 
would  be  the  true,  that  is,  the  primitive  mother.  The  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  that  feeling  (as  distinct  from  the  devotion  that  may  arise 
later  when  there  is  a  real  personality  to  be  loved)  has  grown  up 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  rewards  and  punishments  became 
established  among  ancient  peoples,  in  order  to  secure  the  woman’s 
acquiescence  in  her  lot.  It  all  belongs  to  the  same  great  system 
of  things  which  modern  thought  is  challenging  all  along  the  line. 
With  the  gradual  breakdown.of  that  system,  is  it  so  very  unlikely 
that  the  sentiments  which  have  grown  out  of  it  and  supported  it 
should  undergo  a  radical  change  ;  even  the  one  sentiment  which  is 
supposed  to  bo  the  same  to  all  eternity  :  that  of  maternal  love? 
Why  may  we  not  dare  to  imagine  it  growing  in  the  direction  of 
the  human,  depending  more  and  more  on  personality,  less  and  less 
on  the  accident  of  bodily  relationship?  May  not  the  civilised 
woman  come  to  love  the  child  rather  than  her  own  flesh  and  blood ; 
its  soul  rather  than  her  self?  Will  there  not  at  least  develop  one 
type  of  woman  among  others  who  will  so  feel?  Of  course  it  is  not 
denied  that  many  mothers  already  feel  in  this  way,  but  then  the 
feeling  is  invariably  confused  with,  and  credited  to,  the  maternal 
instinct  perse,  which,  decked  thus  in  borrowed  plumes,  becomes 
the  occasion  of  our  familiar  orgies  of  sentimentality.  As  distin¬ 
guished  from  other  affections,  maternal  love  might  be  defined  as 
that  which  burns  with  the  greatest  intensity  while  there  is  nothing 
there  to  love ! 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  opponents  of  the  modern  movement 
what  a  tremendous  force  that  must  be  which  instigates  the  woman 
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to  revolt  in  the  teeth  of  such  enormous  odds ;  in  the  face  of  this 
“  system  of  iniquities  ”  (as  a  modern  French  writer  describes  it),^ 
“under  which,  by  a  miracle  of  endurance  and  of  vital  reaction 
she  has  not  succumbed  ?  ”  This  is  surely  no  affair  of  mere  morbid 
restlessness,  as  Lucas  Malet  believes  it  to  be.  A  strong  and 
growing  sentiment  is  a  big  sociological  fact.  It  has  arisen  under 
conditions  that  we  are  assured  are  the  best  possible  for  the  sex. 
Why,  then,  should  these  ideally  placed  beings  dream  of  change? 
We  knew  from  the  testimony  of  history  what  miseries  will  be 
endured  before  revolt  is  even  thought  of,  much  more  attempted. 
Can  w'e  then  fail  to  see  that  this  revolt  is  a  part  of  the  great 
movement  that  mankind  is  making  towards  a  finer  type  of 
humanity  and  a  higher  form  of  life?  It  is  the  stirring  of  growth, 
of  spiritual  expansion,  the  passionate  desire  for  more  room,  more 
hope  of  fulfilling  inner  possibilities,  and  for  expression,  that  im¬ 
perious  human  need  that  cannot  safely  be  gainsaid. 

After  all,  if  Evolution  is  a  fact  and  not  an  ingenious  fiction, 
mankind  is  actually  changing,  and  if  so,  the  symbol  of  things 
human  is  not  the  circle— as  Lucas  Malet  says  that  it  is — but  the 
spiral. 

As  she  reminds  us ;  if  you  go  far  enough  west  you  come  east ; 
yes,  but  you  come  east  with  a  difference ;  at  a  higher  level  of  the 
spiral— and  what  a  difference  that  is  !  You  must  go  very  far  west 
to  know  how’  great. 

The  wave  of  reaction  now  sweeping  over  the  world  which  the 
authoress  thinks  will  submerge  the  woman’s  claims  in  the  next 
ten  years  illustrates — if  the  symbol  of  Life  be  a  spiral — merely  the 
tedious  and  roundabout  line  of  ascent  of  that  mysterious  figure. 

If  we  are  entering  upon  an  age  of  Militarism,  the  w'oman’s 
cause,  in  common  with  every  cause  that  makes  a  demand  on 
human  intelligence  and  justice,  is  likely  to  suffer.  The  terror  of 
the  nations  at  tht;  slightest  sign  of  a  falling  off  in  the  ixjpulation, 
has  its  root  in  the  supposed  necessity  for  a  vast  number  of  human 
beings  to  be  born  to  make  food  for  powder,  ehnir  d  eanon  as  some¬ 
one  calls  it.  The  unwillingness  of  modern  women  for  this  some¬ 
what  ghastly  task  naturally  causes  anger  and  alarm. 

But  the  ideals  of  the  future  do  not  include  militarism,  or  even 
militant  commercialism.  A  thinker  here  and  there  is  beginning 
to  see  that  incessant  warfare  inside  and  outside  the  boundaries  of 
his  country  is  not  the  way  to  produce  a  reasonable  or  a  tolerable 
social  life.  Their  hopes  are  fixed  upon  cooperative  instead  of 
combative  systems,  international  as  well  as  national ;  on  the 


(1)  Leopold  Lacour,  Humanifme  Intt grate,  P.  V.  Stock,  Editeur  Galerie  du 
Theatre  Fran9ais,  Paris. 
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growth  of  the  human  consciousness  and  therefore  of  its  sympa¬ 
thies  ;  on  the  development  of  the  Art  of  Life ,  that  most  important 
and  most  neglected  of  all  the  arts. 

“  We  want  fewer  men  and  more  of  them,”  as  some  hasty  orator 
exclaimed  in  disgust  at  the  sw  arms  of  mediocre  and  inferior  human 
beings  who  form  the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  world  has  to  be 
built.  This  is  the  great  problem  in  a  nutshell  :  to  improve  the 
quality  and  diminish  the  quantity  of  mankind — that  is,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  means  of  securing  for  each  a  truly  human  life.  No 
alteration  of  the  form  of  government  radically  betters  a  community 
in  which  a  relatively  large  number  of  people  are  doomed  to 
scramble  for  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  necessaries.  One  may 
decry  Malthus,  but  that,  at  least,  is  beyond  dispute. 

Anyone  can  bring  about  a  perfect  analogue  to  this  state  of 
things  by  throwing  a  meagre  handful  of  grain  in  a  teeming  poultry- 
yard. 

Let  the  distribution  be  ideally  just ;  let  each  fow  l  get  exactly  its 
fair  share,  yet  all  the  fowls  go  hungry,  even  though  they  may 
console  themselves  by  the  reflection  that  they  are  starving  under 
a  rigime  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity.  If  man  is  not 
hopelessly  and  permanently  a  fool,  he  need  not  permit  this 
ridiculous  situation  to  continue  indefinitely. 

A  man’s  work — according  to  certain  well-known  calculations— 
if  directed  to  productive  industries  for  a  few  hours  of  one  day,  will 
keep  him  in  comfort  for  a  week.  Of  course  it  will  not  do  so  if  he 
is  engaged  in  non-productive  industry,  such  as  adding  up  columns 
of  figures,  or  making  plush  photograph  frames  or  demented- 
looking  flow^er-vases  for  the  decoration  of  Rooseveltian  homes  (for 
there  would  be  no  time  to  cultivate  the  taste  beyond  this  simple 
stage  if  the  President  were  conscientiously  obeyed).  While  the 
man  was  manufacturing  his  monstrosities  other  persons  would 
have  to  make  his  clothes  and  his  food  for  w  hich  he  would  give  in 
return  only  those  unconsidered  trifles. 

With  every  new  invention  of  machinery,  the  product  of  a  given 
amount  of  labour  is  increased  ten-fold,  a  hundred-fold,  a  thousand¬ 
fold,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  invention. 

There  is  thus  no  natural  fiat  against  human  well-being.  Man 
is  not  condemned  to  earn  his  bread  in  toil  and  suffering ;  or  if  he 
be  so,  he  condemns  himself  to  that  lot  by  his  own  stupidity.  There 
are  many  schemes  for  lessening  the  extremes  of  riches  and  poverty, 
for  the  nationalisation  of  land,  for  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the 
results  of  labour.  But  nothing,  however  revolutionary  in  that 
direction ,  can  ever  emancipate  us  from  the  law  that  is  expressed  in 
that  single  arithmetical  relation  between  output  and  consumption. 
It  is  the  law  of  gravitation  of  the  economic  world,  and  against  it 
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there  is  no  appeal.  Cruel  and  awful  are  the  consequences  of 
disobedience. 

The  favourable  relationship  between  production  and  consumers 
—for  instance,  in  the  individual  case  of  a  family — gradually  alters 
as  the  numbers  increase,  and  so  the  margin  of  comfort  and  leisure 
steadily  lessens  till  it  finally  disappears,  and  existence  becomes  a 
mere  struggle  to  find  means  to  continue  the  struggle,  deprived  of 
all  that  makes  life  worth  having  or  worth  bestowing  on  others. 

And  this  is  the  Pandemonium  that  women  are  asked  to  feed  with 
a  constant  stream  of  luckless  beings  to  be  ground  to  powder  in  the 
vast  horrible  mill  that  we  call  society,  whose  wheels  are  kept 
turning  by  the  tragic  force  of  wasted,  degraded  lives. 


Some  day,  when  the  “  woman  question”  has  indeed  been  sub¬ 
merged  because  to  our  successors  it  will  seem  preposterous  that 
any  human  being  should  have  to  plead  for  human  rights,  the  long 
duel  of  the  sexes  will  be  laid  at  last  to  rest,  and  man  and  woman 
will  find  themselves  free,  for  the  first  time,  to  build  the  House  of 
Life,  spacious  and  splendid,  as  they  alone  in  liberty  and  sympathy 
of  spirit  can  create  it. 

Not  till  then  can  it  cease  to  be  true  that  man  by  his  own  fault 
fas  Leopold  Lacour  proclaims),  ”  has  not  only  to  tread  the  rough 
paths  of  civilisation  alone,  but  finds  at  every  step  his  natural  ally, 
his  companion  by  divine  right  :  woman,  against  him.” 

And  now  for  the  paradox  that  seems  to  lie  at  the  heart  of  all 
the  deeper  facts  of  existence. 

The  old  tradition  which  for  weary  centuries  has  sacrificed  the 
individual  life  of  the  woman  for  the  husband,  the  family  and  the 
race,  has  in  fact  inflicted  the  deepest  conceivable  injuries  upon  all 
three. 

Happiness  for  men  and  women  in  close  relationship  it  has  ren¬ 
dered  scarcely  [Possible ;  it  has  made  of  them  strangers  and  secret 
enemies ;  friendships  between  them  it  has  so  hampered  and  hunted 
that  they  have  generally  relinquished  it  in  sheer  discouragement : 
love  it  has  handcuffed  and  dragooned  till  the  wild  thing  has  drooped 
and  died,  an  old,  old  tragedy  of  how’  many  a  “happy  home  ”  ! 
And  as  for  the  family  and  the  race,  they  have  shared  in  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  their  founders.  They  have  been  despoiled  of  life’s  best 
possibilities,  doomed  to  the  cruelest  mischances  of  education,  de¬ 
prived  of  the  means  of  development,  training,  access  to  the 
fruits  of  accumulating  knowledge,  and  all  this  in  proportion  as 
the  mother’s  existence  and  intelligence  have  been  subordinated 
to  “duty  ”  in  the  special  sense  in  which  that  word  is  applied  to 
the  much-admonished  sex. 
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There  has  been  loss  all  along  the  line,  and  the  greatest  loss  of  all 
that  the  race  has  suffered  through  the  old  ideals  is  in  the  realm  of 
the  affections. 

Paradox  again,  it  will  be  said,  yet  how  can  intelligent  people 
persuade  themselves  that  the  great  affections  can  flourish  under  the 
relationship  of  authority  on  the  one  hand  and  subservience  on  the 
other  ? 

The  man  who  believes  he  can  get  all  he  wants  under  such  a 
regime  is  easily  satisfied  indeed !  As  well  expect  the  rose  to 
bloom  in  polar  ice-fields  as  a  lasting  love  or  a  great  friendship  to 
exist  between  master  and  bondswoman. 

But  what  has  all  this  meant  for  mankind?  The  hindering  of 
progress,  cruel  waste  of  power  and  effort ;  centuries  of  needless 
suffering  and  the  cutting  off  of  all  chance  of  real  happiness ;  for 
it  is  in  the  affections  that  happiness  lies ;  in  love,  in  friendship  in 
all  their  infinite  phases,  their  inspiring  and  their  consoling 
possibilities. 

Man,  in  proportion  to  his  development,  needs  the  satisfaction  of 
both  intellect  and  heart,  of  the  innate  craving  for  true  and  close 
companionship  of  spirit,  not  the  mere  invaded  privacy  of  ordinary 
family  life.  Such  are,  for  the  fully-endowed  human  being,  the 
finally  satisfying  things,  and  such  he  will  increasingly  need  and 
crave  for.  Happiness  has  been  finely  described  as  consisting  in 
the  number  of  things  that  you  love  and  bless  and  that  love  and 
bless  you. 

What,  after  all,  is  the  mainspring  of  all  imaginative  literature, 
of  all  poetry?  Love  :  whether  it  bo  of  Beauty,  of  Nature,  of  Art. 
of  Woman,  of  Friend ;  it  is  all  the  same  great  passion,  and  one  of 
the  most  haunting  of  its  myriad  aspects,  around  which  a  glory  of 
romance  and  dream  has  grown  up,  is  the  love  of  man  for  woman  and 
of  woman  for  man.  There  is  an  ineradicable  sense  persisting,  in 
spite  of  all  disap^wintments,  that  there  lies  the  Earthly  Paradise. 

But  how  have  fared  these  beautiful  imaginings,  these  truly 
prophetic  dreams  of  the  human  heart?  How  have  they  fared  at 
the  hands  of  the  prosaic  everyday  “  practical  ”  world  which  has 
instituted  marriage  on  the  foundation  of  bondage,  coercion, 
“  duty,”  rights  of  property  in  flesh  and  soul? 

All  literature  rings  with  the  cry  of  unrealised  hopes,  lost 
illusions,  romance  and  jxietry  trampled  under  foot. 

The  crude  ordinances  to  which  we  are  all  constrained  to  bow 
have  been  like  coarse  and  ugly  vessels  of  clay  into  which  the  nectar 
of  the  gods  was  to  be  irreverently  poured.  And  luckless,  foolish 
humans,  secure  in  their  ordinances,  dared  to  found  upon  them  a 
thousand  rights  and  intrusive  tyrannies  in  the  fatuous  belief  that 
they  could  confine  and  appropriate  as  personal  property  that  which 
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is  beyond  the  )X)wer  of  all  earthly  prisons  :  and  so  when  they  peered 
anxiously  into  their  vess(*ls  of  clay,  lo !  the  divine  essence  had 
flown  they  knew  not  whither — and  for  ever ! 

Perhaps  the  most  inspiring  of  the  possibilities  brought  within 
the  region  of  hope  by  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  the  idea  that  the 
passion  of  love  can  undergo  a  process  of  beautiful  growth — nay, 
that  it  is  already  doing  so  in  some  natures  that  have  outstripped 
their  fellows.  The  poet,  George  Barlow,  in  one  of  his  striking 
essays  on  this  subject,  expresses  the  belief  that  “  a  marvellous 
development,  unnoticed  by  most  of  us,  has  recently  been  taking 
place  in  the  poetic  conception  of  love.”  He  claims  that  not  only 
is  modern  romantic  love  an  essentially  different  thing  from  the 
passion  as  understood  by  the  ancients — which,  presumably,  would 
not  be  disputed — but  that  it  has  perceptibly  altered  even  since 
the  time  of  the  Elizabethan  poets.  The  coarseness  which  Shake¬ 
speare  himself  in  his  finest  love-scenes  does  not  escape,  means 
something  more  than  a  mere  difference  between  his  time  and  ours 
in  habits  of  speech  and  manner.  It  means  a  difference  in  feeling 
and  in  conception  that  goes  very  deep  indeed. 

And  this  change,  this  new  direction,  promises  the  fulfilment  of 
some  of  the  noblest  and  sweetest  dreams  that  have  ever  entered 
the  human  heart. 

“  The  Epipsychidion,”  says  this  author,  “  is  a  poem  of  pas¬ 
sionate  human  love  not  discrowned  of  humanness,  but  with  all 
its  human  elements  in  process  of  transformation  into  higher  but 
not  less  human  elements,”  Certainly  not  less  human  if  higher, 
for  the  ascent  of  man  is  precisely  in  the  human  direction. 

This  is  not  a  mere  return  to  the  platonic  idea,  which  sets  a  feud, 
a  relentless  vendetta,  between  sense  and  soul.  It  is  a  dream  of 
their  reconciliation  through  a  great  ennoblement,  a  refining  of 
the  whole  being,  till  love  is  capable  of  actually  spiritualising  the 
body  through  its  own  spiritual  intensity.  And  the  imagination 
refuses  to  stop  here.  It  whispers  of  a  jxjssible  transmuting  of 
the  physical  into  something  subtler  yet  more  complete ;  some¬ 
thing,  perhaps,  depending  on  the  growth  of  perceptions  which  we 
have  already  begun  tentatively  to  name  :  the  intuition,  the  sub¬ 
conscious  self,  the  sixth  sense,  and  so  forth.  And  if  these  vehicles 
of  emotion  seem  at  present  inadequate,  unsatisfying,  chill  to  the 
more  tremendous  passions  of  the  heart,  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  they  are,  per  assumption,  in  their  infancy,  and  that,  as  the 
nature  of  man  changes,  so  may — nay,  must — change  the  experi¬ 
ences  to  which  he  gradually  becomes  heir. 

The  scared  reason  may  cry  halt  for  a  moment,  but  only  to  find 
its  feet  again  to  admit  that  since  evolution  has  at  last  become 
conscious,  while  its  velocity  incessantly  increases  with  every  inch 
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w'on  from  the  void  (so  to  speak) ;  since  man  has  already  followed 
a  course  of  change  starting  from  a  primitive  cell  to  arrive  at  a 
Shakespeare  or  a  Newton  (a  process  of  eons  representatively  re¬ 
peated  in  a  few  months  by  every  human  being  that  is  born),  there 
is  no  logical  stopping-place  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  possibilities 
of  travel  into  those  ‘  ‘  other  worlds  ’  ’  that  we  begin  to  discern 
within  ourselves — like  faint  peaks  of  mountains  seen  across  wastes 
of  sea.  And  even  in  this  w'orld  of  to-day  spirit  can  transfigure 
the  body  in  a  sense,  perhaps,  more  literal  than  we  dream.  We 
may  see  this  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  very  beautiful  natures  in  whom 
the  nobler  elements  are  habitually  dominant. 

The  soul  seems  to  shine  through  and  illuminate  its  temple, 
rendering  it  mysteriously  beautiful. 

Perhaps  the  new  growth  may  be  in  the  direction  that  will  cause 
to  disappear  the  old  illusory  separation  of  matter  and  spirit,  and 
so  prompt  to  that  reverence  for  the  body — a  very  symbol  of 
nobility  as  it  can  be— which  medimval  Christianity  and  modern 
Puritanism  have  so  cruelly  destroyed. 

“  Phantoms  and  unrealities,”  it  may  be  objected.  But  out  of 
phantoms  and  unrealities  this  world  of  men  has  been  built  from 
the  beginning. 

But  it  is  clear  that  all  trace  and  vestige  of  the  master  and  bonds¬ 
woman  must  disappear  utterly  and  for  ever,  before  the  eternal 
lovers,  no  longer  at  cross  purixises,  at  secret  war,  but  reconciled, 
can  set  foot  together  upon  the  wonderful  new  path  that  winds 
its  way  alluringly  before  them  to  unknown  heights  and  splendours. 
In  spite  of  the  old  adage  that  love  is  blind,  they  have  always  been 
haunted  by  an  inner  sense  that  love,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  great 
seer,  the  passion  that  reveals  and  knows,  and  that  by  its  magic 
they  can  together  unlock  the  gates  of  a  happier  future. 

“  The  glory  that  drew  him,”  exclaims  the  poet  once  more,  in 
speaking  of  the  lover  in  one  of  Rossetti’s  [xiems,  ”  was  the  glory 
of  the  angel  within  the  woman,  visible  for  a  moment  to  the  angel 
within  himself.” 

And  the  dwelling-place  of  angels,  be  it  remembered,  is  Heaven! 

Mona  Cairo. 


“The  Threatened  Re-sdbjection  of  Woman,” 

A  REPLY  TO  LUCAS  MALET. 

Has  Lucas  Malet  exhausted  her  powers  of  imagination  in  her 
powerful,  but  perhaps  over-imaginative  works  of  fiction  that  she 
has  none  left  for  the  destiny  of  the  human  race?  For  while  sub¬ 
scribing  with  humble  enthusiasm  to  her  almost  unrivalled 
achievements’1l||  the  region  of  fiction,  it  is  W'holly  without  trepida¬ 
tion  that  I  venture  to  dispute  her  conclusions  as  to  the  origin, 
progress,  present  results,  and  future  fate  of  the  Women’s 
Movement. 

Lucas  Malet  quotes  President  Roosevelt’s  message  wherein  he 
says  :  “  The  prime  duty  of  man  is  to  work,  to  be  the  bread-winner  ; 
the  prime  duty  of  the  woman  is  to  be  the  mother,  the  housewife.” 
These  utterances,  she  says,  will  appeal  to  those  of  us  who  are 
neither  feministes  nor  wholly  frivolous  “  as  sane  and  sound,  a 
return  to  right  reason  and  common-sense.”  The  view  that  the 
object  for  which  each  man  should  work  should  be  merely  to 
maintain  his  home,  is  on  a  par  with  the  view  that  women  should 
exist  for  no  other  puiqx)se  than  child-bearing  and  housewifery. 
What  a  terribly  lack-lustre  ideal  for  both  the  man  and  the  woman  ! 
The  man  is  to  work  merely  for  the  sake  of  keeping  body  and  soul 
together  on  this  earth.  The  woman  is  to  bear  children  and  keep 
the  home  the  man  has  ‘  ‘  worked  ’  ’  for.  How  cut  and  dried  and 
uniform  and  unsj)eakably  dull  it  sounds !  But  1  do  not  wish  to 
be  misunderstood  :  I  claim  that  for  women  there  is  no  greater  joy 
on  earth,  when  it  is  a  joy,  than  the  joy  of  motherhood.  But  if 
this  and  the  cares  of  the  housewife  were  the  only  means  of  self- 
expression  open  to  a  woman ,  I  much  doubt  if  even  her  motherhood 
itself  would  constitute  so  great  a  joy.  I  brave  the  sniff  the  phrase 
"self-expression”  may  excite.  It  has,  I  am  aware,  been  used 
as  a  vehicle  for  much  that  is  morbid  and  neurotic  among  tl>e 
heroines  of  modern  fiction.  Nevertheless  I  use  it  advisedly.  I 
mean  that  given  the  possession  of  the  intensest  joy  a  mother  is 
capable  of  feeling  in  her  relation  towards  her  children,  her 
husband,  and  her  home,  and  given  the  fulfilment  of  her  duties 
towards  all  three  to  the  most  conscientious  heights  attainable, 
it  is  not  enough  to  occupy  a  fully-equipped ,  intellectual,  healthy 
human  female,  any  more  than  it  would  be  enough  for  a  fully- 
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equipped,  intellectual,  healthy  human  father,  whose  delight  in  his 
children,  his  wife,  and  his  home  is  often  no  less  great  than  the 
mother’s. 

It  is  the  recognition  of  this  great  and  pregnant  fact  that,  to 
my  mind,  constitutes  the  importance  of  the  Woman’s  Movement. 
And  it  is  just  this  awakening  that,  except  in  flashes  and  at  rare 
intervals,  Lucas  Malet  has  failed  in  her  article  to  take  into  account. 
If,  then,  the  truth  of  this  view  can  be  conceded,  wherein  do  the 
sanity  and  reasonableness  lie  that  would  prevent  this  natural  if 
dormant  desire  of  the  human  female  to  work  and  to  achieve  from 
finding  expression?  The  desire  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
world’s  progress,  as  w'ell  as  to  accept  her  mission  to  reproduce  her 
species,  is  a  natural  desire. 

In  insisting,  as  I  have  done,  on  that  grossly  mis-used  word 
natural,  I  range  the  whole  force  of  biological  research  against  those 
who  see  in  women’s  subjection  to  men  a  “  natural  state  of  things.” 

I  recommend  to  those  interested  in  this  side  of  the  question  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lester  F.  Ward’s  learned  but  engrossing  work.  Pure 
Sociology  :  “  A  treatise  on  the  organ  and  spontaneous  development 
of  Society,”  from  vrhich  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  quota¬ 
tions.  In  the  chapter  on  “The  Phylogenetic  Forces,”  after 
dealing  exhaustively  with  what  he  calls  the  androcentric  and 
gynaecocentric  theories,  he  says:  “The  female  is  not  only  the 
primary  and  original  sex,  but  continues  throughout  as  the  main 
trunk,  while  to  it  a  male  element  is  afterwards  added  for  the 
purpose  above  explained.  The  male  is,  therefore,  as  it  were,  a 
mere  after-thought  of  nature,”  p.  314.  He  talks  of  the  proof  of 
the  gynmcocentric  theory,  that  is  female  rule,  as  “  forced  or 
wrested,  as  it  were,  from  unwilling  minds  by  the  mass  of  evi¬ 
dence,”  p.  316.  “  The  female  not  only  typifies  the  race  but, 

metaphor  aside,  she  is  the  race,”  p.  323.  “In  a  broad  general 
sense  the  relations  of  the  sexes  throughout  the  animal  kingdom 
might  be  characterised  as  a  gyneecocracy,  or  female  rule,  but  I 
propose  to  restrict  the  term,  as  did  Bachofen,  to  the  human  race 
and  to  a  phase  of  the  early  history  of  man  which,  though  almost 
unknown  prior  to  the  astonishingly  erudite  and  exhaustive  re¬ 
searches  of  Bachofen,  is  now  known  always  to  have  existed  and 
still  to  exist  at  the  proper  status  of  culture  or  stage  of  man’s 
history,”  p.  337.  Professor  Ward  recognises  the  fact  that  this 
view  is  a  great  stumbling-block  to  those  who  accept  the  existing 
state  of  things  as  “divine”  or  “natural”  in  the  following 
pasage  :  “  Women  in  History. — The  series  of  influences  which 
we  have  been  describing  had  the  effect  to  fasten  upon  the  human 
mind  the  habit  of  thought  W’hich  I  call  the  androcentric  w'orld 
view,  and  this  has  persistently  clung  to  the  race  until  it  forms 
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to-day  the  isiibstratum  of  all  thought  and  action.  So  universal  is 
this  attitude  that  a  presentation  of  the  real  and  fundamental  re¬ 
lation  of  the  sexes  is  something  new  to  those  who  are  able  to  see 
it,  and  something  preposterous  to  those  who  are  not.  The  idea 
that  the  female  is  naturally  and  really  the  superior  sex  seems 
incredible,  and  only  the  most  liberal  and  emancipated  minds  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  large  store  of  biological  information,  are  capable  of 
realising  it,”  p.  364. 

Lucas  Malet  is  obviously  imbued  with  what  Professor  Ward 
calls  the  androcentric  world  view,  and  seems  sublimely  unconscious 
that  there  is  any  other  with  an  undisputed  claim  to  respect.  She 
thus,  in  her  mind,  and  it  appears  sub-consciously  all  through  her 
article,  regards  the  supporters  of  the  Women’s  Emancipation 
Movement  as  eccentric  cranks  or  faddists,  whereas  they  are,  in 
truth,  the  normal  reasoners.  Nowhere  is  Lucas  Malet’s  “  Andro¬ 
cracy  ”  more  amusingly  evident  than  in  the  following  passage  : 
“His  [Man’s]  weaknesses— and  even  his  warmest  advocates 
cannot  but  own  that  you  have  but  to  see  enough  of  him  to  know 
that  he  has  many,  and  those  by  no  means  exclusively  of  the  pro¬ 
verbially  masculine  tyj)e — are  patent  to  her,”  [the  Woman  “  who 
has  tasted  the  sweets  of  independence  ”].  Is  this  meant 
humorously?  If  so,  the  parenthesis  makes  the  humour  too 
subtle.  This  idea  expressed  in  other  words  might  run  :  “  Man  is 
mt  really  [verfect,  you  know;  we  all  think  him  so,  of  course,  but 
he  has  his  little  flaws,  as  some  of  us  with  tremendous  perspicacity 
are  able  to  discover.” 

If  the  subjection  of  women  can  be  shown  to  be  a  non-natural — 
which  describes  the  condition  better  than  unnatural — state,  how  is 
the  fact  of  their  subjection  explained?  This  is  a  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  query,  and  one  which  I  shall  attempt  in  as  few  words  as 
possible  to  answer.  It  was  necessary  and  inevitable  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  race.  If  the  female  alone  had  continued 
to  be  the  race,  and  the  male  only  the  fertiliser,  the  human  race 
would  never  have  emerged  from  its  embryonic  state,  and  would 
have  remained  in  the  same  condition  as  the  animal  tribe  imme¬ 
diately  below'  the  human  tribe.  The  maternal  instinct  existed ; 
and  the  human  female,  in  common  with  all  mammals,  recognised 
and  cared  for  her  own  young.  But  the  instinct  of  fatherhood  was 
a  much  later  development ;  and  simultaneously  with  the  taking 
on  of  the  responsibility  of  parenthood  by  the  male  did  the  female 
lose  her  status  as  the  supporter  of  the  family.  The  increased  size 
of  the  male  was  due  to  the  female,  through  the  law  of  sexual 
selection.  By  degrees  the  male  discovered  that  it  was  less  trouble 
to  capture  the  female  at  first  than  go  through  the  preliminary 
stage  of  fighting  for  her  with  other  males.  So  surely  as  the  pre- 
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dominance  of  the  female  in  the  first  instance  was  overcome  by  the 
predominance  of  the  male  in  the  evolutionary  process  of  race¬ 
building,  so  surely  will  the  present  gradual  but  unmistakable  rise 
of  the  female  continue  for  the  benefit  of  the  race  until  the  right 
and  true  relations  of  the  sexes  are  established ,  in  such  a  manner  as 
shall  ensure  the  continued  progress  of  the  race  along  the  lines  of 
least  resistance,  and  in  the  way  best  calculated  to  perfect  it.  To 
speak  of  the  movement  as  a  transitory  wave  already  on  the  decline 
seems  due  to  an  extraordinary  inability  to  grasp  the  goal  towards 
which  the  human  race  is  inevitably  creeping.  It  seems  almost 
incredible  that  a  thinking  being  should  consider  that  the  minute 
period,  in  proportion  to  the  ages,  during  which  we  have  been  able 
to  register  results,  should  be  considered  of  sufficient  length  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  either  of  approval  or  condemnation 
of  the  effects  of  any  given  movement.  The  world’s  duration  has 
been  aptly  compared  to  the  hands  of  a  clock  in  their  twelve  hours’ 
journey  round  the  dial ;  eleven  solemn  hours  having  slowly  struck 
and  the  minute  hand  having  begun  its  last  hour’s  round,  not  until 
about  twenty  minutes  to  twelve  did  the  prehistoric  period  cease, 
at  less  than  five  minutes  to  twelve  we  entered  mxin  our  present 
state  of  comparative  civilisation ;  and  the  Women’s  iNIovement 
has  been  barely  as  a  single  tick  of  the  second  hand.  What  fools 
are  rash  enough  to  condemn  a  movement  when  the  clock  is  still 
slowly  striking  twelve,  and  the  hands  are  again  beginning  their 
eternal  journey  :  this  one  second  counting  but  its  own  infinitesimal 
share  in  the  march  of  eternity? 

The  “artificial  nomad’’  described  by  Lucas  Malet  may  exist, 
and  her  life  be  drear  and  loveless,  but  what  movement  has  not  had 
its  martyrs?  If  incidentally  the  movement  produces  a  few- 
abnormal  specimens  it  cannot  be  helped,  but  surely  even  they  are 
better  than  the  alternately  smirking  or  fainting  female  she  has 
superseded?  And  I  enter  my  protest  most  strongly  against  the 
view  that  the  newest  of  the  new  women  need  necessarily  be  the 
“  sexless,  homeless,  unmaternal  ’’  creature  Lucas  Malet  paints. 
I  maintain  that  it  is  possible  to  feel  the  Zeit-geist  surging  through 
one’s  inmost  being,  filling  one  with  a  desire  to  help  forward  in  the 
right  direction  this  supreme  movement  initiated  by  the  “  mysteri¬ 
ous  influence,  coming  one  knows  not  where,  and  sweeping  over 
the  minds  of  nations  as  the  wind  sweeps  over  a  field  of  wheat,’’ 
and  yet  be  as  truly  and  lovingly  domestic  as  the  most  cosily  old- 
fashioned  could  wish. 

Whether  we  approve  or  not,  the  movement  is  here.  The  task 
nature  has  set  herself  through  the  subjection  of  women  has  been 
fulfilled  ;  women’s  unconscious  mission,  operating  by  natural  laws, 
has  hitherto  been  to  humanise  the  male.  By  the  law  of  inter- 
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I  locked  heredity  the  race  has  now  sufficiently  advanced  for  women 
to  have  a  conscious  mission  :  the  perfecting  of  the  human  race. 

What  should  we  think  of  the  woman  or  of  the  man  who  would 
wish  to  re-establish  gynjccocracy  on  this  planet :  who  w^ould 
voluntarily  aid  and  abet  the  reversion  of  the  male  to  his  original 
place  in  the  economy  of  race-production  as  merely  the  fertiliser,  the 
tighter,  and  the  hunter?  From  the  human  standpoint  we  should 
regard  that  man  or  that  woman  as  an  enemy  to  progress  and 
civilisation.  And  yet  there  are  thousands  of  men  and  women  in 
]  this  identical  position.  By  desiring  to  maintain  the  subjection  of 
I  women — a  state  incidental  to  racial  progress  established  in  order 

■  to  raise  the  male  to  a  {wsition  of  equality  with  the  woman — these 
I  people  arc  in  very  deed  enemies  to  their  own  kind ;  moles  crawling 
in  benighted  regions  of  their  own  making,  unconscious  of  the 
I  beautiful  world  above  and  around  them.  They  are  the  fools  who 
I  whisper  in  their  hearts  ”  there  is  no  God.”  Who  has  not  noticed 
that  it  is  always  the  least  virile  and  manly  amongst  the  men  who 
are  so  bent  upon  “  keeping  women  in  their  proper  place  ”  (wffiat 

I  they  really  want,  of  course,  is  to  keep  them  out),  and  the  least 
womanly  amongst  the  women  who  are  willing  to  abdicate  their 
God-given  right  of  human  will  in  favour  of  an  unlovely  subservi¬ 
ence  to  the  mere  brute  strength  of  the  male.  This  is  what  Lucas 
Malet  observes  when  she  sees  the  ‘‘  highest  class  ”  least  affected 
i  by  ‘‘  the  new  rcijiuic."  The  more  intellectual  and  the  better-bred 
the  man,  the  less  irksome  in  his  domination  to  the  woman.  If  it 
j  exists  she  does  not  feet  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  supporters 
of  this  movement,  with  as  Lucas  Malet  observes  ‘‘  one  or  two  well- 
I  known  exceptions,”  are  not  drawn  from  the  aristocratic  classes. 

I  But  it  is  not  to  their  credit.  Because  they  suffer  no  visible  or 
immediate  inconvenience  such  as  their  less  fortunate  sisters  daily 
experience,  their  interest,  through  lack  of  intelligence  or  intel- 
j  lectual  sympathy,  has  not  been  quickened  in  the  deep  pulsating 
I  movement  that  is  throbbing  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  women 
—unconsciously  in  those  who  are  affected  by  their  disabilities,  and 
consciously  in  those  of  the  few  who  in  all  ages  would  have  been 
the  leaders  in  any  movement  they  believe  to  be  for  the  good  of  their 
i  kind. 

I  Lucas  Malet  throughout  her  article  ignores  the  love  of  work 
I  for  its  own  sake,  yet  this  love  exists  and  is  instinctive  in  women 
I  as  well  as  in  men,  and  shows  itself  very  early  in  the  child.  The 
I  suppression  of  one  natural  instinct  cannot  act  beneficially  upon 
another  natural  instinct,  and  it  is  only  when  the  human  being  has 
j  been  allowed  to  develop  in  the  fullest  freedom  that  the  true  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  sex  function  will  assume  its  proper  proportion.  Lucas 
!  Malet  talks  of  the  ”  American  climate  making  for  the  development 
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of  nervous  energy  rather  than  that  of  sex.”  It  has,  perhaps,  lu  vor 
occurred  to  her  that  the  whole  human  race  has  become  artificially 
over-sexed ,  and  that  this  condition ,  so  far  from  being  beneficial  to 
the  race,  is  just  one  of  those  things  that  this  movement  will  tend 
to  counteract.  In  Mrs.  Stetson’s  Woynen  and  Economics  this 
view  is  very  ably  and  convincingly  demonstrated ;  1  consider  the 
book  one  of  the  most  illuminating  treatises  on  the  whole  of  this 
question  that  has  ever  been  written. 

Again  I  must  insist  that  when  speaking  of  the  over-sexed  con¬ 
dition  of  the  human  race  I  utterly  repudiate  any  participation  in 
the  belief  that  a  sane,  healthy  desire  for  expansion  and  indejvnd- 
ence  in  the  woman  leads  to  the  absurd  views  about  child-bearing 
that  Lucas  Malet  seems  to  think  obtain  amongst  the  mass  of  the 
would-be  emancipated.  But  neither  do  I  accept  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  views  as  a  doctrine  of  salvation.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
loose  talk  about  the  necessity  of  large  families  for  the  good  of  a 
nation.  Lucas  Malet  quotes  President  Roosevelt  as  follows  :  ”  If 
a  race  does  not  have  plenty  of  children ,  or  if  these  children  do  not 
grow  up,  or  if  when  they  grow  up  they  are  unhealthy  in  body, 
stunted  or  vicious  in  mind,  then  the  race  is  decadent,”  &c.  This 
does  not  strike  me  as  very  sound  sense. 

(1)  If  a  race  does  not  have  plenty  of  children  it  is  decadent. 

(2)  If  it  has  ”  plenty  of  children,”  but  they  die,  it  is  decadent. 

(3)  If  it  has  plenty  of  children  and  they  grow  up  unhealthy 
and  vicious,  it  is  decadent.  But  if  a  race  managed  to  have  fewer 
than  “  plenty,”  and  they  grew  up  healthy,  well  developed,  and 
virtuous,  would  the  race  still  be  decadent  without  the  ”  plenty”? 
Is  not  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  children  the  thing  to 
be  aimed  at?  If,  then,  by  improving  women’s  status  the  breed 
improves,  as  improve  it  must,  is  not  this  preferable  to  the 
“plenty”  in  their  present  very  mixed  condition?  Has  no  one 
sufficient  imagination  to  see  in  their  mind’s  eye  a  race  that  would 
be  incapable  of  breeding  this  mass  of  “  undesirable  aliens  ”  who 
are  tossed  about  from  shore  to  shore,  welcome  nowhere,  and  a 
curse  to  themselves? 

We  are  in  the  transition  stage ;  and  in  this  stage  there  always 
have  been,  always  will  be,  disheartening  phases.  But  let  us  not 
on  that  account  talk  of  “  going  back  ”  ;  there  is  nothing,  nothing, 
that  even  the  most  conservative  amongst  us  need  wish  to  go  back 
to.  And  if  we  set  our  ideal  high  enough  and  move  steadily  forward 
we  may  reach  heaven  at  last. 

Agnes  Ghove. 
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the  extravagant  economy  of  women. 

The  trouble  with  women  is  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  spend  j 

money.  The  great  majority  never  have  any  money,  or  they  are  1 

at  the  mercy  of  some  grim  masculine  creature,  be  he  father  or  | 

husband,  who  demands  items — now  think  of  an  average  man  | 

bothering  himself  about  items  !  I  think  it  must  be  a  survival  of  4 

the  time  when  we  inhabited  harems,  or  when  we  were  beautiful  ] 

dames  to  whom  our  true  knights  gave  undying  love  but  nothing 
more  substantial,  or  we  rejoiced  the  souls  of  the  ancient  patriarchs  i 

though  we  did  not  succeed  in  extracting  any  cash.  ^ 

I  don’t  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  lovely  Hebrew  damsel,  - 

Rebecca ,  had  a  penny  of  her  own ,  nor  that  the  peerless  Guinevere  | 

had  half-a-crown  (or  whatever  the  coinage  was)  to  buy  her  ] 

Launcelot  a  love  token.  And  though  Scheherazade — that  peerless,  | 

self-contained,  circulating  library  of  a  thousand  and  one  volumes-  1 

—could  tell  enough  stories  to  her  Sultan  to  have  made  the  fortune  ( 

of  a  modern  publisher,  she  could  hardly  have  made  less  even  if  ! 

she  had  had  the  felicity  to  write  a  modern  novel.  The  favourite  i 

of  the  harem  would,  I  am  sure,  have  found  a  purse  a  hollow  | 

mockery.  | 

Now  we  modern  women  are  the  descendants,  more  or  less  J 

remote,  of  Rebecca,  Guinevere,  and  Scheherazade,  and  our  ? 

greatest  resemblance  to  our  fair  ancestresses  is  that  most  of  us  j 

have  no  money  to  spend,  and  those  of  us  who  have  do  not  know  ] 

how  to  spend  it.  Heredity  is  an  excuse  for  being  what  might  j 

be  called  the  stingy  sex.  | 

I  wonder  what  the  world  would  have  been  like  had  the  purse-  ^ 

strings  of  time  been  held  by  women?  More  comfortable,  3 

possibly,  but,  1  fear,  much  less  beautiful.  It  takes  the  great,  ^ 

splendid  masculine  spendthrifts  in  high  places  to  glorify  the  | 

world  with  treasures  of  priceless  art.  But  it  was  an  immortal  ;< 

maiden  queen  who  inspired  the  greatest  poet  of  all  time,  and  as  | 

the  production  of  iwetry  has  always  been  cheap,  so  poetry  was 
the  splendid  and  inexpensive  contribution  to  the  glory  of  her  | 

reign  made  by  a  not  too  extravagant  queen.  It  is  the  men  who  | 

keep  alive  the  extravagance,  the  beauty,  and  the  ideality  of  life.  f 

But  little  credit  to  them  who  have  always  been  able  to  put  ! 

their  hands  in  their  trousers  iwckets  and  jingle  the  pennies.  i 

Now  time  may  mean  money  for  a  man,  but  who  ever  heard  I 

that  time  meant  money  for  a  woman?  No  one,  for  the  simple  | 

reason  that  it  does  not.  Time  and  trouble  are  of  so  little  value  to  j 
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the  average  woman  that  she  squanders  the  one  and  is  prodigal  of 
the  other  in  the  most  a})palling  way.  And  by  the  average  woman, 

I  mean  not  those  who  earn  their  own  living,  no  matter  how 
modestly,  nor  those  who  have  some  serious  purpose  in  life, 
though  without  the  object  of  earning,  nor  those  who,  as  wives  and 
mothers,  may  estimate  their  time  as  of  the  value  of  a  general 
servant’s !  But  apart  from  these  the  rank  and  file  of  women, 
including  a  good  many  wives  and  mothers  of  all  classes,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  consist  of  the  aimless  ones  who  jx)tter 
vaguely  through  life,  through  shops,  through  streets,  through  joy, 
through  sorrow;  think  feebly,  talk  feebly,  and  feel  feebly,  and 
fiirally  fade  away,  and  cease  to  exist.  Now  think  of  the  majority 
of  men  frittering  away  life  tike  that !  For  ten  years  I  lived 
opposite  an  able-bodied,  middle-aged  woman  who  sat  in  a  rocking- 
chair  by  the  window,  crocheting  from  luncheon  time  until  dark, 
four  mortal  hours,  and  this  for  ten  long  years !  Then  she  moved 
or  died,  I  don't  remember  which.  And  yet,  after  all,  how  many 
of  us  sit  with  our  hands  folded,  doing  nothing,  thinking  nothing, 
but  just  mentally  and  physically  limp,  weighed  down  by  empty, 
useless  time  which  we  try  to  kill  with  yawning  desperation. 

We  are  adepts  of  the  idle  industries  because  our  time  is  of  no 
earthly  consequence.  Think  of  the  miles  of  lace  we  crochet,  the 
im|X)ssible  embroideries  we  make,  the  countless  odds  and  ends 
we  construct,  of  no  earthly  use  except  to  catch  dust.  Think  of 
the  hours  we  waste  at  the  piano  which  no  one  wants  to  hear  and 
which  wo  never  learn  to  play ;  think  of  the  awful  pictures  we 
make,  which  no  one  wants  to  see ;  the  innumerable  things  we  do 
that  are  so  much  better  done  by  some  one  else.  There  may  be 
male  loafers,  suix?rabundant  male  loafers,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
their  united  numbers  are  as  nothing  compared  to  those  worthy 
lady  loafers  who  are  perfectly  respectable  and  perfectly  idle. 
Why  should  a  woman  be  permitted  to  loaf  unreproved?  Is 
idleness  a  feminine  privilege? 

The  average  man  is  trained  to  do  some  one  thing  as  well  as  his 
intelligence  and  his  industry  will  permit,  but  the  average  woman 
is  trained  to  do  nothing,  at  least  nothing  well — she  cannot  even 
keep  house  well.  Her  only  object  is  to  till  her  aimless  existence 
with  something,  anything,  just  to  kill  time.  In  other  days  girls 
were  carefully  taught  all  domestic  employments ;  they  had  to 
learn  to  keep  house,  to  sew  delicately,  to  cook,  and.  indeed,  to 
do  all  those  innumerable  minor  things  which  are  of  such  vast 
importance.  The  modern  girl  is  only  taught  not  to  be  illiterate, 
that  is  all.  With  this  negative  quality  as  a  dowry,  a  pretty  face 
and  nice  clothes,  and  some  empty  chatter,  she  is  bestow'ed  on  a 
perfectly  innocent  young  man  in  search  of  a  helpmate. 
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Perhaps  for  the  first  time  she  has  a  little  money — I  speak,  of 
course,  of  the  respectable  middle-class  woman,  for  the  lowest  and 
highest  are  of  no  account,  meeting,  as  they  often  do,  on  the  dead 
level  of  extravagance.  Now  what  can  we  expect  of  a  young 
middle-class  wife  who  has  some  money  for  the  first  time?  That 
she  wastes  it  when  it  should  be  saved,  and  saves  it  when  it 
should  be  spent.  She  buys  cheap  food,  but  she  decorates  her 
baby  with  that  white  plush  cloak  and  that  awful  plush  cap 
which  her  middle-class  soul  loves,  and  which  bear  witness  to  her 
prosperity.  So  her  olive  branch  is  carried  about  in  plush  while 
her  husband  has  dismal  retrospects  of  other  days,  hardly  appre¬ 
ciated,  when  he  took  his  luscious  supper  at  a  third-rate  restaurant, 
which  in  remembrance  seems  a  banquet  fit  for  the  gods. 

To  spend  money  in  just  proportion  to  one’s  income,  however 
small,  and  not  to  spend  too  little — for  there  is  such  a  thing ! — 
requires  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  than  the  aimless  and  the 
inexperienced  |X)sscss,  and  the  woman  who  earns  money  has  a 
keener,  juster  knowledge  of  its  value  than  the  woman  who  gets 
it  from  the  masculine  head  of  the  family  under  whose  thumb  she 
languishes.  Also,  as  I  have  said  before,  she  has  to  learn  the 
value  of  time  in  the  process  of  evolution  from  the  harem  to  the 
ballot-box.  I  have  a  dear  friend,  a  woman  with  a  massive 
intellect,  who  is,  however,  not  above  economy.  She  has  been  in 
search  of  an  ideal  greengrocer,  and,  after  much  tribulation  of 
spirit  and  waste  of  precious  hours  that  mean  literally  pounds  to 
her,  she  found  him  in  Shepherd’s  Bush.  Lured  by  the  bucolic 
name,  tempted  by  a  vision  of  sj)routs  at  tuppence  per  pound 
instead  of  tuppence  ha’penny,  she  made  a  pilgrimage  there, 
wasted  a  whole  precious  morning,  and  joined  a  phalanx 
of  other  mistaken  female  economists  who  stood  on  wet 
flags  in  Indian  file,  each  waiting  their  turn  to  be  served. 
My  intelligent  friend  waited  twenty-five  minutes,  until 
she  was  finally  rescued  by  a  serving  young  man,  and 
had  the  rapture  of  saving  seven |ience.  She,  naturally,  re¬ 
turned  home  in  triumph  and  in  a  ’bus,  but  she  was  so  used  up 
by  her  economy  that  it  would  have  been  flattery  to  call  her  a 
week.  That  night  she  had  a  chill,  the  doctor  was  summoned 
in  hot  haste,  and  he  proceeded  to  attend  her  with  that  assiduity 
which  only  adds  another  terror  to  illm's.s.  When  to  this  is  added 
the  bills  for  a  protracted  visit  to  the  seaside ,  my  intelligent  friend 
confessed  that  it  hardly  paid  to  save  sevenpence. 

Now  is  it  not  also  the  extravagance  of  pure  economy  that  takes 
the  women  to  the  “sales,”  where  they  buy  all  the  things  thev 
do  not  want?  Would  there  be  sales  days  if  there  were  only  men 
in  the  world?  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  go  from  one  shop  to 
another  to  get  a  necktie  tuppence  cheaper?  To  be  penny  wise  is 
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indeed  the  supreme  attribute  of  women  !  For  the  economical  one 

it  is  a  terrible  ordeal  to  go  shopping  with  a  father  or  a  brother ;  i 

a  lover  is  different,  he  is  still  full  of  temporary  patience.  But  ' 

husbands  and  fathers  have  no  patience. 

“  If  you  like  it,  take  it,  but  don’t  waste  people’s  time,”  says  f 

the  irate  man,  as  if  there  weren’t  innumerable  steps  to  be  taken  ! 

after  the  initial  process  of  liking.  | 

“I  think  I  can  get  it  a  little  nicer  at  Smith’s,”  you  urge,  = 

while  your  dear  one  looks  at  you  cynically,  for  nicer  means 

cheaper,  and  he  knows  it.  ‘‘  Come  on  then,”  and  he  bundles  l! 

you  into  a  cab,  drives  to  Smith’s,  and  lets  the  cab  wait  while  you  | 

try  to  make  up  your  mind.  Those  dreadful  cabs,  how  they  do  | 

make  the  economical  woman  suffer.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  woman  j 

declare  that  it  is  really  cheaper  in  the  end  to  take  a  cab?  When 

does  a  woman  ever  think  of  the  end?  The  average  woman  avoids  jl 

a  cab  on  principle.  She  feels  it  due  to  this  same  principle  to  p 

draggle  her  skirts  through  the  mud,  to  get  her  feet  wet,  and  to  11 

come  home  an  ‘‘  object.”  But,  thank  goodness,  she  has  saved  a  ^ 

cab  fare,  and  you  can  get  twelve  quinine  pills  for  tiqipence.  ! 

Is  it  not  also  a  part  of  our  extravagant  economy  that  makes  1 

women  eat  such  queer  things  when  they  are  by  their  lonely  Ij 

selves?  What  self-respecting  man  would  lunch  off  a  sultana  | 

cake,  a  tart,  or  an  ice?  Show  me  the  self-resix'cting  woman 

who  has  not  done  it !  Women  know  how  to  cook — some  of  them  ij 

— but  none  of  them  know  how  to  eat.  A  woman  feels  that  to  eat  !; 

f' 

well  and  substantially  is  a  sheer  waste — there  is  nothing  to  show  | 
for  it,  but  she  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  spend  even  more  | 

in  something  that  she  can  show.  A  man  doesn’t  think  twice  | 

about  having  a  ripping  good  dinner  and  a  bottle  of  extra  good  | 

wine;  he  thinks  it  is  money  well  spent,  but  he  will  be  hanged  j- 

before  he  would  buy  himself  an  ornamental  waistcoat  and  sustain  r 

life  on  a  penny  bun.  ! 

What  awful  things  we  should  eat  if  it  were  not  for  men  !  I  am 
sure  table  d'hote  dinners  were  invented  by  some  philanthropist  i 
to  save  women.  “  I  cannot  eat  d  la  carte,"  said  a  friend  of  mine  ?[ 

in  a  piteous  burst  of  confidence,  “  it’s  just  like  eating  money.”  j 

So  when  her  husband  travels  with  her  he  always  leads  her  to  the  i 
table  d’hote  if  only  to  preserve  her  from  starvation.  When  she  is 
resigned  to  the  cost,  she  has  an  excellent  appetite.  I  really  think  < 

if  it  were  not  for  men  women  would  wrap  themselves  in  sable  | 

and  point  lace  and  starve  to  death.  | 

Is  it  not  the  woman  who  is  the  apostle  of  appearances?  Go  to  ], 

a  dinner  party  where  the  wines  and  the  food  are  rather  i)Oor  and  || 

well  served,  and  you  may  be  sure  it  is  the  fault  of  the  dear  female  | 

economist  at  the  head  of  the  table.  j  j 
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Who  of  us  has  not  come  across  a  gorgeous  establishment  where  it 
takes  three  footmen  and  a  butler  to  serve  a  tough  chop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  lamb.  The  presiding  goddess  afterwards  drives  out  in  the 
park  in  an  equipage  magnificent  with  coachman  and  footman,  and 
horses  shining  like  satin  with  care  and  good  feeding.  No,  they 
are  not  fed  on  Canterbury  lamb  ! 

For  some  i^eople  it  is  a  wildly  extravagant  economy  to  ride  in  a 
’bus !  1  know  of  a  family  of  girls  who  pine  for  a  ’bus  ride  as  we 
|)oor  things  do  for  a  chariot  and  four.  They  can’t  afford  it ;  it  would 
ruin  the  family  credit,  which  is  only  kept  up  by  a  magnificent 
carriage — unpaid  for — and  a  superb  coachman  and  footman  whose 
wages  are  owing.  If  one  of  these  girls  were  to  be  seen  in  a  ’bus  it 
would  mean  their  downfall  in  the  eyes  of  the  confiding  tradesmen. 
No,  not  everybody  can  afford  to  ride  in  a  ’bus.  After  all  it  is  only 
the  rich  and  great  the  world  permits  to  be  shabby. 

I  heard  of  a  nice  girl  who  “  slums  ”  and  who  lives  in  the  East 
End,  having  shaken  the  dust  of  ]\Iayfair  from  her  feet.  She  has 
reduced  self-sacrifice  to  a  science,  and  her  life  is  an  orgie  of  self- 
denial,  and  she  is  a  hollow-eyed,  haggard  young  martyr,  and  keeps 
body  and  soul  together  on  five  shillings  a  week.  iNIy  only  criticism 
of  this  scheme  of  altruism  is  that  every  once  in  a  while  she  neglects 
and  starves  herself  into  an  awful  fit  of  illness,  and  has  to  be  taken 
back  to  Playfair  and  brought  to  life,  and  then  the  good  physician 
sends  a  thumping  big  bill  to  her  parents,  who  never  get  any  credit 
for  charity.  Now  I  think  even  a  modern  martyr  ought  to  have 
just  a  grain  of  common-sense. 

There  is  a  certain  intellectual  town  where  tramcars  still  issue 
return  tickets  at  reduced  rates.  How  well  I  remember  two  dear 
maiden  ladies,  armed  with  principles,  walking  up  and  down  in  the 
snow  and  sleet  of  a  winter's  night  one  whole  hour  waiting  for  the 
particular  tram  which  would  accept  their  tickets.  They  let  un¬ 
numbered  other  trams  jingle  merrily  past,  while  they  paddled 
about  in  the  slush  strong  in  their  sense  of  economy.  They  each 
saved  three  ha’pence,  and  one  nearly  died  of  pneumonia. 

I  wonder  how'  many  of  us  die  because  of  our  reckless  economy  ? 
Are  w'e  not  for  ever  doing  things  for  which  we  have  neither  the 
strength  nor  the  capacity,  just  to  save  a  few  pennies,  and  do  not 
many  of  us  repent  all  our  life  long?  I  well  remember  a  lady  who 
to  save  hiring  a  man,  lifted  her  piano  to  slip  a  rug  under.  When 
I  saw  her,  she  had,  in  consequence,  been  a  helpless  invalid  for 
years  with  an  incurable  spine  complaint. 

Are  not  cheap  servants  another  favourite  female  economy  ?  I 
have  seen  a  sensible  woman  rejoice  because  she  had  captured  a 
cheap  servant  as  if,  w'hat  with  aggravation  of  spirits  and  broken 
crockery,  a  cheap  servant  does  not  take  it  out  of  one  in  nervous 
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prostration.  Not  to  mention  that  the  incompetent  eat  just  as 
much  as  the  competent ! 

Did  I  not  read  this  very  day  how  two  delightful  female 
economists,  waiting  for  the  opening  of  a  certain  theatre,  sat  on 
camp-stools  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening 
of  a  cold,  damp  winter  day  for  a  chance  to  dive  into  the  pit,  and  so 
to  save  a  shilling  or  two.  Was  there  ever  a  more  cheering  example 
of  feminine  wisdom  and  thrift? 

I  knew  a  woman  who  had  the  economical  fad  to  get  double 
service  out  of  a  match,  but  she  found  it  awfully  expensive.  She 
went  upstairs  one  night  to  dress  for  dinner.  A  doorway,  hung 
with  a  frail,  floppy  art-curtain,  connected  her  bedroom  and  her 
dressing-room.  As  she  entered,  she  heard  shrieks  of  “fire”  in 
the  street,  and  tearing  open  the  window  she  found  the  house 
op[X)sitc  in  flames,  and  in  an  instant  fire-engines  came  clattering 
through  the  crowd.  She  was  a  kind  soul,  but  she  did  enjoy  herself 
immensely,  as  she  watched  it  comfortably  from  her  window.  It 
was  over  in  no  time,  and  as  she  looked  at  the  chaos  of  fire-engines 
and  firemen  the  thought  struck  her  how  convenient  it  would  be 
if  there  were  another  fire  just  then  in  the  street,  for  here  they  all 
were  ready  to  put  it  out ! 

Whereupon  she  lighted  the  gas,  and,  true  to  her  principles, 
carried  the  lighted  match  to  her  dressing-room,  through  the  floppy 
art-curtain.  The  next  instant  it  was  all  in  a  blaze,  and  she  was 
hanging  out  of  the  window  shrieking  “  fire.’’  They  broke  down 
her  front  door,  trailed  miles  of  dirty  oozing  hose  upstairs,  and 
finally  left  her  gazing  drearily  at  the  black  ceiling,  the  sodden 
furniture,  the  dirty  water  pouring  downstairs,  and  a  hideous  burnt 
wall  where  the  fatal  art-curtain  had  been. 

“  At  any  rate,’’  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  took  a  great,  long 
breath,  “  it  was  convenient.” 

But  since  then  she  has  never  used  a  match  twice. 

How  we  all  do  love  to  save  at  the  spiggot  even  if  it  does  pour 
out  at  the  bung-hole  !  Who  of  us  has  not  seen  a  woman  grow  thin 
and  sharp  and  old  in  the  struggle  to  save  pennies  while  her  o[xui- 
handed  husband  throws  away  pounds?  It  takes  a  big,  broad¬ 
minded  woman  to  know  when  to  open  her  purse-strings,  and 
perhaps  even  a  bigger  and  more  strong-minded  one  to  keep  them 
always  comfortably  ajar. 

At  what  early  age  can  the  girl-child  be  taught  that  what  is  too 
cheap  is  usually’  very  dear?  The  majority  of  women  never  learn 
it.  How  many  a  woman  goes  out  to  buy  a  warm  woollen  frock 
and  returns  home  with  a  be-chiffoned  tissue-paper  silk,  because  it 
was  cheap  and  looked  so  “  smart.”  That  ghastly,  temjwrary 
smartness  which  is  a  kind  of  whited  sepulchre  !  I  think  there  is 
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no  doubt  that  the  English  women — and  I  include  the  Americans — 
are  the  most  extravagant  in  the  world.  A  Frenchwoman  once  ex¬ 
pressed  her  amazement  to  me  at  the  enormous  amount  of  money 
Englishwomen  s|)end  on  what  is  as  useless  as  froth.  Chiffon  is  the 
bane  of  the  Englishwoman  ;  she  drapes  herself  in  cheap  chiffons 
while  a  Frenchwoman  puts  her  money  in  a  bit  of  good  lace.  She 
adorns  herself  with  poor  furs  where  a  Frenchwoman  would  buy 
herself  a  little  thing,  but  a  good  little  thing.  Finally,  when  the 
thrifty  Frenchwoman  has  gathered  together  quite  a  nice  collection 
of  lace  and  fur,  the  Englishwoman  has  nothing  to  show  for  her 
money  but  a  mass  of  torn  and  dirty  chiffon  whose  destination  is 
the  rag-bag.  Aftc'r  all  it  is  an  age  of  wax  beads  and  imitation 
lace,  and  they  represent  as  well  as  anything  our  extravagant 
economy. 

Is  not  our  middle-class  cooking  a  monument  to  our  extravagance? 

A  British  housewife  has  it  in  her  power  to  take  away  the  stoutest 
appetite  with  her  respectable  joint,  her  watery  vegetable,  and  the 
pudding  or  tart  that  should  lie  as  heavy  on  her  conscience  as  they 
do  on  the  stomach.  If  the  Englishwoman  would  only  take  to  the 
chiffons  of  cooking  instead  of  the  chiffons  of  clothes  !  It  is  an  ex¬ 
travagance  to  cook  badly  ;  it  is  an  extravagance  to  buy  things  be¬ 
cause  they  are  cheap  ;  it  is  an  extravagance  to  waste  time  in  doing 
what  someone  else  can  do  better  (if  one  can  afford  it).  I  think  it 
is  only  fair  to  employ  others  when  one  has  the  means.  Don’t  we 
all  want  to  live?  Suppo.se  editors  wrote  the  whole  contents  of 
their  papers,  and  publishers  only  published  their  own  immortal 
works  !  What  then  ? 

It  belongs  to  the  economy  of  the  universe  that  neither  we  nor 
anything  else  should  last  for  ever.  Nature  herself  is  methodicallj 
economical,  witness  the  regular  passing  of  the  seasons.  And  does 
she  not  utilise  one  in  the  making  of  the  next?  Yes,  what  we 
women  need  most  of  all  is  to  be  taught  unextravagant  economy, 
which  includes  the  value  both  of  money  and  of  time,  for  the  day 
is  coming  when  women’s  time  will  really  be  worth  something. 
So  let  women  earn,  or  at  all  events  let  them  be  given 
money  as  a  right  and  not  as  a  begrudged  charity,  and  I  think  it 
will  be  cheaper  for  men  in  the  end,  with  the  result  that  our 
economy  will  become  less  irresponsibly  extravagant.  Possibly  we 
will  not  save  much,  but  we  may  live  better,  and,  joy  of  joys,  the 
doctors’  bills  will  undoubtedly  grow  beautifully  less,  for  I  am 
sure  that  the  immense  prosperity  of  that  learned  and  disinterested 
profession  is  mainly  due  to  our  extravagant  economy. 

Annie  E.  L.ane. 
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St.  Peteesdurg,  Jum  I2th. 

No  one  can  live  long  in  Russia  without  finding  strange  support 
of  the  reaetionaries’  contention  that  the  Autocracy ,  in  its  habits  of 
thought  and  practice,  mirrors  perfectly  the  people.  Common  to 
both  are  procrastination,  indifference  to  essentials,  incapacity 
for  action,  and  love  of  words.  I  witnessed  a  curious  instance  of 
this  to-day.  At  half-past  one  in  the  morning,  a  perfect  fusillade 
of  revolver-shots  woke  up  the  street  in  which  I  live.  Believing 
that  this  w-as  Social-democracy’s  often-threatened  removal  of  the 
partieular  Grand  Duke  who  at  this  hour  in  the  morning  drives 
home  from  the  Yacht  Club  some  distance  down  the  street,  I 
looked  out  of  the  window\  A  few  yards  apart,  plainly  visible  in 
the  subdued  illumination  of  the  northern  “white  night,’’  three 
men  sprawled  in  the  ugly,  unromantic  attitudes  of  those  over¬ 
taken  by  unexpected  death.  One  wore  the  ordinary  policeman’s 
red-braided  black  tunic ;  the  brass  badges  on  the  others’  caps 
showed  that  they  were  dvorniks.  Round  the  corner  of  the  street, 
and  out  of  sight,  a  fourth  man  groaned,  “  I  am  killed !  ’’ 

A  crowd  collected,  chiefly  composed  of  dvorniks  and  policemen. 
From  their  exclamations,  I  gathered  that  the  murderer  had  been 
caught;  and  that,  like  two  of  his  victims,  he  was  a  dvornik. 
But  though  everyone  seemed  to  be  keenly  interested  in  these 
unessential  facts,  into  no  one’s  head  came  the  idea  of  finding  out 
w'hether  the  policeman  and  dvorniks  were  really  dead.  From 
the  shoulder  of  one  a  dark  stream  trickled  across  the  pavement. 
No  one  paid  attention.  A  heated  discussion  was  going  on  over 
the  man-slayer’s  motives.  “  Aliosha’s  been  crazy  ever  since 
Misha  was  killed  by  the  Jaj^s,’’  shouted  a  brother  dvornik. 
“Why  did  you  say  he  did  it?’’  “Drunk,  I  suppose.” 
“  Aliosha’s  never  drunk;  he  fought  the  head  dvornik  of  number 
six,  and  said  he’d  do  for  him.’’  The  first-arrived  ix)liceman 
looked  at  the  last  speaker  irritably,  made  a  note  in  his  book,  and 
said  :  “  Y'ou  can’t  hang  a  drunken  man.’’ 

Another  policeman,  in  order  better  to  hear  the  discussion, 
balanced  himself  on  a  hexagonal  block  of  new'  paving  w'ood. 
When  the  blood  of  the  nearest  victim  trickled  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  his  feet,  he  sprang  on  to  a  block  some  yards  away,  and,  in 
doing  so,  stumbled  and  knocked  a  civilian  over.  This  accident 
seemed  to  wake  everyone  up.  On  the  civilian  exclaiming  angrily, 
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“  Why  don’t  you  attend  to  your  business  ?  perhaps  they’re  not 
dead,”  the  policemen,  with  a  general  cry  of  Pomogite,  gospoda! 
rushed  to  the  sprawling  bodies,  bundh'd  them  into  hired  victorias, 
and  took  them  to  hospital.  The  crowd  and  the  superfluous  police¬ 
men  dispersed,  apparently  highly  pleased;  they  did  not  indeed 
know  whether  the  men  were  dead ,  or  had  been  allowed  to  bleed  to 
death ;  but  they  had  w  hat  seemed  to  them  the  essential  thing  ;  at 
least  three  explanations  of  the  murderer’s  conduct,  and  one  con¬ 
jecture  as  to  his  fate. 

The  attitude  of  the  Tsar’s  advisers  in  the  present  much  grimmer 
tragedy,  which  involves,  not  merely  dominion  in  the  Far  East, 
but  the  fate  of  the  greater  part  of  two  Continents,  bears  un¬ 
commonly  close  resemblance  to  the  conduct  of  the  Tsar’s  police¬ 
men.  From  a  complication  of  injuries,  external  and  internal, 
Russia’s  existence  as  an  Autocracy  and  as  an  United  Empire  is 
threatened  with  extinction.  The  remedy,  like  the  extraction  of 
bullets  from  the  bodies  of  shot  dvorniks,  seems,  though  painful, 
fierfecily  obvious.  The  chief  thing  is  to  act  in  time.  But  such 
indications  as  there  are  go  to  show  that  the  Autocracy  is  not  at 
all  thinking  of  such  essential  things  as  its  own  survival  or  the 
survival  of  Russia.  Like  the  policemen  in  Morskaya  Street,  it 
will  think  of  those  things  later  on.  At  present,  it  is  engaged  in 
the  much  more  national  occupation  of  thinking  out  reasons,  giving 
explanations,  deluding  itself,  and  trying  to  delude  the  world,  into 
the  belief  that  there  are  no  corpses  in  the  street,  that,  if  there  are, 
the  chief  thing  is  to  learn  who  put  them  there — instead  of 
taking  them  to  hospital,  binding  their  wounds,  or,  if  they  are 
beyond  recovery,  giving  them  a  decent  burial. 

For  three  days  past  the  small  portion  of  St.  Petersburg  society 
which  takes  any  interest  in  politics  has  been  languidly  discussing 
the  consequences  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  carefully-prepared  offer  to 
Russia  and  Japan  to  appoint  plenipotentiaries  for  the  purpose  of 
concluding  a  peace.  Hope,  it  must  be  said,  has  outstripped 
faith.  While  there  is  no  party  whatever  in  Russia  which  desires 
peace  at  any  price,  there  is  no  party  which  believes  that  Japan 
will  offer  acceptable  terms.  The  attitude  of  the  Liberal  Party 
changed  on  the  day  IMr.  Roosevelt’s  message  appeared.  Since 
the  battle  of  Mukden  it  had  clamoured  loudly  for  peace,  and,  as 
the  Tsar’s  advisers  seemed  stubborn  on  war,  no  reservation  was 
made  as  to  terms.  When  peace  glimmered  on  the  horizon,  all 
was  subordinated  to  the  question,  Would  Japan  offer  bearable 
terms?  The  anti-war  newspapers  one  and  all  hinted  at  impossible 
humiliations,  and,  like  the  Reformers’  Congress  just  concluded  at 
Moscow,  began  to  talk  of  making  the  continued  war,  rendered 
inevitable  by  Japan’s  greed,  a  national  affair.  Or  the  Zemsky 
Sobor,  or  Representative  Assembly,  of  M.  Buluigin,  they  said, 
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must  solve  the  question.  The  Autocracy  was  not  even  fit  to  make 
peace.  Such  was  the  j^wpiilar  attitude.  As  regards  the  chances 
of  success,  diplomatic  circles  expressed  frank  incredulity.  Ad¬ 
mitting,  what  everyone  knew,  that  President  Poosevelt  had  issued 
his  public  Note  after  private  consultations  which  left  no  loophole 
for  misunderstanding,  it  was  predicted  that  his  intervention 
would  end  in  a  disastrous  fiasco,  the  effect  of  which,  by  frighten¬ 
ing  other  would-be  intermediaries  off  the  ground,  would  be  to 
prolong  the  struggle  beyond  its  normal  length.  “  The  Tsar  will 
/lot,  of  course,  reject  the  offer,”  said  the  sceptics;  ‘‘he  has 
already  in  private  accepted  it.  But  he  accepted  it  as  convener  of 
the  Hague  Conference,  and  to  put  himself  right  before  the  world. 
As  Autocrat  of  All  the  Bussias  he  has  no  intention  of  making  a 
surrender  which  will  make  his  Autocracy  a  laughing-stock.” 
Old-time  diplomatists  here  gibed  mildly  at  Mr.  Boosevelt’s  vague 
humanitarianism ;  and  most  of  them  are  now  quite  willing  to 
make  even  bets  that  Vladivostock  will  be  under  siege  next  Christ¬ 
mas  Day. 

Taking  into  account  the  instability  of  Bussian  Liberalism,  and 
the  incredulity  of  diplomats,  such  attitudes  were  perfectly 
normal  and  characteristic.  But  it  is  now  becoming  quite  plain 
that  the  obstacles  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  are  not  so  much 
the  extravagance  of  Japan’s  expectations,  even  from  Bussia’s 
point  of  view,  or  the  new  diplomacy  of  Mr.  Boose vclt,  but  the 
hopelessly  unpractical  attitude  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Foreign 
Office.  It  has,  of  course,  long  been  a  matter  of  common  know¬ 
ledge  here  that  Nicholas  II.  desired  to  continue  the  war.  It  was 
easy  for  his  iNIinisters  to  advise  ending  a  vain  struggle.  But  the 
pain  and  shame  of  surrender  would  fall  u)X)n  him,  and  be  his¬ 
torically  associated  with  his  reign.  The  Opposition  threatening 
his  Autocracy  would  find  the  new  cry,  ‘‘  humiliating  peace,” 
more  potent  than  the  old  one,  ‘‘  incapably-conducted  war.” 
But  when  Nicholas  II.,  abjuring  his  old  oaths  and  resolutions, 
sanctioned  the  preliminary  negotiations  which  led  to  Mr.  Boose¬ 
velt’s  Note,  the  whole  situation  changed.  The  St.  Petersburg 
Foreign  Office  at  once  adopted  a  lofty  and  indifferent  tone,  hinted 
that  : 

There’s  but  the  twinkling  of  a  star 

Between  a  man  of  peace  and  war; 

and  that  Bussia  really  cared  nothing  for  the  issue,  which  was,  if 
not  a  joke,  a  side  issue  and  interlude  in  a  campaign  which  was  still 
to  be  continued  till  the  Tsar’s  armies  were  victorious.  The 
Foreign  Office  solemnly  kept  up  the  pretence  that  Nicholas  II. 
indulgently  considered  Mr.  Boosevelt’s  Note  solely  to  please 
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'America  and  to  please  Japan.  Yesterday,  the  imj^rtant  piece  of 
news  was  given  to  inquirers  that  Kussia  had  no  intention  of 
apix>inting  plenipotentiaries.  She  had  no  intention  of  making 
{leace.  But  to  show  her  reasonableness,  she  would  be  very 
pleased  to  learn  the  terms  expected  by  Japan.  She  would 
appoint  representatives,  not  plenijKttentiaries,  who  would  listen 
to  and  rejx)rt  anything  Japan  had  to  say.  The  Emperor  would 
he  very  glad  to  hear  it,  as  a  matter  of  abstract  interest.  The 
fact  that  Bussia  had  been  beaten  on  land  and  sea  was  of  no  im- 
jwtance.  She  was  the  aggrieved  party ;  Japan  had  begun  the 
war ;  and  Kussia  must  continue  her  projects  for  inflicting  chastise¬ 
ment.  But  the  essential  jwoblom  :  whether  the  war  had  to  be 
abandoned  and  an  abatement  of  Japan’s  preliminary  demands 
secured ;  or  whether  the  struggle  could  be  hopefully  continued  in 
case  Japan  proved  too  exacting,  was  left  altogether  out  of  account. 
Such  were  the  conditions  yesterday.  To-day,  the  Foreign  Office 
announces  that  it  has  agreed  to  appoint  “plenipotentiaries”  in 
name.  But  the  function  of  these  plenipotentiaries  is  still  not  to 
consider  terms  of  ))eace,  but  to  hear  what  Japan  has  to  say,  and 
re|x»rt  it  to  the  Emperor.  If  the  terms  are  not  altogether  im- 
pssible,  Kussia,  as  the  result,  may  consider  the  possibility  of 
negotiating  for  peace.  At  present  she  is  doing  no  such  thing. 
.\nd  so  on,  in  the  same  lofty  strain. 

Thus,  while  the  Empire’s  military  prestige  and  civic  tran¬ 
quillity  are  dead,  or  bleeding  to  death,  the  diplomatic  ix)licemen 
are  discussing  remote  issues  of  intellectual  interest,  and  refusing 
flatly  to  consider  facts  before  their  eyes.  Their  attitude,  of 
course,  may  change  before  anything  written  in  St.  Petersburg 
can  appear.  IVace  may  be  assured.  But,  chiefly  as  the  result  of 
the  unpractical,  obscurantist  policy  which  Kussian  statesmen  apply 
in  all  cases  of  peril,  both  well-informed  natives  and  foreigners 
here  are  gloomy  beyond  words.  Though  the  Ministers  and 
official  advisers  of  Nicholas  II.  have  been  in  favour  of  peace  since 
the  fall  of  Port  Arthur,  it  is  known  that  only  two  have  the  courage 
to  advise  payment  of  the  price  which  peace  entails.  M.  Witte, 
and  the  supix)sed  maker  of  the  war,  the  Viceroy  Alexeieff,  who, 
after  vainly  offering  his  resignation,  now  says  boldly  that  there 
is  no  more  Far  East  so  far  as  Kussia  is  concerned,  and  that  the 
dream,  dissipated  as  the  result  of  his  own  support  of  MM.  Beso- 
brazoff,  Abaza,  and  Co.,  must  be  abandoned  for  ever. 

The  pessimists  argue  that  the  very  nature  of  Russian  Govern¬ 
mental  ways  militates  against  peace.  The  war,  they  say,  can  be 
continued,  though  inefticiently,  by  inertia,  whereas  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  peace  demands  wits  and  wills.  For  General  Linievitch 
to  be  driven  in  rout  to  Kharbiu,  for  Vladivostock  to  fall,  for 
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Saghalien  to  be  captured,  requires  the  balance  of  action  on  the 
side  of  the  Japanese,  and  puts  no  particular  strain  upon  the  tele¬ 
phones  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Tsarskoe  Selo,  where,  hidden 
from  the  world,  Nicholas  II.  plays  at  ruling  his  great  Empire. 
Besides  this  factor,  which  counts  only  at  St.  Petersburg,  there 
are  arguments  plausible  enough  anywhere,  llojdestvensky’s  fleet, 
say  the  war  advocates,  was  not  at  all  our  last  card.  We  replaced 
Kuropatkin  by  Linievitch,  convinced  that  Kuropatkin  had  blun¬ 
dered,  and  that  his  successor  would  do  better.  To  make  peace 
without  giving  Linievitch  a  trial  would  bo  to  stultify  our.selves. 
They  quote  with  joy  'SI.  Nemirovitch-Dantchenko’s  description 
of  Kuropatkin’s  unfitness  and  irresolution.  To  the  iron  old  man 
known  as  “  Pa  pasha  ”  must  be  given  a  trial.  The  objection 
that  “  Papasha,”  despite  his  boasts  to  M.  Ladijensky,  will  throw 
away  Vladivostock  in  the  next  great  battle,  the  war  party  answer 
as  follows  :  “  Suppose  we  lose  Vladivostock  and  Saghalien?  A 
year  will  pass  before  that.  We  can  still  reject  peace.  What 
more  can  Japan  do?  Without  fleet,  without  Alanchurian  Eail- 
way,  Vladivostock  is  of  no  use  to  us.  Japan  will  have  done  her 
utmost.  She  cannot  go  to  Irkutsk,  and  short  of  that  there  is 
no  strategical  point  worth  seizing.  It  might  be  better  to  abandon 
Vladivostock  at  once.  We  shall  have  a  passive  resistance  war- 
just  what  suits  us  best.  It  will  cost  us  few  men,  and  in  years 
less  money  than  the  indemnity  Japan  demands."  This  argu¬ 
ment  was  advanced  to  me  to-day  by  one  of  the  men  whom  the 
world  regards  as  responsible  for  the  war.  Above  all  these  con¬ 
siderations  rings  the  cry  "National  humiliation,”  repeated  day 
after  day  by  the  Xoi'oije  Vremya,  the  proprietor  of  which  insists 
on  believing  that  a  Zemsky  Sobor  would  sanction  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  campaign.  The  reactionaries,  however,  are  by  no 
means  united  against  peace.  While  the  AIoscow'  "  hooligan  re¬ 
actionaries,”  represented  by  the  Viedomosti,  demand  war  to  the 
death,  engineered  by  a  military  dictatorship  at  home,  a  con¬ 
siderable  party  of  Conservatives,  represented  in  the  Press  by 
Prince  Vladimir  Alestchersky’s  Grazhdanin,  call  for  peace  at 
any  price.  “  The  war,  and  the  weakness  of  the  Government,” 
says  Prince  Alestchersky  to  me.  "  are  the  causes  of  all  the  perils 
now  besetting  the  Autocracy.  We  must  have  peace,  even  on 
Japan’s  terms.” 

“  But  peace  on  Japan’s  terms  will  wipe  Russia  out  of  the  list 
of  Great  Powers,”  I  objected. 

"That  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  peace.  Eussia  doesn’t 
want  to  be  a  Great  Power.  A  ‘  Powder  ’  exists  only  in  relations 
to  other  Powers ;  w’e  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  should  concentrate  on  our  own  affairs.  The  war  and 
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the  alienation  of  the  bureaucracy  from  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
the  two  factors  responsible  for  our  national  discontent  and  dis¬ 
order.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  handful  of  stiff-necked  courtiers 
who  are  supposed  to  supply  the  Tsar  with  arguments,  advise 
that  the  Autocracy  face  its  fate,  and  take  the  chance  of  going 
down  proudly,  attacked  from  within  and  without,  rather  than 
make  one  base  surrender,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  merely  to 
hasten  another.  The  Autocracy,  it  is  argued,  is  still  tough,  and 
the  continuation  of  the  war  may  yield  a  series  of  negative  suc¬ 
cesses  which  will  place  Ifussia  again  in  a  ])osition  to  treat  for 
peace  on  honourable  terms,  and  confound  its  domestic  foes.  And 
so  on,  in  exact  parallel  to  the  confusion  of  military  and  political 
considerations  which  led  to  Russia’s  initial  disasters.  But  the 
practical  questions  :  What  will  Japan  want?  What  can  we  afford 
to  give?  Is  the  material  and  moral  loss  involved  in  surrender 
worse  than  the  material  and  moral  loss  inevitable  to  a  continued 
war?  seem  to  concern  no  one. 

There  is  some  excuse,  it  must  be  admitted,  for  this.  As  the 
whole  is  greater  than  the  jiart,  so  the  fate  of  Manchuria  only  is 
of  no  consequence  whatever  compared  with  the  fate  of  the  whole 
Russian  Empire,  which  trembles  in  the  balance.  Those  who  re¬ 
garded  the  victories  of  Japan  as  providential  machinery  for 
dragging  the  Russian  people  along  the  i)ainful  road  of  emancipa¬ 
tion  have  not  been  much  encouraged  by  the  latest  develop¬ 
ment.  For  the  last  four  months  Rojdestvensky’s  armada  has 
been  the  greatest  factor  in  Russia’s  internal  politics.  The  ‘‘  fleet 
in  being  ”  acquired  a  significance  ignored  altogether  by  the 
theorists  of  naval  strategy.  The  malcontents  who  voiced  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  cry  of  ”  Japan  and  the  Russian  people  against  the 
Bureaucracy,”  knew'  perfectly  w'ell  that  their  country’s  chances 
of  success  on  land  ended  with  the  overthrow'  of  Mukden.  Of  the 
smallness  of  her  chances  at  sea  they  had  much  less  accurate 
measure.  They  knew,  how'cver,  enough  to  see  that  the  defeat 
of  Admiral  Togo,  predicted  by  the  Chauvinist  Press,  would  end 
the  w'ar  more  decisively  than  fifty  victories  on  land.  But  their 
whole  movement  had  been  born  out  of  Russia’s  defeats.  What 
w'ould  result  from  Russia’s  victory?  Triumphant  Autocracy, 
they  answ'ered,  w'ould  crush  them  under  foot,  and,  what  is  more, 
the  nation  w'ould  support  it.  Rojdestvensky’s  defeat,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  be  the  last  blow'  to  the  old  system.  Abso¬ 
lutism  would  be  deserted  by  its  last  adherents,  the  bellicose  party ; 
and,  faced  by  a  cyclone  of  popular  wrath,  the  Tsardom  would 
either  surrender  to  the  people  in  time,  or  be  overwhelmed  in 
conflict. 

The  vanity  of  these  great  expectations  w'as  soon  proven.  Fore- 
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seeing  tumult,  the  Absolutists  took  timely  measures  to  meet  it. 
Within  a  week  of  the  battle  the  story  circulated  that  Governor- 
General  Trepoff  was  to  be  made  Dictator  of  the  whole  Empire. 

It  was  not  to  be  a  political  dictatorship  like  Loris-Melikoff’s,  or 
a  military  dictatorship  of  the  kind  demanded  by  the  Moscow  re* 
actionaries,  but  a  {wlice  dictatorship,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
plainly  to  ensure  internal  order  and  prevent  outrages,  while  the 
Tsar  continued  his  leisurely  programme  of  reform.  The  courage 
to  spring  this  detested  measure  suddenly  uix)n  the  nation  was 
apparently  lacking.  An  ukaz  dated  May  21st  (O.S.)  entrusted 
to  the  Assistant  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Director  of 
Police,  then  the  incapable  General  Ilydzeffsky ,  jwwers  ecpial  to 
those  possessed  by  any  ^Minister.  He  was  to  have  the  right, 
without  consulting  his  nominal  superior,  to  instruct  governors 
and  prefects  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  prevention  of  political 
crime ;  to  prohibit  meetings,  and  dissolve  societies  and  leagues 
authorised  by  the  ^Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  itself,  or  by  any 
other  department ;  to  control  political  prisoners ;  to  treat  directly 
with  Ministers,  and  to  rejwrt  directly  to  the  Tsar.  As  every¬ 
thing  in  Itussia  connected  with  jwlitical  propaganda  comes  within 
the  control  of  the  ix)lice,  this  ukaz  gave  the  nominal  subordinate 
“  Assistant  ^linister  of  the  Interior,”  the  rights  of  a  Dictator. 
On  the  day  of  the  signature  of  this  ukaz  an  order  was  signed 
appointing  General  Trepoff  to  M.  Pydzeffsky’s  post.  Four  days 
after  signature,  the  a})|X)intment  was  gazetted.  Thus,  almost 
inn^erceptibly.  General  Trepoff  became  the  real  ruler  of  Russia; 
and  while  the  provinces  were  still  agitating,  bomh-throwing,  and 
butchering,  the  hand  which  had  kept  order  in  the  capital  during 
four  months  closed  over  the  entire  Empire.  The  Liberals,  con¬ 
fident  that  Rojdestvensky’s  razgrom  was  equivalent  to  a  full¬ 
blown  constitution,  were  staggered.  They  realised,  indeed,  that 
they  were  not  likely  to  be  any  worse  off  under  the  over-jx)! iceman 
than  under  the  arbitrary  and  licentious  tsarlets  who  have  hitherto 
misruled  the  provinces  without  interference  from  the  capital. 
But  they  realised,  once  and  for  all,  that  the  old  .system  of 
government  has  still  life  left;  and  that,  though  it  may  be  worried 
into  mild  reforms,  it  will  not  be  frightened  into  abdication,  either 
by  internal  revolt  or  external  disaster.  Had  they  been  less  san¬ 
guine  and  more  observant  they  would  have  been  less  rudely  dis¬ 
illusioned.  The  fact  is  that  none  of  the  Autocracy’s  recent  acts 
showed  the  least  apprehension  of  speedy  decease.  While  the 
foreigners  here  have  talked  glibly  of  revolutions,  republics,  and 
palace  plots,  the  sup^wsed  tottering  Absolutists,  confident  in  them¬ 
selves,  were  discussing  grandiose  plans  for  the  most  remote 
future;  they  would  build  the  Baltic-Black-Sea  Canal,  they  an- 
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noiinced,  and  do  a  hundred  other  things  which  no  Government 
thinking  only  of  its  immediate  preservation  would  have  time  to 
dream  of. 

The  Trepoff  appointment  is  disliked  not  only  by  the  Liberals. 
The  extreme  reactionaries  also  are  not  pleased,  for  their  demand 
was  for  a  hectoring,  high-stepping  dictatorship — which  would  make 
a  great  fuss  and  do  nothing — coupled  with  an  expression  of  in¬ 
flexible  resolution  to  continue  the  war.  But  the  limited  number 
of  moderate  persons  who  detest  equally  Absolutist  tyranny  and 
popular  license  declare  that  the  Trepoff  dictatorship  is  the  wisest 
—indeed  the  only  wise — step  taken  by  the  Government  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Constitutionalist  movement.  They  have  an 
excellent  prima  facie  argument  :  since  January  ’22nd,  nearly 
every  town  in  the  Empire  has  been  visited  by  murder  and  pillage. 
The  capital  has  been  the  great  exception ;  not  a  shot  has  been 
fired  from  |X)litical  motives,  scarcely  a  nagaika  flourished;  the 
only  victims  of  bomb-throwing  have  been  would-be  bomb- 
throwers  themselves.  Yet  St.  Petersburg  is  the  city  where,  as 
January  showed,  the  lower-class  Opposition  is  most  numerous, 
wealthiest,  most  advanced  in  its  jx)litical  consciousness.  Every¬ 
one  predicted  an  era  of  butcheries  and  barricades.  Everyone 
was  wrong.  From  the  hour  of  Governor-General  Trepoff’s  ap¬ 
pointment  security  reigned.  There  was  no  provoking  riot  to 
gain  for  underlings  the  glory  of  repression.  There  was  no  exces¬ 
sive  harshness.  There  were  multitudinous  arrests,  but  not  more 
arrests  than  under  the  mild  sway  of  Sviatopolk-Mirsky ;  and  ten 
Radical  daily  newspapers  thundering  unsuppressed  against  Auto¬ 
cracy  could  not  nerve  a  single  workman  to  march  with  a  red  flag. 
People  wrote  and  said  what  they  liked.  On  the  morrow  of 
Serge’s  murder  three  thousand  inflamed  students  were  allowed 
to  meet  and  call  openly  for  the  assassination  of  “  the  scoundrel 
Trepoff,  as  the  scoundrel  Serge  has  already  been  assassinated.” 
Illegal  meetings,  with  some  exceptions,  were  tolerated,  as  the 
late  M.  Plehve  never  tolerated  them.  The  Cossack  patrols  were 
withdrawn  from  the  streets,  and  concealed  in  courtyards — most 
people,  it  should  be  added,  discovering  them  in  someone  else’s 
courtyard,  not  their  own.  A  policy,  secretive,  omniscient,  and 
in  its  mechanism  invisible,  replaced  the  old  policy  of  alternating 
license,  provocation,  and  reckless  repression.  After  a  dozen  days 
appointed  for  bomb-throwing  en  masse  passed  serenely,  people 
began  to  say  that  Tret)off  had  got  the  city  in  hand.  And  the 
city,  everyone  agreed,  was  uncommonly  pleasant — a  Paradise 
compared  with  I’alta,  Kalisch,  or  Zhitomir,  where  half-a-dozen 
policemen  should  suffice  for  the  order  which  half-a-dozen  bat¬ 
talions  failed  to  keep.  The  Trepoffstchina  had  triumphed.  If 
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a  capable  man,  ran  the  argument,  without  any  political 
training  or  ideas,  could  keep  order  without  bloodshed  in  St. 
Petersburg,  why  should  ho  not  do  the  same  elsewhere?  Eussia 
would  got  a  rest  from  violence,  while  the  Liberal  agitation  could 
continue,  as  it  has  continued,  under  General  Trepoft’s  nose.  The 
Tsar  would  have  a  chance  to  show  how  far  he  would  reform ;  the 
people  would  have  a  chance  to  organise,  if  necessary,  the  real 
forces  of  resistance.  Under  the  anarchical  system  which  has 
hitherto  obtained,  Governmental  policy  w'as  daily  deflected  by 
local  outrages,  while  on  their  side  the  people  were  showing  in 
disorder  and  vain  outrage  their  weakness,  not  their  strength.  At 
worst  the  Trepotf  regime  will  mean  unity  of  administrative  ix)licy 
in  regard  to  {wlitical  propaganda.  Hitherto,  local  caprice  has 
been  king ;  and  meetings  and  speeches  of  a  kind  freely  permitted 
in  one  province  have  been  sup[)ressed  in  another ;  the  story— 
probably  untrue,  but  characteristic — is  even  told  of  one  provincial 
governor  forbidding  the  publication  of  the  Easter  Eeligious 
Liberty  ulcaz,  on  the  ground  that  “  the  Tsar  may  have  signed  it, 
but  he  ought  not  to  have  done  so.”  Henceforth  the  Constitu¬ 
tionalist  agitation  will  face  some  settled  sy.stem  ;  and  that  system, 
despite  General  Trepofl’s  reputation,  is  more  likely  to  be  indul¬ 
gence  than  repression.  It  will  certainly  not  be  vacillation  be¬ 
tween  the  two. 

The  Eeformers,  on  their  side,  are  simplifying  the  struggle. 
Three  months  ago — save  the  Social  Democratic  and  other  secret 
leagues — there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  political  organisation  in 
Eussia.  Even  the  Zemtsvo  Party  was  coherent  only  by  virtue 
of  its  connection  with  the  local  administrative  machinery.  To¬ 
day,  there  are  at  least  a  score  of  societies  which,  though  formed 
avowedly  for  Constitutionalist  propaganda,  have  usuri)od  in 
defiance  of  law  the  status  of  authorised  corporations.  In  the 
history  of  the  Eussian  Constitutionalist  movement  indeed  nothing 
is  more  marked  than  the  multiplication  of  these  Soyuzi. 
Lawj'ers,  doctors,  engineers,  architects,  journalists,  and  some 
fifteen  less  important  professions  and  trades  have  formally  created 
associations,  held  congresses,  and  succeeded  in  getting  their 
statutes  and  resolutions  published  in  the  Inberal  Press.  When, 
as  happened  in  a  few’  cases,  the  police  interfered,  the  leagues 
merely  changed  their  place  of  assembly,  or,  as  did  the  Congress 
of  Engineers,  migrated  temporarily  to  Finland  outside  the  reach 
of  their  enemies.  Lacking  the  courage  to  take  wholesale  punitive 
measures  the  Government  has  practically  given  up  the  struggle ; 
and  a  Soyiiz  Tchinovnikoff ,  or  Officials’  Union,  has  now  come 
into  existence,  to  prove  that  the  Liberal  leaven  has  permeated 
the  most  hopeless  element  of  Eussian  society.  Within  the  last 
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month  fifteen  of  these  Unions  have  federated  in  an  all-Russian 
League  of  Leagues,  with  headquarters  at  Moscow,  so  that  the 
Liberals  have  a  representative  organisation,  directed  by  a  single 
Committee,  and  inspired  by  a  single  aim.  The  Soyuzi,  indeed, 
as  their  enemies  declare  mockingly,  have  hitherto  done  nothing 
but  talk.  But  talk  is  the  essence  of  all  Constitutionalist  move¬ 
ments;  and  it  was  not  the  Unions,  but  their  indiscreet  foreign 
friends,  who  exalted  their  meetings  into  “Kussian  Parliaments,” 
and  otherwise  cast  the  discredit  which  comes  from  exaggeration 
uix)n  a  serious  and  significant  movement.  More  weighty  is  the 
accusation  that  the  Unions,  without  coming  to  an  agreement  upon 
a  plan  of  campaign,  have  spent  their  time  refining  upon  minute 
questions  of  politics  and  economics.  The  leaders  of  the  move¬ 
ment  declare,  however,  with  justice  that  before  a  programme  can 
be  carried  out  it  must  be  adopted.  It  is  admitted  that  both  the 
Zemstvo  and  the  professional-class  Progressives  have  shown  an 
acquaintance  with  the  problems  involved  in  Constitutionalism 
and  with  the  nature  of  Bussia’s  vital  needs,  which  has  confounded 
their  enemies,  and  effaced  for  ever  Dostoyevsky’s  much-quoted 
reproach  that  ”  Bussian  Liberalism  slides  past  realities,  never 
getting  near  or  participating  in  them,  but  only  denying  and  titter¬ 
ing.” 

The  extent  of  the  pressure  which  Liberalism,  now  united,  will 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  Autocracy  is  best  measured  by  the  attitude 
of  the  dwindling  party  of  retrogrades.  For  the  first  time  in 
Russian  history  they  have  had  to  organise.  At  Moscow,  the 
focus  of  all,  has  been  formed  a  Soyuz  ‘‘of  Bussians  of  all  classes 
and  callings  who  profess  the  imperishable  faith  that  the  Holy 
Church,  an  Autocratic  Tsar,  and  the  Bussian  people  in  inseparable 
union  constitute  great  and  mighty  Eussia.”  The  function  of  this 
Union,  the  leading  spirits  in  which  are  the  Archimandrite  Anas- 
tasius.  Count  Scheremetieff,  Prince  P.  N.  Troubetskoi,  and  the 
Slavophile  M.  Khomiakoff",  is  to  ‘‘  obey  the  Tsar’s  will  ” — which 
nobody  knows;  and  to  ‘‘oppose  by  all  legal  means  tendencies 
striving  to  impose  on  Bussia  forms  of  government  alien  to  her.” 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  ^Moscow  Party,  now-  clamouring 
against  the  innovation  of  alien  forms  of  government,  has  for 
nearly  half-a-century  been  lamenting  that  Eussia,  ever  since 
Peter  the  Great,  has  been  governed  by  systems  alien  to  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Behind  the  ‘‘Union  of  Bussians”  rages 
and  foams  a  fraction  of  the  Press,  led  by  the  Moscow’  Viedomosti, 
which  sees  in  the  Tsushima  catastrophe  punishment  of 
Heaven  for  the  neglect  to  establish  ‘‘  an  all-embracing,  com¬ 
plete,  ruthlessly-severe  dictatorship,  to  which  all  must  submit, 
before  which  all  must  be  silent,  before  wdiich  must  prostrate 
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a  capable  man,  ran  the  argument,  without  any  political  3'  [ 
training  or  ideas,  could  keep  order  without  bloodshed  in  St.  *  ] 
Petersburg,  why  should  he  not  do  the  same  elsewhere?  Russia  ] 
would  get  a  rest  from  violence,  while  the  Liberal  agitation  could  1  ( 
continue,  as  it  has  continued,  under  General  Trepoff’s  nose.  The  f  j 
Tsar  would  have  a  chance  to  show  how  far  he  would  reform ;  the  i  I 
people  would  have  a  chance  to  organise,  if  necessary,  the  real  |  i 
forces  of  resistance.  Under  the  anarchical  system  which  has  i  f 
hitherto  obtained,  Governmental  policy  was  daily  deflected  by  .  a 
local  outrages,  while  on  their  side  the  people  were  showing  in  |  i 
disorder  and  vain  outrage  their  weakness,  not  their  strength.  At  F  2 
worst  the  Trepoff  regime  will  mean  unity  of  administrative  policy  |  a 
in  regard  to  political  propaganda.  Hitherto,  local  caprice  has  |  ( 
been  king ;  and  meetings  and  speeches  of  a  kind  freely  permitted  -  t 
in  one  province  have  been  suppressed  in  another ;  the  story—  ^  1 
probably  untrue,  but  characteristic — is  even  told  of  one  provincial  i  1 
governor  forbidding  the  publication  of  the  Easter  Religious  ?  a 
Liberty  ukaz,  on  the  ground  that  “  the  Tsar  viay  have  signed  it,  a 

but  he  ought  not  to  have  done  so.”  Henceforth  the  Constitu-  i  t 
tionalist  agitation  will  face  some  settled  system  ;  and  that  system,  »  r 
despite  General  Trepoff ’s  reputation,  is  more  likely  to  be  indul-  ;  J 
gence  than  repression.  It  will  certainly  not  be  vacillation  be-  j  i 
tween  the  two. 

The  Reformers,  on  their  side,  are  simplifying  the  struggle.  [  i 
Three  months  ago — save  the  Social  Democratic  and  other  secret  c 
leagues — there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  political  organisation  in  1 

Russia.  Even  the  Zemtsvo  Party  w'as  coherent  only  by  wrtue  ^ 

of  its  connection  with  the  local  administrative  machinery.  To-  a 

day,  there  are  at  least  a  score  of  societies  which,  though  formed  ( 

avowedly  for  Constitutionalist  propaganda,  have  usurped  in  ^ 

defiance  of  law'  the  status  of  authorised  corporations.  In  the  |  ^ 
history  of  the  Russian  Constitutionalist  movement  indeed  nothmg  I 

is  more  marked  than  the  multiplication  of  these  Soyuzi.  ^ 

Lawyers,  doctors,  engineers,  architects,  journalists,  and  some  ^ 

fifteen  less  important  professions  and  trades  have  formally  created  * 

associations,  held  congresses,  and  succeeded  in  getting  their  ^ 

statutes  and  resolutions  published  in  the  Liberal  Press.  When,  j  " 

as  happened  in  a  few  cases,  the  police  interfered,  the  leagues  ‘ 

merely  changed  their  place  of  assembly,  or,  as  did  the  Congress 
of  Engineers,  migrated  temporarily  to  Finland  outside  the  reach  ' 
of  their  enemies.  Lacking  the  courage  to  take  wholesale  punitive  }  ^ 
measures  the  Government  has  practically  given  up  the  struggle;  |  | 
and  a  Soyuz  Tchinovnilwff ,  or  Officials’  Union,  has  now  come  ' 
into  existence,  to  prove  that  the  Liberal  leaven  has  permeated  |  | 
the  most  hopeless  element  of  Russian  society.  Within  the  last 
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month  fifteen  of  these  Unions  have  federated  in  an  all-Eussian 
j^eaffue  of  Leagues,  with  headquarters  at  ]Moscow,  so  that  the 
Liberals  have  a  representative  organisation,  directed  by  a  single 
Committee,  and  inspired  by  a  single  aim.  The  Soyuzi,  indeed, 
as  their  enemies  declare  mockingly,  have  hitherto  done  nothing 
but  talk.  But  talk  is  the  essence  of  all  Constitutionalist  move¬ 
ments;  and  it  was  not  the  Unions,  but  their  indiscreet  foreign 
friends,  who  exalted  their  meetings  into  “  Russian  Parliaments,” 
and  otherwise  cast  the  discredit  which  comes  from  exaggeration 
upon  a  serious  and  significant  movement.  More  weighty  is  the 
accusation  that  the  Unions,  without  coming  to  an  agreement  upon 
a  plan  of  campaign,  have  spent  their  time  refining  upon  minute 
questions  of  politics  and  economics.  The  leaders  of  the  move¬ 
ment  declare,  however,  with  justice  that  before  a  programme  can 
be  carried  out  it  must  be  adopted.  It  is  admitted  that  both  the 
Zemstvo  and  the  professional-class  Progressives  have  shown  an 
acquaintance  with  the  problems  involved  in  Constitutionalism 
and  with  the  nature  of  Russia’s  vital  needs,  which  has  confounded 
their  enemies,  and  effaced  for  ever  Dostoyevsky’s  much-quoted 
reproach  that  ‘‘  Russian  Liberalism  slides  past  realities,  never 
getting  near  or  participating  in  them,  but  only  denying  and  titter- 

ing-” 

The  extent  of  the  pressure  which  Liberalism,  now  united,  will 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  Autocracy  is  best  measured  by  the  attitude 
of  the  dwindling  party  of  retrogrades.  For  the  first  time  in 
Russian  history  they  have  had  to  organise.  At  Moscow,  the 
focus  of  all,  has  been  formed  a  Soyiiz  ‘‘of  Russians  of  all  classes 
and  callings  who  profess  the  imperishable  faith  that  the  Holy 
Church,  an  Autocratic  Tsar,  and  the  Russian  people  in  inseparable 
union  constitute  great  and  mighty  Russia.”  The  function  of  this 
Union,  the  leading  spirits  in  which  are  the  Archimandrite  Anas- 
tasius,  Count  Scheremetieff,  Prince  P.  N.  Troubetskoi,  and  the 
Slavophile  M.  Khomiakoff,  is  to  ‘‘  obey  the  Tsar’s  will  ” — which 
nobody  knows ;  and  to  ‘  ‘  oppose  by  all  legal  means  tendencies 
striving  to  impose  on  Russia  forms  of  government  alien  to  her.” 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Moscow  Party,  now  clamouring 
against  the  innovation  of  alien  forms  of  government,  has  for 
nearly  half-a-century  been  lamenting  that  Russia,  ever  since 
Peter  the  Great,  has  been  governed  by  systems  alien  to  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Behind  the  ‘‘Union  of  Russians”  rages 
and  foams  a  fraction  of  the  Press,  led  by  the  Moscow  Viedomosti, 
which  sees  in  the  Tsushima  catastrophe  punishment  of 
Heaven  for  the  neglect  to  establish  ‘‘  an  all-embracing,  com¬ 
plete,  ruthlessly-severe  dictatorship,  to  which  all  must  submit, 
before  which  all  must  be  silent,  before  w'hich  must  prostrate 
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themselves  the  courts  and  every  branch  of  administration 
from  top  to  bottom — not  to  mention  those  elements  of  rottenness ; 
Poles  and  Suedo-Finns,  Armenians  and  Jews,  false  Zemstvo- 
w'orkers  and  false-intelligents,  who  defile  Moscow  with  their 
trickery.  ...  We  must  exterminate  without  delay  the  gang  of 
political  hooligan-traitors  who  are  demoralising  our  country,” 
Such  being  the  temper  of  the  educated  adherents  of  Autocracy, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  little  restraint  among  their  lower-class 
allies,  and,  in  fact,  all  over  south  and  south-west  Eussia  the 
“  hooligans  ”  (the  word  is  now  more  Kussian  than  English)  and 
the  ‘  ‘  black  hundred  ’  ’  are  at  work ,  circulating  incendiary  pam¬ 
phlets,  bludgeoning  to  death  or  mutilation  students,  Jews,  and 
anyone  cursed  with  w'hat  they  choose  to  consider  an  “  intelligent” 
face.  While  the  Liberals  daily  become  more  comprehensive  in 
their  sympathies  and  more  indifferent  to  religion  and  race,  the 
retrograde  party  grows  more  and  more  exclusive  and  national; 
and  it  is  precisely  the  same  spirit  which  demands  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  the  intelligents,  as  clubs  Jews  at  Zhitomir  and  butchers 
Armenians  in  the  Caucasus.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  pany 
intolerance  has  reached  a  stage  of  ferocity  almost  incredible. 
Denunciation  is  no  longer  directed  against  classes  and  races. 
Thus  the  St.  Petersburg  branch  of  Moscow’s  “patriotic  league” 
solemnly  presented  M.  Buluigin  wdth  a  memorandum  in  which, 
after  calling  for  the  trial  of  the  so-called  kramolniki  or  sedition- 
mongers,  under  martial  law,  gave  a  black-list  of  over  three  thou¬ 
sand  “  traitors,’’  chiefly  professors,  law’yers,  and  publicists,  in¬ 
cluding  among  the  latter  a  large  part  of  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
reviews  Russkoe  Bagatstvo,  Mir  Bozhi,  and  of  the  newspapers 
Kasha  Zhizn,  and  Syn  Otetechestva.  Exasperation  and  intoler¬ 
ance,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  not  confined  to  the  adherents  of 
Absolutism.  The  Liberals  are  equally  incensed ;  every  publicist 
who  opposes  their  cause  is  denounced  as  a  “scoundrel,”  ora 
“  man  who  can  be  bought,’’  or  an  “  informer,’’  whereas  in  reality, 
the  majority  are  muddle-headed  but  quite  honest  men,  at  the  worst 
inspired  by  nothing  more  criminal  than  class  interest  or  class 
prejudice,  and  usually  quite  unconscious  even  of  that. 

But  the  extravagances  of  the  Liberals  have  not  been  able  to 
stop  the  progress  of  their  cause.  Eussia,  despite  temporary  set¬ 
backs  ,  has  marched  farther  during  the  last  six  months  than  during 
the  preceding  forty  years.  In  practice,  the  Press  has  secured  a 
large  measure  of  freedom.  Though  the  Press  Commission  has 
not  yet  finished  its  work,  and  though  M.  Buluigin,  working 
behind  its  back,  has  practically  secured  for  himself  unrestricted 
power  to  suppress  any  newspaper,  the  written  word  is  freer  than 
it  ever  was  before  save  under  the  brief  regime  of  Prince  Sviatopolk- 
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Mirsky.  The  newspapers  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  boldly 
discuss  Constitutional  projects,  denounce  the  bureaucracy,  publish 
official  secrets,  and  discount  the  appointments  and  dismissals  of 
Ministers,  going  even  so  far  as  to  reprint  a  story  made  in  Germany 
that  certain  Russian  Ministers  were  to  be  put  on  trial  for  offences 
in  connection  with  the  w  ar.  The  Novosti,  replying  to  the  Moscow 
ViedomostVs  description  of  certain  protesting  Liberals  as 
“lunatics,”  did  not  hesitate  to  ask  :  “  What  can  be  said  of  a 
system  of  government  against  which  even  lunatics  are  driven  to 
revolt?  ”  The  right  of  public  meeting,  though  forbidden  both  by 
law  and  by  administrative  precedent,  has  similarly  been  acquired 
in  fact.  Liberty  of  conscience,  unlike  these  other  liberties  w’hich 
have  been  taken  practically  by  force  majeure,  now  exists  by  law’. 
To  crown  these  the  Government  has  been  obliged  to  hurry  on  the 
project  of  national  representation  promised  in  the  Buluigin 
Rescript  of  February  18th.  An  entirely  new  Russia  has  sprung 
into  being. 

The  last  hope  of  the  Autocracy  is  that  though  it  must  let  this 
new  Russia  live,  it  can  prevent  it  coming  to  maturity.  Agitation 
can  no  longer  be  stopped.  But  it  may  be  retarded.  In  accord 
with  this  negative  policy,  the  popular  representation  scheme 
entrusted  to  M.  Buluigin,  and  now-  before  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
has  been  planned  in  a  way  which ,  while  disgusting  the  reaction¬ 
aries,  will  satisfy  not  a  single  Liberal.  On  the  Constitutional 
question  the  mass  of  Liberals  are  united.  They  want  what  they 
call  a  “New  Zealand  Constitution.”  In  particular,  they  want 
universal  suffrage.  Careful  foreigners,  whose  first  instinct  is  to 
weigh  the  supposed  “  fitness  ”  or  “unfitness  ”  of  races  for  Con¬ 
stitutional  rule,  regard  this  as  a  Liberal  extravagance.  The 
Liberals’  point  of  view  is  different.  They  have  heard  so  often 
and  so  painfully  the  objection  that  Russia  as  a  whole  is  too  back¬ 
ward  for  Constitutionalism  that  they  will  not  now  admit  that  any 
single  province  or  class  is  too  backward.  It  is  impossible,  they 
say,  to  have  an  educational  franchise,  because  that  would  exclude 
the  mass  of  the  population  of  those  very  provinces  whose  need  of 
I'epresentation  is  greatest.  Social  conditions  provide  no  other 
hard  and  fast  voting  qualification.  Cautious  and  experienced 
Liberals  like  Professor  Miliukoff  declare  that  universal  suffrage  is 
essential  to  speedy  reform  ;  w’ith  a  limited  franchise,  the  first  years 
of  Russia’s  political  emancipation  will  be  spent  in  combating  the 
demands  of  the  voteless  to  participate  in  the  national  life.  A 
democratic  Constitution  given  once  and  for  all  will  eliminate 
politics  from  the  internal  problem,  and  leave  the  road  free  for 
productive  reforms.  With  the  demand  for  universal  suffrage 
hand  in  hand  go  other  radical  claims ;  and  it  has  not  seemed  out 
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of  place  to  the  various  Liberal  congresses  to  consider  the  question 
of  Female  Suffrage  before  the  right  has  been  secured  for  men. 
On  one  question  all  agree;  that  the  class  system,  known  as 
soslovnost,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  present  system  of  local 
government,  must  be  abolished  once  and  for  all.  The  Zemsky 
Sobor  solution  was  rejected  not  so  much  because  the  Sobors  had 
little  power,  but  because  they  represented  the  classes  and  not 
the  nation. 

The  Buluigin  scheme,  as  far  as  its  details  have  transpired,  em¬ 
bodies  all  the  unpopular  features  of  class-rule.  The  projected 
Gosudarstvennaya  Duma,  apparently  to  be  so-named  as  a  foil  to 
the  existing  Gosudarstvenni  Soviet,  or  Council  of  State,  is  to  be 
elected  according  to  the  franchise  qualifications  laid  down  in  the 
Zemstvo  law’  of  1864.  Class  and  property  alone  are  to  count,  the 
large  landowners  voting  separately  both  from  peasants  and  from 
bourgeois.  The  “  intelligent  ”  classes,  who  have  engineered  the 
present  revolt ,  and  have  the  pow’er  of  continuing  it ,  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  unrepresented;  and  the  “equal,  secret,  direct  voting,” 
demanded  by  the  Liberals,  will  not  be  conceded.  The  functions 
of  the  Duma  will  fall  short  of  even  what  the  moderate  Liberals 
demand.  It  may  advise  on  law’s,  and  even  initiate  legislation; 
it  may  discuss  the  Budget  and  departmental  estimates;  it  may 
interpellate  Ministers,  though  Ministers  will  remain  responsible 
only  to  the  Tsar.  But  all  its  labours  will  be  rendered  vain  by  the 
transformation  into  an  Upper  Chamber  of  the  present  Council  of 
State,  which  is  apparently  to  continue  a  wholly  nominated 
assembly,  composed  of  reactionary  retired  Ministers  and  generals, 
and  high  officials.  If  the  elected  Duma  disagree,  as  it  always 
must,  w’ith  the  nominated  Soviet,  the  Tsar’s  will  is  to  decide. 
A  Constitution  of  this  kind  will  be  rejected  with  scorn  by  all 
Liberals ,  though  it  will  probably  do  them  the  service  of  alienating 
from  the  Autocracy  many  of  its  reactionary  adherents.  Possibly, 
the  Council  of  Ministers  will  advise  its  rejection  or  amendment. 
But  in  the  present  mood  of  Nicholas  II.,  it  is  not  likely  that 
amendment  will  go  in  the  way  expected  by  the  people.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  the  struggle  for  emancipation  will  continue; 
and  that  the  Duma,  if  it  ever  meet,  w’ill  meet  merely  as  a  machine 
for  exacting  further  concessions. 

It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  there  is  no  positive  proof  that 
the  Constitutionalist  movement  embraces  all  Eussia  save  the  noisy 
adherents  of  patriotic  and  other  leagues  w’ith  avow’ed  Absolutist 
aims.  So  far,  in  common  with  all  other  observers,  I  have  taken 
it  for  granted  that,  as  the  known  Absolutists  (outside  official 
spheres)  are  few  and  insignificant,  and  the  knowm  Eeformers 
many  and  distinguished,  educated  Eussia  is  on  the  whole  over- 
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whelmingly  against  Autocracy.  But  that  easy  assumption  must 
be  qualified.  The  evidence  obtainable  justifies  only  the  proposition 
that  of  those  who  take  any  part  at  all  in  the  great  polemic  the 
vast  majority  are  Liberals.  But  not  one  out  of  fifty  educated 
Russians  writes,  speaks,  or  votes  on  either  side.  The  reaction¬ 
aries  claim,  probably  with  justice,  that  they  are  much  stronger 
than  is  represented  by  their  Press  and  by  their  associations ; 
Liberal  protest  in  the  nature  of  things  making  much  more  of  a  show 
than  Tory  acquiescence.  The  mercantile  middle-class,  in  other 
lands  the  van  of  reform,  is,  as  the  result  of  tariffs,  bounties,  forms 
of  production,  and  contracts  from  “  Mother-State,”  here  tolerably 
content,  though  there  have  been  some  noted  exceptions,  like 
the  famous  Savva  Morosoff,  who  fought  the  Grand  Duke  Serge, 
and  went  bail  for  Maxim  Gorky.  The  question,  how  far  the 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  country  gentlemen ,  who  live  in  what  are 
called  glushi,  get  their  letters  and  newspapers  twice  a  w^eek,  and 
spend  their  lives  in  eating  and  sleeping,  regard  Constitutionalism 
is  more  difficult.  True,  the  Zemstvos  recruited  from  their  class 
are  preponderantly  Liberal.  But  that  is  no  sure  indication  of 
the  balance  of  parties.  The  Zemstvo-member  is  by  the  very 
nature  of  his  work  a  reformer  centuries  ahead  of  those  around 
him.  The  Conservative  Party  declares  confidently  that  the  mass 
of  this  class  regards  radical  reforms  wdth  distrust.  They  do  not, 
it  is  urged,  desire  a  Parliament  in  which  they  wdll  be  represented 
by  lawyers  and  journalists  ;  and  they  doubt  whether  they  have  the 
ability  to  represent  their  own  class-interests.  Their  great  and 
only  serious  grievance  is  economic,  and,  therefore,  of  a  kind 
which  a  Constitutional  rule  worked  by  the  urban  classes  would 
possibly  regard  with  scant  sympathy.  There  is  a  widespread 
feeling,  too,  that  the  professional  classes,  since  they  have  organ¬ 
ised  themselves  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  are  outstripping 
the  Zemstvo  agrarians  who  led  the  Liberal  campaign  at  a  time 
when  the  great  centres  of  population  w^ere  cowed  and  mute.  For 
these  reasons  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  Constitution¬ 
alism  has  an  overwhelming  majority  of  public  sentiment  :  all 
that  can  be  safely  said  is  that  the  articulate  section  of  the  educated 
classes  is  almost  altogether  on  its  side. 

It  is  essential  thus  to  discriminate  between  the  voice  of  the 
nation  and  the  thoughts  and  interests  of  the  nation.  The  great 
mass  of  Eussians,  even  of  educated  Eussians,  have,  as  native 
critics  admit,  little  sense  of  civic  or  national  responsibility.  They 
are  frankly  indifferent  to  the  great  issues  which  stir  the  hearts  of 
Western  peoples.  The  disaster  in  Tsushima  Straits  raised  a  news¬ 
paper  tumult  wFich  in  any  other  country  wmuld,  without  the 
added  stimulus  of  internal  grievances,  have  made  a  revolution. 
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But  the  external  tranquillity  of  St.  Petersburg,  and,  as  far  as 
spectators  can  judge,  its  mental  serenity,  were  in  no  way  affected 
in  the  last  days  of  May  and  first  days  of  June.  The  “evening 
telegram”  broadsheets  were  bought,  looked  at  indifferently,  and 
thrust  into  the  pockets  of  men  who  a  few  hours  later  were  to  be  seen 
at  the  suburban  summer-gardens  sipping  bad  champagne,  listen¬ 
ing  to  bad  music,  and  looking  sentimentally  at  the  wonderful  pink 
and  yellow  zarya  which  hangs  over  the  northern  horizon  through  the 
never-darkening  night.  Theatres  were  full.  “  Songs  and  dances 
multiplied,”  said  a  newspaper  critic  truthfully.  “  On  the  evening 
after  the  first  disastrous  news  was  received,  the  Olympia 
music-hall  contained  nearly  all  that  remained  of  our  fleet, 
noisily  applauding  Sobinoff ;  even  two  admirals  honoured  the 
celebration  by  their  presence.”  ^  The  scandal  of  this  ill-timed 
merry-making  raised  the  usual  newspaper  storm — with  the  usual 
effect.  The  people  voted  the  newspapers  bores,  and  continued 
their  innocent  amusements,  leaving  the  impartial  spectator  con¬ 
vinced  that  war,  peace  and  reform  were  the  amateurish  interests 
of  a  handful  of  cranks  alien  to  the  mass  of  the  nation.  It  would 
be  a  mistake,  of  course,  to  exaggerate  these  impressions;  national 
life  cannot  be  suspended  merely  because  there  is  no  oppression  at  | 
home  and  humiliation  abroad.  But  had  the  disgust  and  fury  I 
expressed  by  the  Press  been  a  just  echo  of  national  feeling,  some  | 
change,  for  however  brief  a  period,  would  certainly  have  been 
seen  in  the  demeanour  of  the  people. 

Considerations  like  these  militate  against  the  heroic  view  of  ■ 
Russian  politics  taken  in  the  foreign  Press  by  persons  either  ill-  i 
informed  or,  what  is  worse,  ill-balanced  or  lazy.  It  is  easy,  no  I 
doubt,  to  assume  that  Russia  is  now  entering  upon  a  death-  = 
struggle  from  which  the  Tsardom  must  either  emerge  triumphant  ' 
or  be  swept  into  the  abyss.  But  it  is  hard  to  discern  anywhere 
the  factors  likely  to  operate  in  that  dramatic  way.  Revolution,  i 
of  course,  is  a  possibility.  But  what  may  be  predicted  with  much  j 
more  safety  is  a  long-drawm-out  struggle  in  which,  as  the  mass  of  ^ 
the  people,  still  asleep,  awake  to  civic  ideas  and  consciousness  of 
power,  the  Tsardom,  realising  its  increasing  weakness,  will  make 
concessions,  each  grudged  and  unsatisfactory,  but  all  in  the  end 
amounting  to  the  full  Constitutionalism  which  the  most  advanced 
political  parties  now  demand. 


E.  L. 
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In  his  later,  undogmatic  days,  Francis  Newman  once  tried  to 
explain  to  Dr.  Martineau  the  difference  between  his  own  religious 
attitude  and  that  of  his  eminent  brother,  the  Cardinal.  “It  is  a 
matter  of  faith,”  he  said.  “  I  have  faith,  and  the  Cardinal  has 
none.  The  Cardinal  comes  to  a  river,  and  believes  that  he  cannot 
possibly  cross  it  unless  he  takes  a  particular  boat  w'ith  a  particular 
name  painted  on  it.  But  I  believe  that  I  can  swim.”  Re¬ 
reading  Phases  of  Faith,  one  seems  to  hear  Francis  Newman 
making  his  preparations  for  that  confident  adventure  in  deep 
waters.  He  is  rejecting,  and  even  breaking  up,  the  boats,  one 
after  the  other,  amid  the  angry  expostulations  of  the  boatmen. 
It  is  a  faint  sound ,  coming  from  far  away  ;  but  it  is  worth  while 
to  strain  one’s  ears  to  listen  to  it.  Nothing  proves  the  progress 
of  the  world  so  clearly  as  do  the  echoes  of  an  old  theological 
disputation. 

The  progress  in  this  case  has  been,  broadly  speaking,  from  a 
rigid  to  a  fluid  Christianity.  “What  is  Christianity?”  our 
modern  divines  have  suddenly  begun  to  ask;  and  the  lay  critic, 
whose  quest  is  not  for  a  doctrine  but  for  a  definition,  finds  it 
difficult  to  supply  the  answer.  His  method  must  be,  therefore, 
to  collate  the  answers  offered  by  the  divines  themselves,  and  see 
what  remains  after  respectful  allowance  has  been  made  for  all 
the  negations  of  all  the  various  schools  of  Christian  thought.  But 
this  process  eliminates  a  great  deal,  and  discloses  an  astounding 
latitude  of  belief,  even  within  the  borders  of  the  churches. 
Eternal  punishment  is  not  the  only  dogma,  and  the  story  of 
Jonah  and  the  Whale  is  not  the  only  miracle  that  the  Higher 
Criticism  of  the  day  discards.  It  denies — or,  at  all  events,  some 
of  the  higher  critics  deny — that  Christ  was  born  of  a  Virgin ,  and 
that  the  Bible  is  inspired  in  any  sense  that  makes  it  incumbent 
upon  us  to  accept  any  statement  contained  in  it  without  inde¬ 
pendent  corroboration ;  w^hile  for  the  old  Doctrine  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment— once  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  faith — it  substitutes  a  new 
doctrine  of  an  At-one-ment,  which  means  something  quite 
different,  if,  indeed,  it  means  anything  at  all.  Fluid  is  indeed 
the  word  for  a  Christianity  which  thus  spreads  itself  over  so  much 
of  the  territory  once  securely  held  by  the  sceptics ;  but  when  the 
critic,  casting  about  for  that  desiderated  definition,  seeks  to  lay 
hold  of  the  “  differentia  ”  of  Christianity,  he  finds  that  nothing 
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is  really  common  to  all  Christians  except  the  use  of  a  particular 
terminology. 

The  dogmas  have  been  dropped,  and  the  terminology  has  been 
retained — that,  in  a  sentence,  is  the  evolution  which  the  Higher 
Criticism  has  brought  about  in  the  course  of  the  last  half-century. 
As  a  result  of  the  change,  theological  controversy  has  lost  half 
its  bitterness  by  losing  all  its  meaning.  The  sceptic,  on  his  part, 
feels  that  to  attack  the  dogmas  of  Christianity  is  to  assail  shadoofs 
of  perpetually  changing  shape.  The  Christian  apologist,  on  his, 
can  say  little  to  the  sceptic,  for  fear  lest,  in  denouncing  him, 
he  should  also  by  implication  be  denouncing  Dean  Fremantle,  or 
some  other  office-bearer  in  the  household  of  faith.  Quarrels, 
therefore,  subside  for  the  lack  of  anything  definite  to  quarrel 
about ;  and  all  sensible  men  are  of  the  same  religion  because  the 
religion  is  capable  of  being  stretched  to  cover  all  sensible  opinions. 
For  really  embittered  disputation — as  also  for  really  morbid 
religiosity — the  first  thing  needful  is  a  rigid  creed  with  penalties 
for  those  who  reject  it.  There  are  doubtless  circles  in  which 
that  condition  lingers  still.  One  sees  signs  of  it  in  the  resolutions 
passed  by  irresponsible  bodies  like  the  Church  Association,  and 
in  the  speeches  of  delegates  who  wait  upon  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  imploring  him  to  cling  for  his  salvation  to  the 
damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  But  it  is  a  rare 
condition,  and  it  gets  rarer  as  the  Higher  Criticism  proceeds  upon 
its  course,  pouring  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  and  attaching  new 
meanings  to  old  words.  When  Francis  Newman  thought  his 
way  through  theology,  it  was  general  if  not  universal.  That  is 
the  first  fact  to  be  grasped  by  those  who  would  understand  the 
nature  of  the  man  and  the  significance  of  his  writings. 

No  one  dreamed  of  asking  “  What  is  Christianity?  ”  in  those 
days.  All  thought  they  knew.  Outside  the  Church  of  Borne 
Christianity  mean  Evangelicalism  ;  and  the  central  doctrine  of 
Evangelicalism  was  accurately,  if  profanely,  summed  up  in 
Matthew  Arnold’s  parable  of  the  three  Lords  Shaftesbury.  A 
scheme  of  salvation  had  been  settled  in  the  Council  Chamber  of 
the  Trinity.  Man,  a  sinner  in  sore  need  of  grace,  merited  a 
punishment  of  eternal  torture,  not  so  much  on  account  of  specific 
sins,  as  because  he  had  inherited  a  sinful  nature  from  his  fore¬ 
father  Adam.  But  he  might,  prompted  by  the  Third  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  accept  the  sacrifice  of  the  Second,  and  so  avert  the 
just  wrath  of  the  First.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  was  as 
simple,  and  as  cut  and  dried,  as  that.  The  attempt  to  explain 
it  away,  which  is  now  a  mode  of  Christianity,  wms  then  a  mode 
of  scepticism.  If  a  man  was  a  Christian  at  all,  he  started  with 
it  Most  Christians  not  only  started  with  it,  but  went  on  with 
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'  it  taking  it  for  granted  as  one  takes  for  granted  the  Law  of 
Gravitation.  But  a  few  stopped  to  think,  and  discovered  the 
i  doctrine  to  be,  not  only  intellectually  but  also  morally,  objection- 

!  able.  Francis  Newsman  was  one  of  the  few'.  The  interest  of 

his  case— if  not  the  value  of  his  criticisms — lies  in  the  fact  that 
I  he  was  no  eager  unbeliever,  jumping  hastily  to  conclusions 

I  which  he  was  anxious  to  attain.  Prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 

1  doctrine,  he  evolved  slowly,  dropping  it  reluctantly  and  by 

decTces  because  Truth  and  his  conscience  compelled  him. 

*  He  was,  in  truth,  a  singularly  simple-minded  man,  though  his 
temperament  and  his  intelligence  drew  him  different  w'ays — 
intensely  religious,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  intensely  logical. 

I  His  feeling  for  religion  amounted  almost  to  a  passion,  as  is 
attested  not  only  by  his  famous  missionary  journey,  of  which  more 

I  must  be  said,  but  also  by  the  fact  that,  long  after  he  had  shed  the 
last  formulm  of  the  Christian  creed,  he  wrote  and  published  a 
volume  of  Family  Prayers.  But  the  logical  mind,  though  not 
incompatible  with  the  Pietist  temper,  was  bound  to  play  havoc, 
however  slowly,  and  however  regretfully,  with  the  formuloe  of 
;  Pietist  creeds.  It  is  possible  for  a  certain  type  of  intellect  not 
only  to  believe  things  without  inquiring  whether  they  are  true, 
but  to  affect  to  believe  contrary  propositions  simultaneously,  and 
:  to  accept  the  premises  of  a  syllogism  w'hile  repudiating  the  conclu¬ 

sion.  To  Francis  Newman’s  mind  this  was  not  possible.  He 
never  disbelieved  wilfully,  as  the  theologians  would  say,  for  the 
sake  of  disbelieving.  On  the  contrary,  he  ahvays  believed  as  much 
as  he  could,  giving  the  traditional  faith  the  benefit  of  all  the  doubts 
until  he  had  carefully  sifted  all  the  evidence.  His  Pietistic 
habits  of  thought  imposed  that  obligation  upon  him.  But  he 
I  could  not  see  the  use  of  believing  things  unless  they  were  true, 

i  or  of  pretending  to  believe  them  wdien  he  did  not ;  and  so  he 

endured  persecution — the  prospective  eternal  condemnation 
being  anticipated  by  the  immediate  temporal  boycott — and  passed 
laboriously  through  ‘  ‘  phases  of  faith  ’  ’  so  distinct  and  well- 
*  defined  that  he  was  able  to  ticket  and  number  them. 

His  first  trouble  w'as  with  the  XXXIX.  Articles ;  and  that 
J  fact  alone  shows  w’hat  a  long  road  theologians  have  travelled 
:  since  bis  time.  Nowadays  it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
for  the  attitude  of  a  theologian  towards  the  formularies  of  his 
!  ;  Church  to  bo  disrespectful.  Eecent  ecclesiastical  litigation  in 
5  Scotland  has  exhibited  the  interesting  spectacle  of  the  repudia- 

1  i  tion  of  Calvinistic  doctrines  by  the  beneficiaries  of  a  Calvinistic 

e  Deed  of  Trust ;  and  the  average  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
b  \  England  seldom  shows  any  exaggerated  reverence  for  his  Articles 
h  i  of  Faith  and  Eeligion.  He  is  far  more  likely  to  explain  them 
I  away  than  to  thrust  them  down  the  throats  of  his  neighbours — 
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and  this  with  the  connivance  and  even  the  approval  of  his  bishop.  , 
“I’m  afraid  I  don’t  quite  believe  the  Seventeenth  Article,”  a 
timid  candidate  for  ordination  once  said  to  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  “Well,  what  of  that?  Who  does?”  snorted 
Dr.  Temple  in  reply ;  and  the  candidate  was  duly  ordained. 
Subscription  to  the  XXXIX,  Articles,  he  has  since  represented, 
means  no  more — or  need  mean  no  more — than  that  the 
subscriber  has  read  them,  and  counted  them,  and  noted  their 
contents. 

That  is  the  modern  view— or,  at  all  events,  one  of  the  modern 
views ;  and  we  need  not  pause  to  argue  for  or  against  it.  It 
suffices  to  note  that  it  was  a  view  which  Francis  Newman’s 
piously  logical  and  logically  pious  mind  was  quite  incapable  of 
taking.  He  believed  implicitly  in  the  Bible  in  those  days,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  that  certain  of  the  Articles  were  unscriptural. 
He  could  not  believe  in  baptismal  regeneration  or  in  the  power  of 
priests  to  forgive  sins.  The  Church  at  the  present  day  is  full  of 
clergymen  who  believe  in  them  as  little  as  he  did.  Yet  the 
Articles  lay  down  the  one  doctrine,  and  the  Liturgy  assumes  the 
other.  Does  it  or  need  it  matter?  The  modern  view'  is  that  it 
matters  very  little ;  but  to  Newman  it  mattered  very  much. 
Subscription,  it  seemed  to  him,  was  a  “  trap  for  the  conscience,” 
leading  men  into  depraved  and  deplorable  casuistry.  He  went 
about  asking  evangelical  clergymen  how  they  reconciled  the 
formularies  with  their  consciences,  and  w'as  shocked  by  the 
answ'ers  which  he  received.  “  They  did  not  seek  to  know'  what 
it  was  written  to  mean,  nor  what  sense  it  must  carry  to  every 
simple-minded  hearer ;  but  they  solely  asked  how  they  could 
manage  to  assign  to  it  a  sense  not  wholly  unreconcilable  with 
their  own  doctrines  and  preaching.  This  was  too  obviously 
hollow.”  So  he  walked  out  of  the  Church — still  a  Christian- 
still  believing  most  of  the  things  which  the  Deans  of  liipon  and 
Westminster  tell  us  that  they  disbelieve — but  persuaded  that,  so 
long  as  the  Churches  retain  their  formularies,  to  juggle  w'ith  them 
is  no  part  of  the  function  of  an  honest  man. 

The  honest  mind  working  in  the  Pietistic  medium  was  the 
“  note  ”  of  Francis  New'man  throughout  his  life.  It  operated 
slowly,  however,  because  the  medium  was  thick  and  sluggish. 
For  the  moment  the  Pietism  was  the  prevailing  characteristic, 
and  made  the  Pietist  acquainted  with  strange  company.  He 
was  a  double  first  and  a  Fellow  of  Balliol — “a  man,”  Carlyle 
wrote,  “of  fine  attainments,  of  the  sharpest  cutting,  and  most 
restlessly  advancing  intellect.”  But  he  w'as  logical  and  literal, 
and,  taking  the  Bible  for  granted  as  the  dictated  Word  of  God, 
he  drew'  the  only  possible  conclusions  from  the  premises :  that 
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i  the  world  was  only  a  passing  unimportant  show ;  that,  as  Christ 
nii^ht  return  at  any  instant  to  reign  with  the  Saints  upon  earth , 
“  to  work  for  distant  earthly  objects  was  the  part  of  a  fool  or  an 
unbeliever”;  and  that  the  one  thing  urgent  was  to  preach  the 
k  Gospel  in  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom.  Holding 
L  these  views,  he  naturally  sought  the  society  of  men  who  shared 
f  them;  and  so  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Fellows  of  Balliol  fell 
L  among  Nonconformist  preachers,  and  seemed  for  a  while  to  be 
led  bv  the  nose  by  men  of  inferior  capacity — men  who  were 
steering  straight  for  fanaticism  if  they  had  not  already  reached 
their  goal.  Some  of  them  led  him,  while  the  others  pushed  or 
pulled  him  as  an  unsectarian  missionary  to  Baghdad.  Truly  an 
incongruous  group,  though  it  was  only  the  learned  and  logical 
Fellow  of  Balliol  whose  presence  gave  the  touch  of  incongruity. 

The  impetus  seems  to  have  been  given  by  John  Nelson  Darby, 
at  that  time  a  curate  in  County  Wicklow,  and  subsequently  the 
founder  of  the  Sect  of  the  Darbyites — a  kind  of  Plymouth 
brethren  whose  chief  raison  d'etre  would  appear  to  have  been  to 
quarrel  with  the  other  Plymouth  brethren.  It  was  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him  that  Francis  Newman  had  realised  the  practical 
consequences  commanded  by  a  belief  in  the  imminence  of  the 
millennium.  The  attraction  at  Baghdad  was  supplied  by  Anthony 
Norris  Groves  and  his  protege,  John  Kitto.  The  former  was  an 
Exeter  dentist,  who  had  given  up  dentistry  for  evangelistic  work  ; 
and  the  latter  was  the  son  of  a  stonemason,  stone  deaf  as  the 
result  of  an  accident,  who  had  been  first  a  cobbler  and  afterwards 
a  compositor  in  the  service  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
Newman’s  companions  on  his  journey  were  a  Dr.  Cronin  and 
John  Vesey  Parnell,  second  Baron  Congleton,  whom  conscien¬ 
tious  scruples  prevented  from  taking  the  oath  and  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that,  for  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  Fellows  of  Balliol,  there  was  no  proper, 
and  could  be  no  permanent,  place  in  such  a  galley.  He  might 
probably  have  said  to  himself,  as  truly  as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
said  of  his  sojourn  at  Brook  Farm,  that  “  the  real  Me  was  never 
a  member  of  the  community.” 

One  sees  this  in  an  instant  if  one  compares  Newman’s 
Personal  Narrative  of  the  missionary  journey  with  the  writings 
of  his  fellow  evangelists  on  the  same  subject — and  notably  with 
the  writings  of  John  Nelson  Darby  and  Anthony  Norris  Groves. 
If  one  hesitates  to  say  that  Darby  wrote  on  religion  like  a  raving 
maniac,  that  is  out  of  regard  rather  for  the  decorum  of  con¬ 
troversy  than  for  the  claims  of  truth.  When  Newman’s  faith 
subsided  for  reasons  which,  whether  mistaken  or  not,  were  at  all 
events  transparently  honest,  Darby  turned  on  him  and  denounced 
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him  as  a  knave ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  mincinj 
words  in  characterising  theological  polemics  of  that  kind.  As  for 
Groves — who  was  apparently  a  milder  man — he  writes  in  tie 
language  that  is  familiar  to  all  students  of  evangelical  diaries  of 
the  pre-Victorian  period.  All  his  acquaintances  are  given  the 
fixed  epithet  “dear,”  and  all  events  the  fixed  epithet  “pro¬ 
vidential.”  Even  happenings  so  directly  opposite  as  death  and 
life  are  equally  “  for  the  best.”  When  massacre  seems  imminent 
“the  Soul  longs  for  the  Courts  of  the  Lord”;  but  when  the 
massacre  does  not  take  place,  “the  Lord  graciously  takes  care 
of  us.”  When  there  is  illness  in  the  house,  it  is: — “  To-dav 
the  dear  baby  is  very  unwell,  but  Kitto  is  better.  Thus  the  Lord 
interchanges  His  merciful  trials  and  merciful  reliefs.”  He  even 
sees  a  special  divine  intervention  in  the  fact  that  he  is  able  to 
go  to  St.  Petersburg  on  John  Vesey  Parnell’s  yacht  instead  of 
having  to  take  the  packet  like  other  people. 

Now,  a  man  who  has  been  educated  as  Fellows  of  Balliol  are 
educated,  cannot,  if  he  is  honest  with  himself,  and  thinks  before 
he  speaks,  go  about  talking  like  that.  He  perceives  that  to  call 
every  event  that  occurs  “  providential,”  is  either  to  confuse  Pro¬ 
vidence  with  Causation  or  to  deny  Causation  altogether.  That 
is  one  of  the  wmys  in  which  an  education  in  philosophy  differs  in 
its  results  from  an  education  in  dental  surgery  ;  and  the  difference 
was  reflected  by  Francis  Newsman’s  behaviour  and  speech,  even 
when  he  supposed  himself  to  be,  in  spiritual  matters,  the  dental 
surgeon’s  disciple.  He  did  his  best  to  fall  in  wuth  the  ways  of 
his  companions.  He  got  himself  chased  by  a  mob  for  distributing 
copies  of  the  New'  Testament  in  a  hot-bed  of  Mohammedanism. 
He  sang  hymns  in  public  places — on  board  the  ship,  for  instance, 
that  was  carrying  him  to  the  scene  of  his  labours.  But  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Balliol  clung  to  him ,  and  he  was  very  much  like  a  fish 
out  of  water.  The  hymn-singing  seemed  to  him  an  absurd  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  the  flight  from  the  Alohammedans  an  undignified 
mode  of  martyrdom.  He  spoke  and  wrote  of  religion,  not  in 
the  jargon  of  Evangelicalism,  but  in  the  decent  language  of 
educated  persons.  While  he  was  detained  at  Aleppo  because  the 
cholera  was  raging  and  the  country  w'as  disturbed ,  the  study  of 
philology  occupied  him  not  less  than  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  He  wms  duly  impressed  by  the  remark  of  the  Aleppo 
carpenter  that  the  English,  though  undoubtedly  skilled  in 
mechanics,  lacked  spiritual  insight.  He  went  on  thinking,  in 
short,  while  the  mental  operations  of  his  comrades  were  only 
comparable  to  the  stirring  of  stagnant  pools. 

It  is  not  astonishing,  in  these  circumstances,  that  the  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise  was  a  failure,  and  that  a  line  of  cleavage 
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appeared  and  widened  between  Francis  Newman  and  the  other 
missionaries.  He  returned  to  England  two  years  after  his 
departure,  intending  to  enlist  other  recruits  for  the  missions.  But 
the  dentist  and  the  others  had  written  home,  speaking  their  minds 
about  him  candidly.  A  letter  which  he  received  while  in  quaran¬ 
tine  warned  him  that  “painful  reports”  had  been  spread  as  to 
his  “soundness”;  and  his  “spiritual  friends”  at  home  began 
to  turn  on  him.  On  the  one  hand  his  brother,  the  Cardinal, 
hearing  that  he  had  spoken  at  some  religious  gathering  of  laymen, 
accused  him  of  assuming  the  priest’s  office,  and  struck  him  off  his 
visiting  list.  On  the  other  hand  John  Nelson  Darby  accused 
him  of  “  endeavouring  to  sound  the  divine  nature  by  the  miserable 
plummet  of  human  philosophy,”  and  then,  adjudging  his 
explanations  unsatisfactory,  WTote  to  certain  mutual  acquaint¬ 
ances  to  say  that,  if  they  did  not  instantly  break  off  all  intercourse 
with  the  heretic,  “  they  should,  so  far  as  his  influence  went, 
themselves  everywhere  be  cut  off  from  Christian  communion  and 
recognition.”  It  was  a  challenge — or,  at  any  rate,  might  be 
newed  as  such.  The  men  whose  minds  were  stagnant  pools 
were  hectoring  the  man  whose  mind  was  a  constantly,  though 
slowly,  bubbling  spring.  Some  men,  in  such  a  case,  might  have 
been  terrorised  into  the  abdication  of  their  intelligence.  Others 
would,  in  sheer  obstinacy,  have  become  aggressive  atheists.  To 
Francis  Newman  neither  course  was  possible.  He  could  resist 
neither  his  pietistic  nature  on  the  one  hand  nor  the  conclusions 
forced  upon  his  intellect  on  the  other.  So,  though  he  was 
inexpressibly  pained,  he  neither  submitted  nor  show^ed  open 
resentment.  “Oh,  Dogma!  Dogma!”  he  exclaimed.  “How 
dost  thou  trample  under  foot  love,  truth,  conscience,  justice. 
Was  ever  a  iNIoloch  worse  than  thou?  ”  And  then,  having  thus 
relieved  himself,  he  sat  down  again,  wdth  his  Bible  before  him, 
and  went  on  thinking. 

Up  to  this  stage,  indeed,  he  had  hardly  begun  to  think.  “  To 
Election,”  he  writes,  “to  Preventing  Grace,  to  the  Fall  and 
I  Original  Sin  of  Man,  to  the  Atonement,  to  Eternal  Punishment, 
!  I  reverently  submitted  my  understanding.”  “As  to  miracles,” 

I  he  adds,  “  scarcely  anything  staggered  me.  I  received  the 
strangest  and  the  meanest  prodigies  of  Scripture  with  the  same 
unhesitating  faith  as  if  I  had  never  understood  a  proposition  of 
physical  philosophy,  nor  a  chapter  of  Hume  or  Gibbon.”  But 
the  understanding  was,  in  reality,  not  so  much  submissive  as 
buried  beneath  a  great  mass  of  preconceptions,  and  proceeding 
to  a  slow  but  sure  upheaval.  It  would  take  too  long,  and  it 
,  would  be  superfluous,  to  follow  the  process  here  step  by  step, 
j  What  is  important  to  note  is  that  the  objections  discovered  to 
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‘  ‘  orthodox  ’  ’  Christianity  were  not  solely  intellectual  but  were 
also  moral — were  indeed  mainly  moral,  and,  one  might  even  say, 
mainly  religious. 

The  argument  begins  at  the  beginning  by  questioning  the 
obligation  to  faith — to  the  submission,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
understanding  to  the  authority,  whether  of  a  Church  or  of  a  Book. 
The  question  belongs  to  those  of  which  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
to  ask  them  is  to  answer  them.  “  If  one  system  of  religion  may 
claim  that  we  blind  our  hearts  and  eyes  in  its  favour,  so  may 
another ;  and  there  is  precisely  the  same  reason  for  becoming  a 
Hindoo  in  religion  as  a  Christian.  We  cannot  be  both ;  there¬ 
fore  the  principle  is  demonstrahhj  absurd.”  And  not  only  absurd 
but  wicked,  since  the  adoption  of  it  leads  logically  to  bigotry  and 
persecution — to  the  burning  of  any  individual  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  any  organisation  to  which  he  does  not  adhere. 

The  principle  being  rejected,  however,  the  door  is  opened  to 
criticism;  and  Newman,  rejecting  it,  found  himself  lodged  in 
three  inevitable  conclusions  : — 

(1)  The  moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  man  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  having  a  right  and  duty  to  criticise  the  Scripture. 

(2)  When  so  exerted,  they  condemn  portions  of  the  Scripture 
as  erroneous  and  immoral. 

(3)  The  assumed  infallibility  of  the  entire  Scripture  is  a  proved 
falsehood ,  not  merely  as  to  physiology  and  other  scientific  matters, 
but  also  as  to  morals. 

The  manner  of  statement  here  may  seem  aggressive  and 
defiant.  That  is  because  the  conclusions  contradicted  views 
arrogantly  held  at  the  time.  Differently  stated,  they  are  the 
commonplaces  of  all  educated  theologians  of  the  present  day. 
Every  handling  of  the  Scriptures  w^hich  does  not  treat  them  as 
verbally  inspired  is  a  mode  of  criticism ;  and  in  that  kind  of 
criticism  all  sorts  of  eminent  theologians  have  engaged,  from  the 
authors  of  Essays  and  Revietvs  to  the  authors  oiLux  Mmdi. 
The  erroneous  character  of  portions  of  the  Scriptures  was  quite 
recently  declared  by  Dean  Armitage — who  does  not  stand  alone; 
while  the  doctrine  of  ‘  ‘  development  ’  ’  has  been  specially  devised 
to  deal  with  objections  to  their  immorality.  The  propriety  of 
Francis  Newman’s  methods,  therefore,  though  once  disputed,  is 
in  dispute  no  longer ;  and  the  value  of  his  particular  deductions 
is  all  that  remains  at  issue. 

Here,  again,  we  find  that  the  deductions  are  partly  intellectual 
and  partly  moral.  The  intellectual  deductions  relate  to  the 
inadequacy  of  certain  Christian  Evidences ;  and  so  many  of  the 
things  that  Newman  was  at  great  pains  to  disprove  are  nowadays 
generally  disbelieved  by  Christians  that  it  would  be  idle  to  pursue 
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that  branch  of  the  subject.  The  moral  deduction  is  more  signifi¬ 
cant.  It  is  that  “the  Will  cannot,  may  not,  dare  not  dictate 
whereto  the  inquiries  of  the  Understanding  shall  lead ;  and  that 
to  allege  that  it  ought  is  to  plant  the  root  of  Insincerity,  False¬ 
hood,  Bigotry,  Cruelty,  and  Universal  Eottenness  of  Soul.” 

Let  us  consider  in  the  first  place  what  this  pronouncement 
means,  and,  in  the  second  place,  w'hat  is  its  bearing  upon  con¬ 
temporary  theological  conditions.  It  means  that  religion  and 
dogma  are  two  different  things  which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  each  other,  and  that  every  religion  is  irreligious  in  propor- 

Ition  as  it  is  dogmatic,  seeing  that,  in  so  far  as  it  is  dogmatic, 
it  enslaves  the  understanding  and  the  moral  sense,  and  imposes 
either  a  certain  juggling  wdth  words,  or  a  false  pretence  of  assent 
to  propositions  which  in  some  cases  mean  nothing  at  all ,  in  other 
cases  are  demonstrably  untrue,  and  in  a  third  class  of  cases  may 
be  the  subject  of  legitimate  differences  of  opinion.  Its  bearing 
upon  present  theological  conditions  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while 
our  formularies  are  what  they  were  three  hundred  years  ago,  the 
dogmas  which  those  formularies  are  supposed  to  contain  and  to 
express  are  very  obviously  in  a  state  of  flux.  The  posing  of  the 
question  of  the  proper  relations  between  religion  and  dogma  had 
its  importance  even  at  a  period  when  the  dogmas  were  definite 
and  were  generally  accepted.  It  has  a  greater,  because  a  more 
practical  importance  now  that  no  one  knows  exactly  what  the 
dogmas  are  or  can  predict  the  view  that  w’ill  be  taken  of  any  one 
of  them  by  any  particular  divine. 

Self-examination  is  a  religious  duty  taught  from  the  pulpit ; 
but  the  weakness  of  the  pulpit  lies  in  the  tendency  to  use  lan¬ 
guage  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  confusing  instead  of  clarifying 
thought.  If  that  tendency  could  be  resisted,  and  if  w'e  could  get 
plain  answers  to  certain  plain  questions,  the  ground  might  quickly 
be  cleared,  and  possibilities  of  reconstruction  properly  considered. 
There  is  always  the  difficulty,  of  course,  that  no  Church  has 
authority  to  speak  for  Christianity  as  a  wffiole,  and  that  no 
individual,  except  the  Bishop  of  Home,  has  authority  to  speak 
for  any  Church.  But  there  are  some  theologians  w'ho,  in  some 
vague  way,  because  of  their  position  or  their  attainments,  may 
be  accounted  representative  men.  They  have  followers  who 
defer  to  them,  who  echo  their  phrases,  and  esteem  them  leaders 
of  thought.  One  would  include  among  such  men  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Birmingham,  the 
Deans  of  Ripon  and  Westminster,  Canons  Cheyne,  Driver,  and 
Hensley  Henson,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  various  Free  Church 
Inions.  To  such  men  one  may  appeal  to  reduce  theological 
thought  to  its  lowest  terms,  and  to  be  as  candid  with  theological 
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inquirers  as  Francis  Newman  was  with  himself,  and  to  reply  fo 
the  following  questions  in  words  as  plain  and  clear  as  those  in 
which  they  are  framed  : — 

(1)  Do  they,  or  do  they  not,  hold  that  there  are  any  propo. 
sitions,  whether  (a)  historical  or  (b)  metaphysical,  which  the 
Will  ought  to  compel  the  Understanding  to  accept? 

(2)  If  there  are  such  propositions,  what  are  they?  On  what 
grounds  ought  the  promptings  of  the  Understanding  (on  which, 
of  course,  the  conclusions  of  the  Higher  Criticism  themselves 
depend)  to  be  ignored?  And  what  consequences,  if  any,  attach 
to  the  rejection  of  those  propositions  by  a  man  W'ho,  being  zealous 
for  truth,  finds  the  evidence  for  them  insufficient? 

No  apology  ought  to  be  required  for  pressing  for  intelligible  and 
straightforward  answ^ers  to  these  questions.  They  are  questions 
which  every  honest  thinker  is  bound  to  put  to  himself.  Until  he  has 
answered  them,  he  does  not  know  where  he  stands;  and  until 
the  theologians  have  answ^ered  them  w^e  cannot  know  where  they 
are  standing.  Upon  the  answers  elicited  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  official  relations  of  religion  and  dogma  may  depend. 

At  present,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  without  obtaining  specific 
answers  to  the  questions  above  formulated,  the  view  of  dogma 
entertained  by  advanced  thinkers  within  the  churches  appears 
to  be  pretty  much  this  :  that  there  is  no  warranty  for  regard¬ 
ing  failure  to  accept  them  as  a  sin ;  that  it  would  be 
w^ell  if  most  of  them  were  dropped,  and  the  rest  re-stated;  but 
that  they  have  their  provisional  utility ;  and  that  as  no  one  really 
believes  all  of  them  in  the  plain  sense  of  the  words,  any  clergyman 
may  wdth  propriety  make  his  private  reservations  with  regard  to 
any  of  them,  and  allow’  it  to  be  understood  that  he  believes  what 
he  does  not  believe  w’hile  continuing  to  do  his  clerical  work  and 
to  draw  his  clerical  stipend.  Intellectual  insincerity,  in  short,  is 
justified  on  the  ground  that  religion  is  essential,  whereas  dogma 
is  only  incidental.  To  which  Francis  Newman  would  have 
replied,  and  did  reply  by  implication,  that  true  religion  and 
intellectual  insincerity  are  incompatible ;  and  that  the  proper 
course  is  to  get  rid  of  the  dogmas  while  retaining  the  religion. 

Is  this  possible?  Are  religion  and  dogma  indeed  separable? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  assuredly  is  in  the  affirmative. 
The  proof  is  in  the  life  of  Francis  Newman  himself;  for  the 
chief ,  if  not  the  whole ,  force  of  his  attack  upon  dogma  resides  in 
the  fact  that  he  attacked  it  on  religious  grounds,  and  became  more 
rather  than  less  religious  as  the  dogmas  dropped  away  from  him 
— so  much  so  that,  as  we  have  seen,  their  elimination  from  his 
creed  did  not  prevent  him  from  composing  a  volume  of  Family 
Prayers.  The  proof  is  also,  one  would  fain  suppose,  to  be  found 
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in  the  hearts  of  the  advanced  theological  thinkers  themselves ;  for 
they  would  surely  be  far  from  admitting  that  the  genuineness  has 
varied  with  the  bulk  of  their  beliefs.  Dogma,  one  is  bound  to  con¬ 
clude,  is  not  the  differentia,  or  even  the  property,  of  religion,  but 
has  only  been  temporarily  and  accidentally  bound  up  with  it. 

But  a  Church  without  dogma?  Is  that  also  possible?  One 
would  iierhaps  hesitate  to  say  so  if  the  cry  for  it  had  not  arisen 
within  the  ranks  of  a  Church  once  one  of  the  most  rigidly  dog¬ 
matic.  That,  however,  was  what  happened  when  the  Synod  of 
the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud  met  last  autumn 
to  discuss  the  revision  of  its  formularies  in  the  light  of  modern 
thought.  The  proposal  w’as  then  seriously  made,  and  substanti¬ 
ally  supported,  that  candidates  for  holy  orders  should  be  excused 
submission  to  any  dogmatic  tests — that  their  adhesion  should  be 
to  religion  in  general,  and  not  to  any  particularised  creed.  The 
majority  rejected  the  proposal.  The  time  did  not  seem  to  be  ripe 
for  it.  But  it  was  nevertheless  a  sign  of  times  that  are  ripening, 
and  might  ripen  very  quickly,  if  all  theologians  would  face  the 
questions  which  Francis  Newman  posed  in  Francis  Newman’s 
spirit— with  the  same  conviction  that,  if  they  refused  absolutely 
to  juggle  with  words  or  formularies,  and  resolved  at  all  hazards 
to  be  unswervingly  honest  in  thought  and  profession,  all  the  rest 
would  be  added  unto  them. 

For  that  is  faith — the  faith  in  wdiich  Francis  Newman  so  far 
surpassed  that  timorous  brother  of  his  who  dared  not  try  to 
cross  a  river  unless  in  a  boat  with  a  particular  name  painted  on 
the  stern. 

Francis  Gribble. 
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THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  RELIGION  AND  TOTEMISM 
AMONG  THE  AUSTRALIAN  ABORIGINES.* 

I. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  RELIGION. 

The  theory  that  in  the  history  of  mankind  religion  has 
been  preceded  by  magic  is  confirmed  inductively  by  the  obsen- 
ation  that  among  the  aborigines  of  Australia,  the  rudest 
savages  as  to  whom  we  possess  accurate  information,  magic 
is  universally  practised,  whereas  religion  in  the  sense  of  a 
propitiation  or  conciliation  of  the  higher  powers  seems  to  be 
nearly  unknowm.  Roughly  speaking,  all  men  in  Australia  are 
magicians,  but  not  one  is  a  priest;  everybody  fancies  he  can 
influence  his  fellows  or  the  course  of  nature  by  sympathetic  magic, 
but  nobody  dreams  of  propitiating  gods  by  prayer  and  sacrifice. 
“  It  may  be  truly  affirmed,”  says  a  recent  writer  on  the 
Australians,  ‘‘  that  there  was  not  a  solitary  native  who  did  not 
believe  as  firmly  in  the  power  of  sorcery  as  in  his  own  existence; 
and  while  anybody  could  practise  it  to  a  limited  extent,  there  were 
in  every  community  a  few  men  who  excelled  in  pretension  to  skill 
in  the  art.  The  titles  of  these  magicians  varied  with  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  by  unanimous  consent  the  whites  have  called  them 
‘  doctors,’  and  they  correspond  to  the  medicine-men  and  rain¬ 
makers  of  other  barbarous  nations.  The  power  of  the  doctor  is 
only  circumscribed  by  the  range  of  his  fancy.  He  communes  with 
spirits,  takes  aerial  flights  at  pleasure,  kills  or  cures,  is  invulner¬ 
able  and  invisible  at  will,  and  controls  the  elements.”  ^  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Australian  aborigines.  Dr.  A.  W.  Howitt  observes: 
“The  belief  in  magic  in  its  various  forms,  in  dreams,  omens, 
and  warnings,  is  so  universal,  and  mingles  so  intimately 
with  the  daily  life  of  the  aborigines,  that  no  one,  not  even  those 
who  practise  deceit  themselves,  doubts  the  power  of  other 
medicine-men,  or  that  if  men  fail  to  effect  their  magical  purposes 
the  failure  is  due  to  error  in  the  practice,  or  to  the  superior  skill 

(*)  Extracted,  with  the  permission  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  from  the 
forthcoming  third  edition  of  The  Golden  Bovgh. 

(1)  J.  Mathew,  Eaglthawk  and  Crow,  p.  142.  Similarly  among  the  Fuegians. 
another  of  the  lowest  races  of  mankind,  almost  every  old  man  is  a  magician, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  to  be  able  to  control 
the  weather.  But  the  members  of  the  French  scientific  expedition  to  Cs^e  Horn 
could  detect  nothing  worthy  the  name  of  religion  among  these  savages.  See 
Mission  Scientifique  du  Cap  Horn,  vii.  “  Anthropologie,  Ethnographie,”  par 
P.  Hyades  et  J.  Deniker  (Paris,  1891),  pp.  253-257. 
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or  power  of  some  adverse  practitioner.”^  On  the  same  subject 
Mr.  E.  M.  Curr  wrote  ;  ‘‘In  connection  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  our  aboriginal  race  a  great  motor  power  is  the  belief 
in  sorcery  or  witchcraft.  In  the  everyday  life  of  the  Black,  a 
pressure  originating  in  this  source  may  be  said  to  be  always  at 
j  work.  As  it  seems  to  me,  no  writer  has  given  this  fact  quite  its 
due  weight,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  correctly  the 
manners  and  customs  of  our  tribes  until  the  more  salient  features 
I  in  connection  with  their  ideas  about  sorcery  have  been  mastered. 

'  The  groundw’ork  of  sorcery  amongst  the  Blacks  is  the  belief  that 
several  things  of  importance  can  be  effected  by  means  of  charms 

I"  and  incantations.  The  tribes  differ  somew  hat  in  details  and  cere¬ 
monies,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  system  is  the  same 
throughout.”  ^ 

Yet  though  religion,  in  the  sense  in  w'hich  I  use  that  word, 
seems  to  be  nearly  unknowm  among  the  Australian  aborigines, 
some  of  them  nevertheless  hold  beliefs  and  observe  practices 
which  might  have  grown  into  a  regular  religion,  if  their  develop¬ 
ment  had  not  been  cut  short  by  European  intervention.  Thus  in 
j  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  continent,  where  the  conditions  of 
life  in  respect  of  climate,  water,  and  food  are  more  favourable  than 
elsewhere,  some  rudiments  of  religion  appear  in  a  regard  for  the 
comfort  of  departed  friends.  For  example,  certain  Victorian  tribes 
are  said  to  have  kindled  fires  near  the  bodies  of  their  dead  in  order 
to  warm  the  ghost,  but  ‘‘  the  recent  custom  of  providing  food  for 
it  is  derided  by  the  intelligent  old  aborigines  as  ‘  white  fellow’s 
gammon.’  ”  *  Among  the  Dieri,  if  the  deceased  w'as  a  person  of 
importance,  food  is  placed  for  many  days  at  the  grave,  and  in 
winter  a  fire  is  lighted  in  order  that  the  ghost  may  warm  himself 
at  it.®  Some  of  the  natives  of  western  Australia  keep  up  a  fire 
for  this  purpose  on  the  grave  for  more  than  a  month.  But  they 
expect  the  dead  to  return  to  life,  for  they  detach  the  nails  from 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  deceased  and  deposit  them  in  a 
small  hole  beside  the  grave,  in  order  that  they  may  know  him 
again  when  he  comes  back  to  the  world.®  Again,  the  natives  of 
the  Herbert  river,  in  north-east  Queensland,  often  put  food  and 
water  in  the  grave,  and  they  deposit  with  the  dead  his  weapons, 
ornaments,  and  indeed  everything  he  used  in  life.  On  the  other 

(2)  A.  W.  Howitt,  Native  Tribes  of  South-East  Australia,  p.  356. 

(3)  E.  M.  Curr,  The  Australian  Race,  i.  45. 

(4)  J.  Dawson,  Australian  Aborigines,  pp.  50  sq. 

(5)  Mr.  0.  Siebert,  in  A.  W.  Howitt’s  Native  Tribes  of  South-East  Australia, 
p.  448. 

(6)  B.  Salvado,  Memoires  historiques  sur  VAustralie  (Paris,  1854),  p.  261; 
Missions  Catholiques,  x.  (1878),  p.  247.  For  more  instances  of  lighting  fires  for 
thii  purpose,  see  Dr.  A.  W.  Howitt,  Native  Tribes  of  South-East  Australia, 
pp.  &,  465,  470. 
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hand,  they  generally  break  his  legs  to  prevent  him  from  wanderinti 
at  night,  and  for  the  same  purpose  they  cut  gashes  in  his  stomach 
shoulders,  and  lungs,  and  fill  the  gashes  with  stonesJ  The  Turri- 
bill  tribe  placed  their  dead  in  trees.  If  the  deceased  was  a  man, 
they  left  a  spear  and  a  club  near  him  that  his  spirit  might  kill  game 
for  its  sustenance  in  the  future  state ;  but  if  the  deceased  was  a 
woman,  they  laid  a  yam  stick  near  her  body  in  order  that  she 
might  dig  for  roots.®  Among  the  Jupagalk,  a  person  in  great  pain 
w'ould  call  on  some  dead  friend  to  come  and  help  him— that  is,  to 
visit  him  in  a  dream ,  and  teach  him  some  song  whereby  he  might 
avert  the  evil  magic  that  was  hurting  him.®*  Customs  like  these, 
it  is  plain,  might  easily  develop  into  a  worship  of  the  dead. 

Further,  the  Queensland  aborigines  on  the  Tully  Eiver  and 
Proserpine  River  are  wont  to  call  on  their  totems  by  name  before 
they  fall  asleep,  and  they  believe  that  they  derive  certain  benefits 
from  so  doing.  For  example,  if  their  totem  is  an  animal,  it  will 
warn  the  man  who  thus  invokes  it  of  the  approach  of  other 
animals  and  so  forth  during  his  sleep  ;  or,  if  it  is  itself  a  dangerous 
creature,  such  as  a  crocodile  or  a  snake,  it  will  not  bite  or  sting 
the  man  without  serving  him  with  due  notice  of  its  intention  to 
injure  him.  Again,  if  his  totem  is  thunder  or  rain,  the  man  who 
fails  to  invoke  it  will  lose  his  power  of  making  thunder  or  rain  at 
will.®®  Such  beliefs  and  practices,  it  is  clear,  might  grow  into  a 
regular  propitiation  or  worship  of  the  totems.  Again,  the  Warra- 
munga  of  Central  Australia  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
gigantic  but  wholly  fabulous  water-snake  called  Wollimqiia, 
the  totem  and  ancestor  of  one  of  their  clans.  His  home  is 
in  a  rocky  gorge  which  runs  into  the  heart  of  the  Mur¬ 
chison  Ranges.  In  this  secluded  spot  there  is  a  picturesque  pool 
of  deep  water  with  a  sandy  margin  on  the  south  and  a  little 
precipice  of  red  rock  curving  round  the  northern  edge.  Over  these 
red  rocks  after  rain  the  water  tumbles  in  a  cascade  into  the  pool 
below,  and  the  rocks  are  hollowed  out  below  so  that  they  beetle  over 
the  water,  forming  a  long  shallow  cave,  from  the  roof  of  which 
roots  of  trees,  that  have  forced  their  w'ay  down  through  clefts, 
hang  pendulous.  According  to  the  natives,  the  Wollunqua  lives 
in  the  water  of  the  pool ,  and  the  pendulous  roots  are  his  whiskers. 
They  have  a  tradition  that  he  once  came  out  of  the  pool  and  de¬ 
stroyed  some  men  and  women ,  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  retreat 
under  a  shower  of  stones.  To  prevent  him  from  repeating  his 
ravages  they  perform  ceremonies  by  which  they  seem  to  think  that 

(7)  A.  W.  Howitt,  Of.  cit.,  p.  474. 

(8)  A.  W.  Howitt,  Of.  cit.,  p.  470. 

(8a)  A.  W.  Howitt,  of.  cit.,  p.  435. 

(8b)  W.  E.  Roth,  North  Queensland  Ethnografhy,  Bulletin  No.  5  (Brisbane, 
1903),  §  74,  pp.  20  tq. 
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they  can  at  once  propitiate  and  coerce  him.  Thus  they  make  a 
long  mound  of  wet  sand  and  draw  wavy  bands  on  it  to  represent 
the  water-snake.  Eound  this  at  night  they  sing  and  dance  by  the 
light  of  fires  until  the  earliest  streak  of  dawn  glimmers  in  the 
east.  Then  they  attack  the  mound  fiercely  with  their  weapons 
and  soon  demolish  it.  If  shortly  afterwards  they  hear  thunder 
rumbling  in  the  distance,  they  declare  that  it  is  the  voice  of  the 
water-snake  saying  that  he  is  pleased  with  what  they  have  done 
and  that  he  will  send  rain.  But  if  the  remains  of  the  ruined 
mound  are  left  uncovered,  he  growls,  and  his  growl  is  a  peal  of 
thunder.  When  they  hear  it  they  hasten  to  cover  the  ruins  with 
branches,  lest  the  snake  should  come  and  eat  them  ui).  On  the 
i  other  hand,  the  savage  destruction  of  the  mound  seems  to  imply 
that  they  can  to  some  extent  control  the  beast  by  force.  The 
Wollunqua  differs  from  all  other  known  Australian  totems  in  that 
he  is  a  purely  mythical  being.  He  is  not  the  only  snake  totem  of 
the  Warramunga,  but  he  is  the  most  important,  and,  more  than 
that,  he  apparently  occupies  in  the  native  mind  the  position  of  a 
dominant  totem.®  In  short,  he  seems  to  be  a  totem  on  the  high 
road  to  become  a  god. 

I  Again,  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Australia  “  a  belief  exists  in 
I  an  anthropomorphic  supernatural  being,  who  lives  in  the  sky,  and 
who  is  supi^xised  to  have  some  kind  of  influence  on  the  morals  of 
the  natives.  .  .  .  This  supernatural  being,  by  whatever  name 
he  is  known ,  is  represented  as  having  at  one  time  dwelt  on  the 
earth,  but  afterwards  to  have  ascended  to  a  land  beyond  the  sky, 
where  he  still  remains,  observing  mankind.  As  Daramulun,  he  is 
:  said  to  be  able  ‘  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything.’  He  can  be 
;  invisible;  but  when  he  makes  himself  visible,  it  is  in  the  form  of 
:  an  old  man  of  the  Australian  race.  He  is  evidently  everlasting, 

;  for  he  has  existed  from  the  beginning  of  things,  and  he  still  lives. 

.  But  in  being  so  he  is  merely  in  that  state  in  which,  these  abori- 
;;  gines  believe,  every  one  would  be,  if  not  prematurely  killed  by  evil 
;  magic.  ...  In  this  being,  though  supernatural,  there  is  no  trace 
E  of  a  divine  nature.  All  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that  he  is 
E  imagined  as  the  ideal  of  those  qualities  which  are,  according  to 
their  standard,  virtues  worthy  of  being  imitatt'd.  Such  would  be 
I  a  man  who  is  skilful  in  the  use  of  weapons  of  offence  and  defence, 
all-powerful  in  magic,  but  generous  and  liberal  to  his  people,  who 
I  does  DO  injury  or  violence  to  any  one,  yet  treats  with  severity  any 
breaches  of  custom  or  morality.  Such  is,  according  to  my  know- 
'  I  ledge  of  the  Australian  tribes,  their  ideal  of  a  headman,  and 
j  naturally  it  is  that  of  Biamban,  the  master,  in  the  sky-country. 

(9)  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  ch.  vii.,  and 
PP.  495  sq. 
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Such  a  being,  from  Bunjil  to  Baiame,  is  Mami-ngata,  that  is  ^ 
‘  our  father  ’ ;  in  other  words,  the  All-father  of  the  tribes. 
Although  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  these  aborigines  have  con¬ 
sciously  any  form  of  religion ,  it  may  be  said  that  their  beliefs  are 
such  that,  under  favourable  conditions,  they  might  have  deve-  j 
loped  into  an  actual  religion,  based  on  the  worship  of  Mungan- 
ngaua,  or  Baiame.  There  is  not  any  worship  of  Daramulun '  but 
the  dances  round  the  figure  of  clay  and  the  invocating  of  his  name 
by  the  medicine-men  certainly  might  have  led  up  to  it.  If  such  a 
change  as  a  recognised  religion  had  ever  become  possible,  I  feel 
that  it  would  have  been  brought  about  by  those  men  who  are  the 
depositaries  of  the  tribal  btdiefs,  and  by  whom  in  the  past,  as  I 
think,  all  the  advances  in  the  organisation  of  their  society  have 
been  effected.  If  such  a  momentous  change  to  the  practice  of  a 
religion  had  ever  occurred,  those  men  w'ould  have  readily  passed 
from  being  medicine-men  to  the  office  of  priests.” 

On  the  other  hand,  “  the  Central  Australian  natives,  and  this  is 
true  of  the  tribes  extending  from  Lake  Eyre  in  the  south  to  the 
far  north,  and  eastwards  across  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  have 
no  idea  whatever  of  the  existence  of  any  supreme  being  who  is 
pleased  if  they  follow  a  certain  line  of  what  we  call  moral  conduct, 
and  displeased  if  they  do  not  do  so.  They  have  not  the  vaguest 
idea  of  a  personal  individual  other  than  an  actual  living  member 
of  the  tribe  who  approves  or  disapproves  of  their  conduct,  so  far 
as  anything  like  wdiat  we  call  morality  is  concerned.  ...  It  must 
not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the  Central  Australian  native  has 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  moral  code.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  has 
a  very  strict  one,  and  during  the  initiation  ceremonies  the  youth 
is  told  that  there  are  certain  things  which  he  must  do  and  certain 
others  which  he  must  not  do,  but  he  quite  understands  that  any 
punishment  for  the  infringement  of  these  rules  of  conduct,  which 
are  thus  laid  down  for  him,  will  come  from  the  older  men,  and 
not  at  all  from  any  supreme  being,  of  whom  he  hears  nothing 
whatever.  In  fact,  he  then  learns  that  the  spirit  creature,  whom 
up  to  that  time,  as  a  boy,  he  has  regarded  as  all-powerful,  is  merely 
a  myth,  and  that  such  a  being  does  not  really  exist,  and  is  only 
an  invention  of  the  men  to  frighten  the  women  and  children.”” 
The  aborigines  of  Central  Australia  are  not  the  only  people 
who  have  invented  bugbears  for  the  moral  edification  of 
youth.  The  Ona  Indians  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  pretend  that 
the  natural  features  of  their  country,  such  as  the  woods 
and  rocks,  the  white  mists  and  running  waters,  are  haunted 

(10)  A.  W.  Howitt,  Tht  Native  Tribes  of  South-East  Australia,  pp-  500. 
506  sqq. 

(11)  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  pp.  491  $q- 
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by  spirits  of  various  sorts,  “bogies  in  which  they  themselves 
ilo  not  believe,  but  which  are  a  strong  moral  aid  in 
dealing  with  refractory  wives  and  wilful  children.”  To  impress 
this  salutary  belief  on  the  feminine  and  youthful  mind  the  men 
act  the  part  of  the  spirits,  disguised  in  appropriate  costumes.  Thus 
the  spirit  of  the  beech  forests  is  represented  by  a  man  clad  in  moss 
and  the  bark  of  trees ;  the  spirit  of  the  lichen-grown  rocks  is 
played  by  an  actor  who  is  painted  slate-colour,  with  daubs  of  red 
and  yellow  clay ;  the  spirit  of  clouds  and  mist  is  dressed  all  in 
white,  with  a  very  long  head  partly  made  up  of  twigs,  which  are 
covered  with  skin  and  painted.  Till  they  are  initiated  into  these 
mysteries  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  so,  the  boys  firmly  believe  in 
the  bogies,  and  no  wonder,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  chased 
and  scared  by  them.  When  the  time  of  their  initiation  draws 
near,  the  lads  are  seriously  exhorted  by  their  elders.  They  must 
be  keen  hunters,  and  quick  to  avenge  the  spilt  blood  of  their 
family.  They  must  be  careful  of  their  own  bodies,  despising 
greed,  and,  above  all,  letting  no  woman  share  their  inmost 
thoughts.  At  a  series  of  nocturnal  meetings  they  then  learn  the 
true  nature  of  the  “  moral  aid  ”  by  which  their  green  unknowing 
youth  has  been  trained  in  the  way  it  should  go.  They  are  in  fact 
introduced  to  the  bogies,  who  turn  out  to  be  members  of  their  own 
family.  Any  boy  or  man  who  betrays  the  secret  is  quietly  put 
to  death ;  and  the  same  fate  overtakes  any  w'oman  who  is  suspected 
of  knowing  more  than  is  good  for  her.^^ 

In  regard  to  the  precepts  inculcated  on  Central  Australian  boys 
at  initiation,  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen  think  it  “  most  probable 
that  they  have  originated  in  the  first  instance  in  association  with 
the  purely  selfish  desire  of  the  older  men  to  keep  all  the  best 
things  for  themselves,  and  in  no  case  whatever  are  they  supposed 
to  have  the  sanction  of  a  superior  being.”  “As  to  the  ‘  dis¬ 
covery  ’  of  a  high  ethical  religion  amongst  the  lowest  savages  there 
is  not,  I  am  convinced,  any  such  thing  in  Australia.  The  great 
difiSculty  is  that  we  have  had  statements  made  on  the  authority  of 
men  like  Gason.  The  latter  was  a  police-trooper,  I  believe,  who 
was  perfectly  honest,  but  at  the  same  time  perfectly  incapable  of 
dealing  with  matters  such  as  these.  In  the  days  when  the 
evidence  of  Baiame  and  Daramulun  was  collected  the  importance 
of  securing  minute  and  detailed  information  was  really  not 
realised,  nor  was  it  imagined  that  there  were  men  without  any 
so-called  religious  ideas  ;  and  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out  in  one  of  our  chapters,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  possible  to  be 

(12)  W.  S.  Barclay,  “The  Land  of  Magellanes,  with  some  Account  of  the  Ona 
and  other  Indians,”  The  Geographical  Journal,  xxiii.  (1904),  pp.  74  sq. 

(13)  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Northern  Tribes,  p.  504. 
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misled  by  what  a  native  tells  you  in  regard  to  such  a  point  as 
this.” 

As  an  example  of  the  mistakes  into  which  it  is  possible  to  fall 
on  this  subject,  we  may  take  Mr.  S.  Gason’s  statement  that 
the  Mura-mura  of  the  Dieri  is  a  Good  Spirit  or  Deity  whereas 
further  inquiries  have  ascertained  that  the  Mura-muras, 
male  and  female,  young  and  old,  are  nothing  more  than  the 
legendary  predecessors  or  prototypes  of  the  Dieri,  who  roamed 
over  the  country,  resembling  the  present  natives  in  their  customs 
and  mode  of  life,  though  they  excelled  them  in  their  magical 
powers  and  the  wonderful  feats  they  performed.^®  Yet  Mr.  Gason 
was  an  honest  man,  and  he  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  beliefs  of  the  Dieri,  for  he 
lived  among  them  on  terms  of  intimacy  for  years,  and  he  took  a 
special  interest  in  their  customs  and  ideas,  bequeathing  to  us 
accounts  of  them  which,  in  spite  of  some  grave  mistakes,  contain 
much  that  is  valuable. His  error  as  to  the  supposed  ‘‘Good 
Spirit  ’  ’  of  the  Dieri  only  shows  how  easy  it  is  even  for  an  honest 
inquirer,  with  the  best  intentions  and  the  amplest  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  facts,  to  misinterpret  savage  ideas  in  accordance  with 
his  own  religious  creed.  Precisely  the  same  mistake  which  Mr. 
Gason  made  as  to  the  Mura-muras  of  the  Dieri,  other  people  have 
made  as  to  the  Balimo  of  the  Basutos  in  South  Africa.  On  this 
subject  an  experienced  missionary  writes  :  ”  The  Basutos,  like  the 
Caffres  in  general,  had  no  religious  ideas  before  they  came  into 

(14)  Prof.  Baldwin  Spencer,  in  a  letter  to  me  dated  19th  August,  1902.  In 
quoting  from  my  friend’s  letter  I  have  struck  out  four  words  in  accordance  with 
a  wish  expressed  by  him  in  another  letter  of  18th  March,  1904.  The  omission 
does  not  affect  the  sense  of  the  passage. 

(15)  Native  Tribes  of  South  Australia  (Adelaide,  1879),  p.  260. 

(16)  A.  W.  Howitt,  Native  Tribes  of  South-East  Australia,  pp.  475-482, 
644  sqq.,  779  sqq.\  id.,  “Legends  of  the  Dieri  and  Kindred  Tribes  of  Central 
Australia,”  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  xxxiv.  (1904),  pp.  100- 
129;  Miss  E.  B.  Howitt,  in  Folklore,  xiii  (1902),  pp.  403-417.  Dr.  Howitl’s 
informant  is  the  Rev.  Otto  Siebert,  a  German  missionary  to  the  aborigines  at 
Killalpanina,  on  the  Cooper  River,  in  Central  Australia. 

(17)  “  The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Dieyerie  Tribe  of  Australian  Ab 
origines,”  in  Native  Tribes  of  South  Australia,  pp.  253-307;  “Of  the  tribes 
Dieyerie,  Auminie,  Yandrawontha,  Yarawuarka,  Pilladapa,”  Journal  of  thi 
Anthropological  Institute,  xxiv.  (1895),  pp.  167-176.  Compare  A.  W.  Howitt, 
“  The  Dieri  and  other  Kindred  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,”  Journal  of  tkt 
Anthropological  Institute,  xx.  (1891),  pp.  30-104.  Another  grave  blunder  of 
Mr.  Gason’s,  concerning  the  fundamental  question  of  the  descent  of  the  totems 
(inurdus),  was  corrected  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Howitt  many  years  ago.  See  Journ. 
Anthrop.  Inst.,  xvii.  (1888),  pp.  185  ^<7. ;  id.  xix.  (1890),  p.  90.  Further,  “Gason 
supplied  the  information  that  only  certain  of  the  men  were  subincised,  and  that 
only  those  who  were  purposely  left  alone  could  beget  children.  ...  It  is 
absolute  nonsense,  and  makes  me  regard  Gason  as  very  unreliable,  especially 
when  taken  in  connection  with  his  Mura-mura  ”  (Prof.  Baldwin  Spencer,  in  a 
letter  to  me  dated  18th  March,  1904). 
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I 

f  contact  with  the  whites.  It  has  been  asked  whether  they  knew'  at 
least  the  name  of  God.  Their  idea  of  the  divinity  must  have  been 
I  very  confused,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  heathen  whom  I  have  asso- 
I  ciated  with  for  thirteen  years.  It  is  the  missionaries,  I  believe, 
who  have  employed  in  the  singular  the  name  of  God,  Molimo,  ‘  He 
!  who  is  on  high,’  for  in  the  language  molimo  w'ould  mean 

f‘  ancestor,’  and  was  not  used  except  in  the  plural  Balimo  (‘  the  an¬ 
cestors  ’).  However  it  may  be  with  their  vague  knowledge  of  the 
name  of  God,  it  is  certain  that  they  had  no  w'orship,  no  prayer 

Ifor  the  Supreme  Being.  No  ruins  of  a  temple  have  been  found, 
no  vestige  of  a  sacrifice  to  God ,  no  word  designating  a  priest  dedi- 
j  cated  to  His  service.  All  that  was  found  sixty  or  seventy  years 

iago,  when  the  first  w'hites  arrived  in  Basutoland,  is  to  be  found 
there  to-day  among  the  heathen;  that  is,  the  sacrifices  to  the 
ancestors.”^®  Similarly,  Dr.  G.  M'Call  Theal,  the  learned 
historian  of  South  Africa,  writes  of  the  Bantus  in  general,  of 
whom  the  Basutos  are  a  branch  ;  “No  man  of  this  race,  upon 
being  told  of  the  existence  of  a  single  supreme  God,  ever  denies 
the  assertion,  and  among  many  of  the  tribes  there  is  even  a  name 
for  such  a  being,  as,  for  instance,  the  word  Umkulunkulu,  the 
Great  Great  One,  used  by  the  Hlubis  and  others.  From  this  it 
has  been  assumed  by  some  investigators  that  the  Bantu  are  really 
monotheists,  and  that  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  are  regarded 
I  merely  as  mediators  or  intercessors.  But  such  a  conclusion  is 
I  incorrect.  The  Great  Great  One  was  once  a  man,  they  all  assert, 
and  before  our  conception  of  a  deity  became  known  to  them,  he 
was  the  most  powerful  of  the  ancient  chiefs,  to  whom  tradition 
assigned  supernatural  knowledge  and  skill.’’ 

Again,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  accounts  which 
•  savages  give  of  their  religious  beliefs  are  often  deliberately  fabri¬ 
cated  by  them  in  order  to  deceive  the  white  man.  This  source 
of  error,  though  it  is  not  limited  to  the  religious  sphere,  applies 
especially  to  it,  since  the  uncivilised,  like  the  civilised,  man  is,  in 
general,  loth  to  reveal  his  most  sacred  beliefs  to  any  chance 
inquirer.  To  win  his  confidence  and  elicit  his  inmost  thoughts, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  investigator  either  to  have  known  him  inti¬ 
mately  for  a  long  time,  or  to  give  evidence  that  he  himself  has 
I  already  been  initiated  into  mysteries  of  the  same  sort.  But  the 

,  deception  practised  by  the  savage  sometimes  springs  from  a 

different  motive.  In  his  amiable  anxiety  to  oblige  a  stranger,  he 
’  will  often  tell  him  whatever  he  imagines  that  the  inquirer  would 

8  (18)  Father  Porte,  “Les  reminiscences  d’un  missionaire  dii  Basutoland,” 

|f  Mistions  Catholiques,  xxviii.  (1896),  p.  370.  Compare  E.  S.  Hartland,  in  Folk- 
»  lore,  xii.  (1901),  pp.  24  sqq. 

(19)  G.  M'Call  Theal.  Records  of  South-Eastern  Africa,  vii.  (1901),  p.  401. 
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like  to  hear,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  truth.  Thus  it  is  a 
custom  with  the  Bantu  “  not  to  dispute  with  honoured  guests 
but  to  profess  agreement  wdth  whatever  is  stated.  This  is  re¬ 
garded  by  those  people  as  politeness,  and  it  is  carried  to  such  an 
absurd  extent  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  correct  information 
from  them.  Thus  if  one  asks  a  man,  is  it  far  to  such  a  place? 
politeness  requires  him  to  reply  it  is  far,  though  it  may  be  close 
by.  The  questioner,  by  using  the  word  far,  is  supposed  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  at  a  distance,  and  it  would  be  rude¬ 
ness  to  correct  him.  They  express  their  thanks  for  whatever  is 
told  them,  whether  the  intelligence  is  pleasing  or  not,  and  whether 
they  believe  it  or  not.  Then,  too,  no  one  of  them  ever  denies  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  admits  it  without  hesitation 
as  soon  as  he  is  told  of  it,  though  he  may  not  once  have  thought 
of  the  subject  before.”^ 

In  regard  to  the  Australian  aborigines,  it  appears  that  this  source 
of  error  has  also  vitiated  some  of  the  accounts  which  have  been 
given  of  their  religious  notions.  “  Many  persons  try  to  persuade 
themselves  that  they  can  detect  the  existence  amongst  these 
natives  of  a  true  religion  and  a  knowdedge  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
but  they  forget  that  these  Blacks  are  extremely  shrew^d,  so  that 
when  they  perceive  the  object  of  the  conversation,  they  readily 
adapt  all  that  they  have  been  taught  on  this  subject  to  their 
replies.  I  have  alw'ays  found  that  the  rigmarole  stories  which 
many  of  them  have  told  me,  and  which  are  supposed  to  represent 
their  religious  belief,  were  founded  upon  the  teachings  of  mission¬ 
aries  and  others.”-^  “I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  those  who 
have  written  to  show  that  the  Blacks  had  some  knowledge  of  God, 
practised  prayer,  and  believed  in  places  of  reward  and  punishment 
beyond  the  grave,  have  been  imposed  upon,  and  that  until  they 
had  learnt  something  of  Christianity  from  missionaries  and  others 
the  Blacks  had  no  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  sort.  Having  henrd 
the  missionaries,  however,  they  were  not  slow  to  invent  what  I 
may  call  kindred  statements  with  aboriginal  accessories,  with  a 
view  to  please  and  surprise  the  Whites.”^  In  pursuing  his 
researches  in  this  subject.  Dr.  A.  W.  Howitt  w'as  on  at  least  one 
occasion  surprised ,  though  not  pleased ,  with  ‘  ‘  kindred  state¬ 
ments  ”  of  this  sort.  Wishing  to  learn  the  native  belief  as  to 
Brewin,  a  spirit  whom  the  Kurnai  dread,  he  questioned  two  of  the 
most  intelligent  men,  one  of  whom  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  After  consulting  together  for  a  few  minutes,  one  of 

(20)  G.  M'Call  Theal,  of.  cit.,  vii.  497. 

(21)  J.  F.  Mann,  “  Notes  on  the  Aborigine.s  of  Australia,”  Proceeding/  of  tht 
Geographical  Society  of  Australasia,  i.  (1885),  p.  40. 

(22)  E.  M.  Curr,  The  Australian  Race,  1.  45. 
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them  said,  “We  think  that  he  is  Jesus  Christ.”  When  this 
answer  proved  unsatisfactory,  they  laid  their  heads  together 
again,  and  after  mature  deliberation  declared  that  he  must  be  the 
devil.®  The  anecdote  is  instructive,  because  it  illustrates  the 
readiness  with  which  the  natives  adapt  their  answ’crs  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  taste  of  the  inquirer,  and  the  little  dependence  that  can 
consequently  be  placed  on  their  statements  as  to  this  subject. 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  reports  of  moral  Supreme 
Beings  among  the  Australian  aborigines  come  chiefly  from  Vic¬ 
toria  and  New  South  Wales,  that  is,  the  parts  of  the  continent 
where  the  natives  have  been  longest  under  the  influence  of  the 
white  man.  If  wo  could  deduct  from  these  reports  the  elements 
of  error  and  fraud,  we  should  probably  find  that  the  residue  w’ould 
be  small  indeed ;  and  we  might  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Baldwin  Spencer  :  “I  do  not  think  that  there  is  really  any 
direct  evidence  of  any  Australian  native  belief  in  a  ‘  supreme 
being’  in  our  sense  of  the  term.”-* 

But  though  ti  e  natives  of  Central  Australia  appear  to  be  equally 
destitute  of  ancestor  worship ,2®  and  of  a  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being, 
the  guardian  of  morality,  some  of  the  tribes  on  the  Gulf  of  Car¬ 
pentaria  have  a  notion  of  spiritual  beings  who  can  help  or  injure 
them.  The  Binbinga,  Mara,  and  Anula  tribes  believe  that  the  sky 
is  inhabited  by  tw’o  unfriendly  beings  who  are  always  anxious  to 
come  down  and  kill  people,  but  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  a 
friendly  spirit  who  lives  in  the  woods.  When  an  Anula  man  falls 
ill,  his  friends  sing  to  the  friendly  spirit  in  the  woods  to  come 
and  make  him  well.^®  Such  beliefs  and  such  a  practice  might  in 
^  time  develop  into  a  regular  propitiation  of  these  spirits,  that  is, 
they  might  grow  into  a  religion. 

Thus,  if  the  Australian  aborigines  had  been  left  to  themselves, 
they  might  have  evolved  a  native  religion  along  several  more  or 
,  less  independent  lines.  Their  regard  for  the  comfort  of  departed 
’  friends  might  have  given  rise  to  a  worship  of  the  dead,  provided 
always  that  the  theory  of  reincarnation,  which  prevails  among 
'  the  Central  tribes  and  is  obviously  incompatible  with  a  deification 
I  of  the  ancestral  spirits  had  been  exchanged  for  a  belief  that 
■  these  spirits,  instead  of  returning  to  earth  and  being  born  again 
\  in  the  flesh,  dwell  for  ever  in  some  happy  land,  whence,  though 
unseen  by  mortal  or  at  least  vulgar  eyes,  they  wmtch  over  their 
children  and  aid  them  in  their  time  of  need.  Again,  totemism 

^  (23)  Fison  and  Howitt,  Kamilaroi  and  Kurnai,  p.  255. 

(24)  Letter  to  me  dated  15th  April,  1903. 

I;  (25)  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Xorthern  Tribes,  p.  494. 

I  (26)  Spencer  and  Gillen,  op.  cit.,  pp.  501  sq. 

1  (27)  Spencer  and  Gillen,  op.  cit.,  p.  494. 
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might  have  led  to  a  cult  of  the  totem  animal  or  plant,  as  indeed 
seems  to  be  happening  to  the  Wollunqua  or  mythical  water-snake 
of  the  Warramunga.  Further,  a  belief  in  friendly  or  hostile 
spirits,  neither  ancestral  nor  totemic,  who  live  on  earth  or  in  the 
sky,  and  can  help  or  harm  mankind,  is  not  far  from  a  religion  of 
nature.  Finally,  if  the  abstract  idea  of  a  powerful  headman,  kind 
to  his  own  people  and  terrible  to  their  foes,  had  blended  with  a 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  dead,  it  might  easily  have  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  w'orship  of  a  tribal  or  national  god.  And  these 
various  lines  of  development  might  have  co-existed  in  the  same 
tribe,  leading  up  to  a  complex  religion  in  which  a  cult  of  the 
totems  should  have  been  combined  with  a  worship  of  other  natural 
powers,  and  a  general  propitiation  of  the  dead  should  have  gone 
hand-in-hand  with  the  special  worship  of  a  tribal  or  national  god, 
who  had  grown  out  of  an  ideal  or  legendary  headman.  Such  a 
complex  religion  would  conform  to  the  general  rule  that  fully 
developed  religions  are  compounded  of  many  different  elements, 
which  spring  from  diverse  roots. 

J.  G.  Frazer. 
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Translated  by  Helen  Hester  Colvill. 

III. 

That  winter  was  cold  in  Rome,  and  the  rain  seemed  endless.  Even 
days  which  began  fine  grew  suddenly  dark;  the  wind  rose,  and  down 
came  a  deluge.  Luckily,  the  showers  did  not  last.  Soon  the  pave¬ 
ments  dried,  the  clouds  blew  away,  the  sky  became  blue,  as  if  smiling 
at  an  accomplished  jest.  The  people,  however,  came  home  with 
their  clothes  drenched,  their  boots  soaking,  their  chests  racked  with 
coughs,  and  their  bosoms  with  evil  temper. 

“  Your  famous  Roman  sky  seems  to  me  a  lunatic  asylum  without 
any  warders,”  said  Regina  to  her  husband;  ”  a  bedlam  where  the 
raging  clouds  do  whatever  they  like.” 

.\nd  that  rainy  winter  proved  one  of  the  saddest  in  the  young  wife’s 
whole  life.  True,  she  loved  Antonio;  the  first  day  he  left  her  to 
resume  his  work  she  felt  a  profound  emptiness,  and  knew  herself 
henceforth  attached  to  him  as  firmly  as  the  bark  to  the  tree. 
But  existence  in  the  Casa  Venutelli,  association  with  her  mother- 
in-law^  the  presence  of  Sor  Gaspare,  the  gloomy  bedroom  with  those 
immense  armchairs,  heavy  as  vulgar  destiny,  proved  altogether  un¬ 
bearable. 

And  Rome  was  horrible  under  the  continuous  rain,  which  had 
something  malicious  and  mocking  about  it.  People  hurried  through 
the  streets,  their  faces  livid ;  the  women  showed  petticoat-edges 
pasted  with  mud;  the  heaven  itself  was  soiled;  and  Regina’s  soul 
made  shipwreck  amid  this  ocean  of  mud  and  water.  She  would 
come  in  drenched  and  exasperated ;  within-doors  it  was  cold ;  there 
was  no  fire,  and  there  was  continual  annoyance.  She  was  uncom¬ 
fortable  at  table  in  those  old  round  chairs,  opposite  the  sarcastic 
countenance  of  Massimo,  Sor  Gaspare’s  red  visage,  the  enormous 
panting  bosom  of  Signora  Anna.  At  night  she  was  worse  off  still 
on  that  lumpy  mattress,  in  the  cold  air  which  was  pervaded  by  the 
rumble  of  the  trams,  and  the  melancholy  rolling  of  purposeless 
carriages. 

Was  this  the  life  of  Rome?  Nay,  was  this  Rome?  What?  This 
the  famous  Corso — this  narrow,  smelly,  mud-splashed  street,  with 
its  carriage  loads  of  old  and  hideous  women,  its  foot  passengers 
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squashing  and  treading  upon  each  other  like  flocks  of  stupid 
sheep?  And  was  this  St.  Peter’s?  Regina  had  expected  it  | 
larger.  That  the  Pincio?  It  was  not  beautiful.  The  Colosseum?  I 
She  had  supposed  it  more  sublime.  Where  were  the  grandeur  f 
and  magnificence?  She  could  discover  neither;  everything  appeared  j 
melancholy  and  hollow.  She  felt  no  astonishment  at  anything  1 
except  her  own  impressions,  and  found  a  dreary  pleasure  in  the  I 
thought  that  among  all  the  provincials  who  came  to  Rome  to  be 
overwhelmed,  she  alone  saw  things  in  their  true  light.  Sometimes 
she  made  exaggerated  display  of  her  own  superiority;  but  self-  I 
examination  convinced  her  it  was  tainted  by  personal  rancour,  and 
she  felt  sadder  than  ever.  What  was  it  she  wanted  ?  What  did  she  '• 
expect?  She  felt  sick  of  some  deep  wound.  In  vain  she  told  herself 
the  winter  would  pass,  she  would  soon  leave  this  distasteful  house 
where  everything  seemed  to  freeze  and  suffocate  her.  Alas !  her  own 
sweet  home  was  never,  never  to  be  found  again ! 

After  hurried  visits  to  monuments  and  museums,  and  a  promise 
of  more  leisurely  re-inspection — promise  made  by  all  who  fix  their 
dwelling  in  Rome,  and  seldom  fulfilled  under  months  and  years- 
Regina  and  Antonio  began  the  (more  interesting)  round  of  apparta- 
mcnti  to  be  let. 

Between  the  salary  of  the  one  and  the  dowry  of  the  other, 
they  counted  on  a  fixed  income  of  3,000  lire.  Antonio  received  a 
small  addition  from  the  princess,  who  had,  however,  other  advisers, 
and  only  consulted  him  in  certain  affairs  which  brought  her  into 
collision  with  the  Treasury.  The  means  of  the  young  couple  would 
not  therefore  allow  them  more  than  a  small  “  apartment  ”  at  fifty 
or  sixty  lire  a  month.  They  began  their  search  in  Via  Massimo 
d’Azeglio,  where  a  possibly  suitable  suite  of  rooms  was  to  fall  vacant 
in  January.  Regina,  oppressed  with  doubts,  entered  a  lordly 
entrance  hall,  from  which  led  a  principal  staircase  of  fine  marble. 
The  second  stair  was  perfectly  dark  at  the  bottom,  but  got  brighter 
and  brighter  as  it  went  up.  Regina  began  to  count  its  steps. 

“  Eleven,  twenty-two,  thirty-three,  forty-four,  fifty-five,  sixty- 
three — ^you  don’t  tell  me  there  are  more?  ” 

She  stopped,  her  heart  beating  violently.  Antonio  smiled 
indulgently;  he  took  his  little  queen  by  the  arm  and  helped  her  up; 
the  higher  they  went,  the  steeper  the  steps  became. 

“Eighty-eight;  ninety-nine.  Goodness!  more?’’ 

“  Courage !  ’’ 

“  A  hundred  and  ten  !  ’’ 

By  the  grace  of  God  they  had  arrived ;  but  before  the  door  was 
opened,  the  trembling  and  panting  wife  had  said  bitterly  to  herself, 
“  Is  this  where  Regina  is  to  live?  Never!  never! 

The  “  apartment  ’’  was  suitable  and  pretty;  a  real  nest  in  the  heart 
of  the  city’s  great  forest  of  stone.  Two  windows  looked  out  on  a 
garden ;  the  rest  on  a  court  none  too  plean. 

Regina  declared  at  once  that  there  was  no  air  and  no  light,  and  m 
fact  that  the  rr'-ms  would  not  do  at  all. 
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“No  air?”  repeated  Antonio;  ‘‘no  light?  I  should  have  said 
just  the  opposite!  Look!  there’s  a  garden  down  there!  And  it’s 
so  close  to  my  work  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town !  ’  ’ 

“  No.  I  want  windows  on  the  street.” 

“  Well,  then,  we’ll  look  for  windows  on  the  street;  but  mind  you, 
we  shan’t  find  a  more  comfortable  little  place  for  our  rent.” 

“  You  think  not?  ”  she  said,  unbelievingly. 

Soon  she  was  obliged  to  believe.  They  spent  a  fortnight  in  weary 
pilgrimage,  revolving  at  first  about  the  Esquiline,  the  Quirinal,  and 
the  Villa  Ludovisi;  and  Regina,  half  vexed,  half  amused,  sang 
smilingly,  Scnza  tetto  e  senza  cuna  (With  neither  roof-tree  nor  homel 
Then  she  became  taciturn  and  very  tired,  dragging  herself  along  with 
an  air  of  desperation.  They  consulted  a  house-agent,  who  proved  a 


delusion  and  a  snare.  He  gave  them  a  score  of  addresses,  and  they 
gradually  went  up  the  Corso  exploring  all  the  adjacent  streets,  as  a 
traveller  ascends  a  river  seeking  an  unknown  land  and  an  undiscover- 
able  source.  Antonio  would  have  put  up  with  a  long  walk  to  his 
office  if  he  could  thus  have  contented  Regina ;  but  Regina  would  not 
be  contented.  All  the  suites  were  either  too  large  and  costly,  or  so 
cramped  and  cold  that  a  single  glance  froze  and  tightened  the  heart. 
Regina  saw  one  Mezzanine  (entresol)  of  four  immense,  perfectly  dark 
rooms,  inhabited  by  what  seemed  an  infinite  number  of  smartly 
attired  young  ladies.  It  suggested  a  tomb  for  the  living  and  she  fled 
horrified.  It  was  shocking !  And  this  was  Rome !  These  were  the 
habitations  which  Rome  offered  to  those  wdio  had  long  dreamed  of 
her!  Tombs  for  the  living,  obscure  caverns,  dens  for  slaves!  A 
thousand  times  preferable  the  poorest  cabins  of  the  villages  on  the 
Po,  full  of  liberty  and  light ! 

And  still  it  rained ;  and  Regina,  unused  to  walking,  got  more  and 
more  tired  as  she  wandered  about,  seeking  a  nest  in  which  to  fold  her 
wounded  wings.  She  had  lost  her  looks,  and  was  thin  and  pale ;  as 
the  days  passed  on  she  became  irritable.  Sometimes  she  looked  at 
.\ntonio  with  mocking  commiseration.  Was  there  anything  more 


ridiculous  than  a  fine  young  man  dragged  round  by  an  ugly  little 
wife,  on  the  search  for  lodgings  at  fifty  lire  a  month?  What  a 
wretched  business  was  civilisation !  She  gazed  enviously  at  the 
passers  by,  thinking  feverishly;  — 

“  They  know  where  to  go !  They  have  houses  even  if  they  are 
dens,  and  needn’t  traipse  about  the  street  like  us  looking  for  a  refuge 
!  !i\e  are  stray  dogs,  unable  to  find  a  hole  to  die  in !  ” 

And  she  looked  yearningly  at  inaccessible  country  houses,  thinking 
bitterly, 

“  I,  too,  had  a  home — a  home  full  of  poetry  and  light.  I  shut 
myself  out  with  my  own  hands,  and  never,  never  will  it  be  mine 
again!  ” 

At  this  thought  tears  welled  into  her  eyes.  Weary  and  silent 
she  stepped  along  at  her  husband’s  side,  and  Antonio  looked  at 
her  with  pity,  guessing  the  cause  of  her  discontent.  There  were 
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times,  however,  when  he  also  felt  irritated.  Why  had  she  refused 
the  apartment  in  the  Via  d’Azeglio?  What  more,  what  better  did 
she  want? 

They  came  in,  worn  out  both  of  them  and  cross.  Regina  shrank 
away  into  remote  regions  of  the  big,  cold  bed,  and  Antonio  some¬ 
times  heard  smothered  sobs  which,  instead  of  moving,  vexed  him 
all  the  more.  What  was  the  matter  with  her?  Well  really  now, 
what  was  it?  What  was  the  matter?  Surely  a  sensible  girl  like  her 
couldn’t  be  crying  because  rooms  to  her  fancy  were  not  discoverable 
at  the  first  go-off? 

“No,”  he  told  her  later,  “I  thought  y^ou  didn’t  love  me  anv 
longer;  I  thought  you  repented  having  married  me.  I  felt  humiliated 
and  wretched  like  a  whipped  child.” 

Regina,  far  away  from  him  in  the  great  cold  bed,  had  a  hopeless 
feeling  of  abandonment.  She  seemed  to  have  lost  herself  in  a  bound¬ 
less,  frozen  plain ;  the  screaming  breath  of  the  tram  reproduced  the 
drive  of  the  rain,  the  roar  of  the  wet  wind.  x\ll  around  was  cloud,  and 
only  far,  far,  far  away  shone  the  crimson  of  a  lighted  hearth, 
glimmered  the  silver  of  a  river - 

“Why  did  I  leave  my  home?”  she  asked  herself,  dully;  “  I’^e 
let  myself  be  rooted  up  like  a  poplar;  and  now  like  the  poplar-wood 
I’ve  been  carted  here  to  make  part  of  this  odious  construction  which 
is  called  a  great  city.  1  also  shall  warp  and  rot — get  worm-eaten, 
fall - ” 

Then  she  asked  herself  did  she  really  love  Antonio?  There  were 
moments  when  she  answered  No;  other  moments  when  she  melted 
at  the  thought  of  him. 

“I  shall  make  him  miserable!  He  told  me  what  to  expectin 
Rome ;  a  modest  life,  a  middle-class  family.  Did  I  not  accept  it? 
Well — well !  we  shall  all  die !  We  must  be  resigned  to  our  destiny. 
Every  hour  will  come  and  the  hour  of  death  is  the  most  certain  of 
all.  To  die !  To  have  no  more  suffering  from  home  sickness— never 
again  to  see  my  mother-in-law,  Arduina,  Sor  Gaspare,  that  maid 
Marina ;  to  wander  no  further  in  the  rain  seeking  an  apartment !  Ko 
— I  don’t  want  to  torment  Antonio  any  more.  Is  it  his  fault  that  all 
the  miseries  of  civilisation  interfere  between  him  and  me?  He 
didn’t  know  it,  and  neither  did  I  know  it.  But  we  shall  all  die  at 
last!  We  must  be  resigned,  and  go  and  live  in  Via  d’Azeglio.  The 
days  will  pass  there  as  they  pass  everywhere.” 

She  slept,  pleased  with  her  philosophy ;  and,  of  course,  she  dreamed 
of  the  distant  home,  the  woods,  the  blazing  logs,  the  windows  radiant 
in  the  sunset,  the  kitten  on  the  window-sill  contemplating  the  stem 
of  the  poplar  tree.  Next  morning  daylight  met  her  in  the  detestable 
Venutelli  room;  she  lay  under  the  incubus  of  the  grey  ceiling;  she 
must  get  up,  endure  the  cold,  the  rain,  the  company  of  Signora 
Anna!  Resignation?  It  was  very  well  in  theory;  in  practice  her 
nerves  revolted  fiercely  against  the  reality. 

At  last,  after  a  month  of  vain  search,  more  in  the  end  from  wean- 
ness  than  from  goodwill,  Regina  consented  to  the  suite  in  the 
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J’Azeglio  for  one  year.  Yet  on  the  very  day  of  signing  the  agreement 
she  repented,  abandoning  all  self-control. 

“  Was  it  worth  while  leaving  my  home  and  coming  to  Rome  to 
live  in  a  box?  I  shall  be  suffocated!  I  shall  die!  ”  she  cried. 

Nor  could  Antonio  longer  contain  himself. 

“Can’t  you  say  what  it  is  you  want?  ”  he  exclaimed  in  a  fury. 
“  Did  you  imagine  you  were  marrying  a  prince?  You  knew'  all  I  had 
to  ofier!  You  told  me  a  hundred  times  you  hadn’t  corrupted  your 
soul  with  vain  ambitions;  you  said  you  were  robust  and  unselfish — 
vou  said  you  didn’t  ask  impossible  things  of  life!  Why  don’t  you 
look  back  instead  of  always  looking  ahead?  Didn’t  you  say  you  were 
a  bit  of  a  Socialist?  Well  then,  why  don’t  you  compare  your 
condition  with  that  of  millions  and  millions  of  other  w'omen?  ” 

She  wept,  leaning  her  forehead  against  the  w'indow  pane.  Of 
course  it  was  raining,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  heavens  wept 
with  her.  She  knew  Antonio  was  right,  although  he  looked  at  the 
matter  merely  on  its  material  side,  and  did  not  understand  the  real 
causes  of  her  discontent. 

However,  she  laughed  through  her  tears,  laughed  proudly  and 
^  ironically. 

“If  you  speak  like  that,  we  are  done  for,”  she  said. 

!'  He  moderated  his  voice.  “  I  speak  crossly,”  he  said,  “  but  I 

am  full  of  hope.  I  am  tired  of  seeing  you  so  dissatisfied,  Regina. 
What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  What  can  I  give  you  beyond  what  I 
have — that  is,  all  my  work,  all  my  love,  a  good  position,  a  morrow 
without  cares?  ” 

“He  doesn’t  understand,”  she  thought;  “I  shall  suffer,  but  no 
I  one  shall  perceive  it,  he  least  of  all.  I  shall  be  always  solitary. 

I  Well?  I  don’t  need  anyone,  do  I?  I’m  strong,  am  I  not?  Are  you 
!  proposing  to  let  your  heart  be  seen,  Regina,  by  all  these  odious  little 
[■  people?”  And  she  shook  her  w'ings  like  a  little  bird  which  has 
r  tumbled  into  dirty  water, 
i  Antonio  came  nearer,  and  they  made  it  up. 

I  “You  know’,”  he  said,  stroking  her  hair,  “  the  agreement  is  only 
j  for  a  year.  Who  knows  W’hat  mayn’t  happen  in  a  year?  I  shall 
apply  for  a  rise,  get  a  step ;  then  w'e  shall  have  our  house  rent  free. 
I’ll  try  to  get  extra  work;  perhaps  ^ladame  will  put  her  whole 
-  affairs  into  my  hands.  Our  position  will  improve.  We’ll  take  a 
:  larger  flat — with  a  shorter  stair.  You’ll  get  used  to  the  stair.  Some 
;  day  you’ll  laugh  at  having  cried  for  such  trifles.  Now  wash  your 
!  face.  How  ugly  you  are  with  those  red  eyes!  ” 

“  Ugly  or  pretty,  I’m  alw'ays  myself !  ”  she  said,  plunging  her  face 
into  cold  water ;  then  she  scrubbed  it  with  the  rough  tow’el,  powdered 
herself,  put  on  the  lace  scarf,  and  consented  to  go  up  and  visit 
'  Arduina. 

'  '  They  found  that  lady’s  door  open,  and  from  the  vestibule  her  voice 
;  was  heard  in  the  drawing-room, 
i  "Who’s  there?  ”  asked  Regina. 
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There  was  no  one. 

“  What  are  you  doing?  Talking  to  yourself?  ”  asked  Antonio. 
The  authoress  coloured,  laughed,  screamed,  and  confessed  she  was 
rehearsing  a  speech  for  his  Excellency  the  INIinister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  whom  she  was  going  to  ask  for  a  subscription  for  her  Paper. 

“Does  Marco  know?  I’ll  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  it,’’  said 
Antonio. 

“  For  pity’s  sake,  don’t!  ’’  she  cried. 

“Doesn’t  it  make  you  shy  asking  for  money?’’  asked  Eegina, 
astonished. 

“  Why  should  I  be  shy?  Everyone  does  it.  It’s  not  for  myself 
I  ask — it’s  for  the  journal,  which  is  doing  terribly  badly.  I’ve 
asked  for  a  subscription  and  an  audience  of  the  Queen.  Before 

to-morrow  1  must  go  to  my  uncle  the  Senator  and  learn - ’’ 

“I’d  sooner  die  than  beg  from  anybody!  ’’  said  Regina. 

“But  why?’’  asked  the  other,  astounded.  “What  harm  does 
it  do?  If  you  were  a  literary  woman,  and  ran  a  paper  and  had  an 

idea  to  sustain  and  to  make  triumphant - ’’ 

“  Spare  us — my  dear  goose!  ’’  interrupted  Antonio. 

“  And  hold  my  tongue,  I  suppose?  So  you  never  ask  for  money'? 
Nor  take  advantage  of  anything  useful  which  comes  in  your  way? 
Why  do  you  stare,  Regina?  It’s  all  a  question  of  getting  used  to  it.” 

“  Getting  used  to  it?  That’s  another  matter.’’  Regina  felt  a 
flood  of  contemptuous  words  rise  to  her  lips,  but  she  kept  silence, 
thinking  she  would  not  deign  even  to  reply.  She  walked  to  the 
window  and  saw  the  little  black-dressed  woman  with  the  seven 
lemons,  in  the  comer  by  the  shut  door;  but  she  no  longer  felt  the 
melancholy  this  sight  had  waked  in  her  on  her  first  coming  to  Rome. 
ISlie  had  got  used  to  it. 

“The  princess  often  asks  for  you,’’  said  Arduina,  “  won’t  you 
come  to  her  next  Friday  ?  Now  you  ’ve  found  a  house  and  are  getting 
settled,  you  can  begin  to  return  visits  and  make  acquaintances.” 

“  What  good  are  acquaintances  to  me?  ’’ 

“  What  good  are  they  to  others?  Don’t  be  posing  as  an  oddity,” 
said  Antonio,  a  little  sharply. 

“  Shall  I  have  enough  drawing-room  to  receive  them  in?  ’’  returned 
Regina  in  that  cold  voice  of  hers  which  froze  her  husband’s  heart. 
He  was  dismayed  and  silent.  Arduina,  however,  did  not  understand. 
“  Your  drawing-room  will  be  small,’’  she  said,  “that  means  you 
^can’t  have  a  large  circle.  But  you’d  better  come  to  the  princess’s. 
It’s  in  your  husband’s  interest.’’ 

“  No.  I  don’t  know  what  to  make  of  your  princesses,”  said 
Regina;  but  immediately  she  repented,  remembering  her  vows  of 
a  few  minutes  before.  She  laughed,  joked,  turned  everything  upside 
down  in  the  little  drawing-room,  and  promised  to  go  with  Arduina 
to  see  the  Senator  uncle. 

“  I’ll  tell  him  I’m  a  poetess,  and  ask  him  to  get  me  an  audience 
•of  the  Queen,’’  she  said  gaily. 
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“  My  dear  child,  capital !  ”  cried  Arduina  in  ecstasy.  “  Yes  !  yes  ! 

we’ll  go  together!  ” 

But  Regina  made  a  roguish  gesture  moving  her  hand  like  a  fan 
with  her  thumb  on  the  point  of  her  nose;  and  the  other  laughed, 
more  than  ever  sure  her  sister-in-law  was  half  imbecile. 

Next  day  they  went  together  to  the  distinguished  uncle,  who 
turned  out  only  a  second  cousin  of  Arduina ’s  mother.  The  authoress 
had  dressed  herself  up.  She  wore  a  black  silk  dress  much  wrinkled 
on  the  shoulders,  a  yellow  straw  hat  trimmed  with  poppies ;  a  feather 
boa  so  thin  and  worn  that  people  turned  their  heads  to  look  at  it. 
Regina,  also  in  black,  with  her  inevitable  lace  scarf,  seemed  beside 
her  almost  a  beauty. 

The  Senator  lived  in  Via  Sistina  on  a  fourth  floor.  That  comforted 
Regina  greatly.  If  a  senator  could  exist  on  a  fourth  floor  she  might 
get  accustomed  to  a  fifth.  Still  more  was  she  comforted  when  she 
saw  the  Senator’s  “  apartment.”  It  was  very  dark  and  furnished 
with  a  meagreness  nearer  to  discomfort  than  to  simplicity.  A  few 
aspidistras  whose  large  leaves  glistened  feebly  in  the  chiaroscuro, 
adorned  the  ante-room  and  the  two  dreary  reception  rooms  through 
which  the  ladies  were  conducted  by  an  elderly  chambermaid.  There 
was  a  portrait  in  oils  of  an  old  man,  lean  and  red,  with  protruding  blue 
eyes  and  beautiful  white  hair  (suggestive,  however,  of  a  wig),  who 
smiled  sarcastically  out  of  his  yellow  background.  The  portrait  was 
reflected  in  a  cracked  mirror;  and  the  vast,  dreary,  dark  room  seemed 
animated  by  the  two  figures — immobile  against  the  yellow  back¬ 
ground  of  the  picture  and  the  mirror — looking  at  each  other,  smiling 
sarcastically,  sharing  some  half  mocking,  half  melancholy  thought. 

Regina  glanced  at  herself  in  the  glass,  and  fancied  that  the  two 
figures,  the  one  in  front  and  the  one  behind,  had  fixed  their  mocking 
eyes  upon  herself ;  then  she  turned  suddenly,  for  she  saw  advancing 
silently  against  the  yellow  background  of  the  room  a  third  figure 
exactly  like  the  other  two.  It  was  the  Senator. 

“Oh,  brava!  ”  he  said  briskly,  turning  to  Arduina  and  looking  at 
Regina. 

“Let  me  introduce  my  sister-in-law,”  said  Arduina;  “she  has 
been  married  one  month.” 

“  How  stupid  she  is!  ”  thought  Regina,  but  had  herself  nothing  to 
say  when  the  old  man  congratulated  her  on  having  been  married  a 
month. 

“Oh,  brava!  brava!  ”  he  repeated;  and  Arduina  quickly  explained 
the  occasion  of  her  visit. 

The  old  Senator  again  said  Brava!  brava/  but  Regina  understood 
perfectly  that  he  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  entire  affair. 

“Oh,  brava/  brava/  It's  your  Paper;  to  be  sure;  and  devoted  to 
the  woman  question?” 

“No,  no!  Still — yes — to  women’s  questions,  properly  under¬ 
stood.” 

“  I  see.  Women’s  questions  properly  understood.  Well,  teach 
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the  women  to  work.  Habituate  them  to  the  idea  of  work,  of  earning 
their  living,  of  independence.  When  I  go  abroad,  especially  when  I 
go  to  England,  I  am  immensely  struck  by  the  ‘  moral  physiognomy  ’ 
of  the  women — so  different  from  our  women  at  home — from  you 

“  But  I  do  work!  ”  protested  Arduina. 

“  Your  work  is  not  sufficiently  profitable  if  you  require  subscrip¬ 
tions  1  ”  cried  Eegina. 

“  Oh,  brava!  brava!  And  you,  I  suppose,  write  too?  ” 

"‘Oh,  no!  I  don’t  do  anything! 

The  Senator  looked  at  her  with  his  mocking  and  melancholy  blue 
eyes;  and  she  blushed,  remembering  she  had  never  worked  in  her 
life. 

"  I  want  subscriptions,”  said  Arduina,  "  because  in  Italy  work  is 
not  yet  remunerative.  But  in  the  future — the  generations  we  shall 
educate - ”  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

She  made  a  long  speech  about  the  future  generations,  and  returned 
to  her  starting  point :  the  urgent  need  for  a  subscription. 

“Bless  the  girl!  She  shall  have  the  subscription!”  said  the 
Senator,  who  was  still  looking  at  Regina. 

“  And  the  audience  also?  ” 

He  promised  the  audience.  At  that  moment  he  was  smiling  just 
as  he  smiled  in  the  portrait  and  in  the  mirror;  and  Regina  perceived 
that  he  pitied  the  poor  Italian  journalist  and  was  thinking  of  the 
moral  physiognomy  of  the  working  English w'omen. 

“But  W’hy  the  audience?”  asked  Regina,  emboldened  and 
imitating  the  Senator’s  smile;  “  subscriptions  are  all  very  well— up 
to  a  certain  point — but  the  audience - ” 

“It’s  a  moral  support.  With  reference  to  my  principles - ” 

“Yes,  yes;  a  moral  support,”  interrupted  the  Senator,  still 
smiling. 

Regina  felt  rebellious.  This  man  w'ho  found  the  moral  physiognomy 
of  the  w'omen  abroad  so  different  from  the  moral  physiognomy  of  the 
incapable,  enslaved  Italians — why  did  he  not  make  Arduina  under¬ 
stand  the  errors  of  her  method? 

“  But,”  she  cried,  almost  angrily,  “  if  you  can’t  do  without 
assistance  moral  or  material,  it’s  better — to  do  nothing  at  all!  We 
are  always  despoilers;  and  it’s  all  one  if  we  despoil  fathers,  husbands, 
lovers,  or  royalty  and  the  Government!  ” 

“  My  dear,  you  don’t  understand!  ”  said  Arduina,  who  had  not 
taken  in  Regina’s  meaning;  “you  talk  like  that  because  you’ve 
never  felt  the  need - ” 

“  You  are  from  Lombardy?  ”  asked  the  Senator,  who  with  his 
hands  folded  on  his  breast,  amused  himself  twiddling  his  thumbs. 

“I’m  an  incapable  and  useless  Italian,”  she  replied,  very  con¬ 
temptuous  of  herself. 

“  But  you  are  young.  Why  don’t  you  w'rite?  ” 

“  What’s  the  use  of  writing,”  she  asked,  meeting  his  eye  mock¬ 
ingly,  “  if  it’s  only  to  ask  for  subscriptions  and  audiences?  ” 
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The  old  man,  still  twiddling  his  thumbs,  rose  and  took  a  step 
towards  the  younger  lady. 

“  What’s  your  impression  of  Rome?  ” 

“Bad!  It  bores  me!  Town  life  is  so  wretched  and  gloomy. 
Besides,  it  docs  nothing  but  rain,”  said  Regina,  and  laughed. 

“  What  makes  him  stare  so?  ”  she  thought;  “  can  I  possibly  have 
the  moral  physiognomy  of  the  English  ladies?  ” 

The  old  man  stood  in  front  of  her,  his  back  to  Arduina,  whose 
presence  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten. 

“Town  life  is  wretched,”  he  said,  ‘‘because  it’s  empty.  Our 
women  are  full  of  useless  aspirations,  and  as  you  say  despoil  their 
men,  who  deteriorate  working  too  hard  for  their  families.  In  those 
societies  where  the  woman  works  also,  the  man  has  a  free  margin 
for  the  development  of  his  abilities.  In  England - ” 

“But  what  can  we  do,”  repeated  Regina,  “  if  we  haven’t  been 
brought  up  to  work?  ” 

The  Senator  did  not  appear  to  hear  her.  He  drew  a  picture  of 
English  society  where  the  whole  middle  class,  the  professional,  and 
the  working  classes  alike  kept  themselves  up  in  literature,  art,  politics, 
and  promoted  iree  discussion  on  all  subjects ;  where  the  women  were 
not  bored,  because  they  worked. 

“  They  have  hundreds  of  authoresses,  translators,  newspaper 
correspondents,  who  make  more  than  10,000  lire  every  year,  some 
a  great  deal  more.  Mrs.  H.  W. — do  you  know  how  much  she  gets 
for  each  of  her  books  ?  ’  ’ 

Regina  did  not  know. 

“  More  than  seven  or  eight  thousand  pounds.” 

Arduina  hastily  made  the  calculation. 

“More  than  200,000  lire?  ”  she  said,  awestruck.  “  Dear  me!  I 
shouldn’t  like  to  make  all  that!  ” 

“  Why  not?  ” 

“Because  I  should  go  off  my  head!  ” 

“But  in  Italy - ”  began  Regina. 

“  In  Italy,  too,  a  woman  may  earn  a  good  deal.  Work !  work ! 
there’s  the  secret.” 

Regina  left  the  old  Senator’s  dark  and  melancholy  house 
with  a  new  ray  of  light  in  her  mind.  Work!  work!  Yes, 
she  also  wanted  work !  She  would  begin  to  write.  If  she  was 
no  good  for  anything  else,  at  least  she  might  make  some  money. 
She  wanted  work;  she  wanted  money;  above  all  she  wanted  to  live. 

“I’ll  escape  from  this  narrow  circle  which  is  strangling  me.  I’ll 
look  life  in  the  face.  I’ll  lose  myself  in  the  great  streets  of  Rome, 
feel  the  soul  of  the  crowd,  write  descriptions  of  the  lives  of  the  poor, 
of  those  who  are  bored,  of  those  who  seem  happy  and  are  not — life 
af  it  is - ” 

When  she  got  home,  she  looked  round  with  pitying  eyes.  Yes ! 
Signora  Anna  and  the  maid,  Arduina  and  the  brothers-in-law,  the 
whole  environment  and  the  souls  set  in  it,  all  moved  her  to  pity. 
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And  this  pity  gave  her  a  feeling  of  soft  sweet  warmth,  of  profound 
well-being. 

Antonio  had  not  come  in,  and  Regina  stayed  in  her  room.  She  ' 
took  a  book  and  sat  by  the  closed  window.  Evening  came  on.  ‘ 
Little  by  little  the  warmth  which  had  been  the  result  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  died  out.  The  light  failed.  Great  impalpable  veils  fell  down 
round  her,  slowly,  one  after  the  other.  The  book  she  held  in  her  I 
hand  was  so  futile  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  read  two  pages,  f 
She  shut  it  up  and  looked  at  the  sky.  But  the  line  of  sky  above  the  > 
ugly  opposite  faqade  was  so  ashen  and  heavy  that  it  gave  her  the 
impression  of  a  sheet  of  metal.  Only  one  little  red  cloud,  a  wander¬ 
ing  flame,  illuminated  the  ashes  of  this  dead  heaven.  = 

Suddenly  Regina  felt  a  great  emptiness,  a  great  cold  within  herself. 
That  little  cloud  had  reminded  her  of  the  distant  hearth  fire  in  her 
home !  of  all  the  little,  simple,  voiceless  things  w'hich  yet  were 
greater  and  brighter  than  all  glory,  all  riches.  She  thought:  — 
“Work!  Money  making!  Even  if  it  were  possible  it  couldn't 
give  me  back  my  home,  my  past,  my  atmosphere !  One  little 
reality  is  worth  more  than  the  greatest  of  ideals. 

“What  is  the  Ideal?’’  she  thought  further,  still  watching  the 
slow  passing  of  the  cloud ;  and  she  copied  the  old  Senator’s  smile, 
remembering  how  he  also  imagined  he  had  such  lofty  ideals ! 


IV.  I 

On  Christmas  Eve  Regina  went  early  to  bed,  complaining  of  an 
indisposition  which  made  Signora  Anna  thoughtful,  but  was  not 
suggestive  to  Antonio.  He  knew,  or  thought  he  knew',  the  subtle 
malady  which  was  consuming  his  wife.  He  knew  its  name  :  Nostalgia; 
and  he  left  to  time  the  responsibility  of  its  cure. 

Regina  was  no  sooner  in  bed  than  she  began  to  remember  and 
to  meditate.  Christmas  in  Rome  !  She  saw  over  again  the  carts  of 
live  fowls  being  drawn  through  the  streets ;  the  ladies  passing  quickly 
along  with  parcels  in  their  hands ;  the  fat  poi-k-butchers  looking  out 
from  their  nauseating  shops  with  the  importance  of  Roman  emperors; 
his  Excellency  an  Under- Secretary  of  State  standing  in  front  of 
Dagnino’s  window  with  a  visage  of  terrible  perplexity. 

She  reflected  upon  the  quarrel  which  had  broken  out  among 
Signora  Anna,  Gaspare,  and  the  maid  about  wax  candles.  Marina 
had  gone  up  and  down  the  stair  at  least  twenty  times,  each  time 
coming  back  with  parcels,  but  each  time  forgetting  something. 
During  the  whole  of  lunch  and  the  whole  of  dinner  the  brothers, 
their  mother,  and  the  girl  had  discussed  the  supplies  of  food. 

Well !  it  had  all  produced  in  Regina  a  sort  of  spiritual  indigestion. 
Alone  in  the  great  bed,  shivering,  crumpled  up,  she  was  conscious  of 
an  unspeakable  depression.  She  felt  like  a  little  snail  which  hears 
the  rain  pattering  on  its  shell.  And  she  thought  continually  of  the 
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distant  hearth,  the  grey  night  illumined  by  the  snow.  Behind  the 
voices  and  the  laughter  which  vibrated  from  the  dining-room,  behind 
the  painful  screech  of  the  trams,  behind  the  buzz  of  the  merry¬ 
making  city,  she  heard  the  whistling  of  trains  in  the  station.  Some 
of  the  whistles  laughed,  some  wept;  one,  faint  and  tender  seemed 
the  voice  of  a  questioning  child ;  one  was  like  a  zigzag  on  a  black 
sky;  one  mocked  at  Regina.  “  Are  you  ready  to  go?  Not  you! 
not  you!  It’s  your  own  fault.  Here  you’ve  come,  and  here  you 
stay!  Good-bye!  Good-bye!  ” 

She  worked  herself  into  a  passion.  She  was  angry  even  with  his 
Excellency  who  had  looked  in  at  Dagnino’s  window,  fixing  his  gold 
eyeglasses.  She  asked,  exasperated,  who  were  all  those  strange 
I  people  laughing  and  joking  in  the  dining-room  ? 

.\ntonio  soon  joined  her.  She  pretended  to  sleep.  He  was 
solicitous  and  touched  her  gently.  Feeling  her  very  cold,  he  drew 
nearer  to  warm  her.  She  was  moved,  but  did  not  open  her  eyes. 

The  hours  passed.  The  city  became  silent.  It  slept,  like  a  greedy 
child  to  whom  dainties  are  promised.  Regina  could  not  sleep,  but 
she  was  not  insensible  to  the  kindness  and  the  warmth.  The  little 
snail  had  looked  out  from  the  window  of  its  shell  and  seen  the  sun 
shining  on  the  grass.  Melodious  sound  of  bells  trembled  and 
oscillated  on  the  quiet  night.  One  seemed  to  come  from  beyond 
a  river,  grave,  sonorous,  nostalgic.  To  her  surprise  Regina  found 
herself  repeating  certain  lines  of  Prati’s,  which  she  was  not  conscious 
of  having  known  before.  Whence  did  they  arise?  Perhaps  from 

i‘he  depths  of  her  subconsciousness,  evoked  by  the  nostalgic  song  of 
he  bells  on  that  first  Christmas  of  exile. 

“  Dreaming  of  home  and  of  the  country  ways, 

The  village  feastings  and  the  green  spring  days.” 

She  repeated  the  lines  many  times  to  herself  with  singsong 
Bonotony,  which  ended  by  putting  her  asleep.  She  dreamed  she 
aas  at  home.  Her  young  sister  played  “  Stefania  ”  on  her 
mandoline.  Regina  saw  the  mandoline  distinctly  and  its  inlaid 
picture  of  a  troubadour  with  a  mandola.  The  little  black  cat  was 
listening,  rather  bored,  and  yawning  ostentatiously.  Outside  fell  the 
evening,  violet-grey,  velvety,  silent.  Suddenly  a  perplexed  visage 
with  gold  rimmed  eyeglasses  started  up  behind  the  window  parwes. 
Regina  laughed  so  loud  that  she  woke  her  husband. 

“What  ever  is  it?  ”  he  asked  in  alarm. 

“His  Excellency,”  she  murmured,  still  dreaming. 

Next  morning  on  awakening  Antonio  found  Regina  in  tears. 

“You  were  laughing  last  night — now  you  cry,”  he  said,  with 
slight  impatience.  “  Can’t  you  explain  what  on  earth’s  the  matter 
with  you  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Nothing.” 

“Nothing!  You’re  crying!  What  are  you  crying  about?  I  can't 
l>«arit  any  longer!  Why  do  you  torment  me  like  this?  ” 
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She  took  his  hand  and  passed  it  over  her  eyes.  He  repented. 

“  What  is  it?  What  is  it?  Tell  me — only  tell  me,  Regina, 
Regina!  ”  he  urged,  tenderly  and  anxiously. 

"  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  you,”  she  said,  hiding  her  face  on  his 
breast,  ‘‘  it’s  all  my  own  fault.  I  don’t  know  why,  but  1  can’t 
conquer  the  past — the  homesickness — and  I’m  afraid  of  the  future.” 

He  also  felt  a  mysterious  fear. 

”  W’hy  are  you  afraid  of  the  future?  ” 

‘  ‘  Because — I  suppose  because  we  are  poor.  Rome  is  so  horrid  for 
the  poor.” 

”  But,  Regina,  we  aren’t  poor!  ”  he  exclaimed  with  increasing 
alarm,  ‘‘  and  anyhow,  don’t  we  love  each  other?  ” 

”  To  love — to  vegetate — it’s  not  enough — not  enough,”  she 
murmured. 

‘‘  But  you  knew  all  about  it,  Regina!  ” 

”  I  knew  and  I  know.  I’m  furious  with  myself  that  I  can’t  over¬ 
come  my  aversion  to  this  bourgeois  life.” 

”  But  after  all — down  there  at  your  home — what  sort  of  life  were 
you  leading?  ” 

“  Oh,  Antonio!  I  had  dreams! 

”  No,”  he  confessed,  some  years  later,  “  I  was  unable  to  realise 
all  the  anguish  in  that  cry;  but  I  was  afraid  you’d  never  be  happy 
with  me,  and  I  felt  unspeakable  grief.  Such  was  the  humiliation 
and  distress  which  your  unhappiness  caused  me,  that  at  that  moment 
I  would  have  committed  any  crime  merely  to  give  you  the  things 
you  had  dreamed.” 

However,  he  tried  to  lull  her  sorrow  for  the  time  being,  administer¬ 
ing  as  to  a  sick  person  an  innocuous  soothing  mixture. 

“  Listen,”  he  said,  ‘‘  it’s  just  that  you’re  a  bit  homesick.  You'll 
find  that  in  a  little  time  you’ll  get  used  to  it  all.  I  admit  our  life 
is  rather  cramped,  but  do  you  suppose  the  rich  people  are  happy’?” 

”  It’s  not  riches  I  want!  ” 

”  What  is  it  then?  I’m  not  vulgar,  am  I?  or  stupid?  After  all, 
it’s  with  7ne  you’ve  got  to  live.  Be  reasonable.  You  shall  make 
your  own  surroundings  just  as  you  like  them.  ^Meantime,  to  cure 
you  of  your  homesickness,  you  can  go  home  to  your  own  country 
whenever  you  like.” 

The  soothing  mixture  produced  the  desired  effect.  Regina  raised 
a  radiant  face. 

“  In  the  spring!  ”  she  cried  impetuously,  ”  in  the  spring!  ” 

”  Whenever  you  wish.  And  you’ll  see  that  in  course  of  time - 

But  the  course  of  time  only  augmented  Regina’s  trouble. 

The  night  of  San-Stefano  Antonio  took  her  to  the  Costanzi  Theatre, 
to  the  Sedie.^  She  put  on  her  smartest  frock,  her  best  trinkets,  and 
went  to  the  theatre,  resolved  to  be  astonished  at  nothing,  for  had  she 
not  already  been  to  the  theatre  at  Parma?  The  Costanzi  was  mag- 


(1)  The  cheapest  reserved  seats. 
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nificent ;  an  enormous  casket  where  the  most  beautiful  pearls  in  the 
capital  shone  on  feminine  shoulders  resplendent  with  “  Crema 
Venus.”  Even  the  pit  was  splendid,  a  field  of  great  flowers  sprinkled 
with  the  dew  of  gems  and  gold.  And  in  spite  of  her  experience  at  the 
Parma  theatre,  llegina  felt  sufficiently  bewildered.  Her  short-sighted 
eyes,  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  light,  were  half  shut;  and  it  was  much 
the  same  with  the  eyes  of  her  soul.  She  raised  her  opera  glass  and 
looked  at  one  of  the  boxes.  The  lady  there  was  plain  in  feature  but 
extremely  fashionable;  Regina  thought  her  painted,  decked  with 
false  hair,  her  eyes  artificially  darkened.  None  the  less,  she  envied 
her. 

She  looked  round.  Idttle  by  little  her  envy  swelled,  overflowed, 
became  hateful.  She  would  have  liked  the  theatre  burned  down. 
Then  she  perceived  that  a  lady  near  her  was  looking  at  the  boxes 
just  as  she  was,  perhaps  with  the  same  criminal  envy  in  her  heart. 
She  felt  ashamed  of  herself,  put  down  the  glass,  and  after  this  did 
not  look  at  the  seats  above  her  again.  But  on  her  own  level,  in  the 
furthest  row  of  the  Poltronc,'  she  saw  a  long  row  of  smartly  dressed 
men  and  women  who  always  and  only  stared  at  the  boxes.  No  one 
looked  at  the  Sedie.  The  people  there  were  an  inferior  race,  or 
actually  non-existent  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  Poltrone. 

“We  are  nothing!  We  are  the  microbes  which  fill  the  void,” 
thought  Regina. 

Then  she  pei*ceived  another  strange  fact,  that  she  herself  felt  for 
the  Sedie  and  the  gallery  the  very  same  contempt  which  was  felt 
by  the  people  of  the  boxes  and  the  stalls. 

Antonio  thought  she  was  enjoying  the  music  and  the  spectacle 
as  he  was  himself ;  now  and  then  he  touched  her  hand  and  made 
some  pleasant  remark. 

“  You  look  a  real  queen  with  that  necklace  !  ”  he  said,  for  instance. 

“.An  exiled  queen!  ”  returned  Regina  under  her  breath. 


V. 

Later,  when  she  thought  over  that  first  year  of  marriage,  Regina 
divided  it  into  many  little  chapters.  Amongst  them  she  attached 
importance  to  the  chapter  of  her  first  visit  to  the  Princess  Alakuline. 

It  took  place  on  a  warm,  cloudy  evening  at  the  beginning  of 
January.  Antonio  was  missing,  having  been  detained  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  till  nine,  doing  extra  work;  but  Arduina  and  Regina  waited  in 
the  Piazza  dell’  Indipendenza  for  Massimo,  who  was  to  escort  them. 
The  Piazza,  almost  deserted,  was  illumined  by  the  pale  gold  rays  of 
the  veiled  moon.  The  bare  trees  were  scarce  visible  in  the 
vaporous  air,  the  small,  motionless  flames  of  the  street  lamps  seemed 
far  away.  Regina  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  great  square  was 
pleasantly  conscious  of  silence,  solitude,  immensity.  For  the  first 

(1)  Seats  next  above  the  Sedie. 
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time  since  she  had  been  in  Rome  she  caught  herself  admiring  some-  I 
thing.  I 

“  Come  along!  ”  said  Massimo,  arriving  hurriedly,  and  brandishing 
a  pair  of  new  gloves;  “  three-fifty  they  cost  me!  Woe  to  Madame 
if  she  doesn’t  pay  me  with  some  hope!  ” 

“  I  believe  you’d  be  capable  of  marrying  her,”  said  Regina,  with 
a  gesture  of  disgust. 

“  She’d  like  it,”  said  Arduina. 

“  Shut  up!  The  point  is  should  I  like  it?  ”  said  the  j’oung  man, 
“I’m  not  up  for  sale.” 

Passing  the  Princess’s  little  garden  gate,  Massimo  said,  “  This  is 
the  entrance  for  Madame ’s  lovers!  ” 

But  they  walked  on  and  rang  at  the  hall  door  of  the  villa,  or  rather 
of  the  villas,  for  there  were  two ;  small  but  handsome  houses,  joined 
by  an  aerial  terrace  or  hanging  garden. 

“  Like  two  little  brothers  holding  each  other’s  hands,”  said  Regina, 
with  a  sigh. 

A  servant  in  plain  clothes  opened  the  polished  door,  and  dis¬ 
closed  two  great  wolves,  apparently  alive,  lying  in  ambush  on  the  red 
rugs  of  the  entrance  hall. 

The  rooms  were  imich  overheated.  Thick  carpets,  skins  ol 
bears  spread  before  large  low  divans,  themselves  covered  with  furs, 
exhaled  what  seemed  the  hot  breath  of  wild  beasts  sleeping  in  the 
sun — an  atmosphere  wild,  voluptuous — noxious.  Huge  waving 
branches  of  red-berried  wild  plants  rose  from  tall  metal  vases.  The 
Princess,  richly  but  clumsily  dressed  in  black  velvet  and  white  lace, 
was  discoursing  in  French  to  two  elderly  ladies,  telling  them  the 
adventures  of  her  aunt,  wife  of  the  man  who  had  known  Georgee 
Sand. 

“  At  that  time,”  she  was  saying,  “  my  aunt  was  the  best  dressed 
woman  in  Paris.  Georges  Sand  described  one  of  her  costumes  in 
the  Marquis  de  Villemer.  ...” 

Beyond  the  two  elderly  ladies,  an  old  gentleman,  shaven  and  bald, 
his  head  shining  like  a  bowl  of  pink  china,  lolled  in  an  armchair  and 
listened  sleepily. 

Marianna,  in  a  low  pink  dress,  ran  to  the  newcomers  with  her 
little  rat-like  steps,  and  surveyed  Regina  inquisitively. 

“  You  look  very  well,  Madame,”  she  said;  “  is  there  no  news?  ’ 

“  What  news  do  you  expect?  ”  asked  Regina. 

Marianna  giggled,  her  little  eyes  shining  unnaturally.  Regina 
could  not  resist  the  suspicion  that  the  rat  was  excited  with  wine, 
and  she  felt  a  resurgence  of  the  curious  physical  disgust  with  which 
the  princess  and  this  girl  inspired  her. 

Madame  at  first  paid  scant  attention  to  the  Venutellis.  Other 
guests  were  arriving,  the  greater  number  odd  looking,  elderly  ladies 
in  dresses  of  questionable  freshness  and  fashion.  Arduina  soon  got 
into  conversation  with  an  unattractive  gentleman  whose  round  eyes 
and  flat  nose  surmounted  an  exaggerated  jowl.  Massimo  followed 
in  the  wake  of  Marianna,  who  came  and  went,  running  about,  frish- 
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ing  and  shrieking.  Regina  was  stranded  between  a  stout  lady  who 
made  a  few  observations  without  looking  at  her,  and  the  bald  old 
gentleman  who  said  nothing  at  all.  She  soon  grew  bored,  finding 
Lrself  neglected  and  forgotten,  lost  among  all  these  fat 
superannuated  people,  these  old  silk  gowns  which  had  outlived  their 
rustle.  How  tedious!  Was  this  the  world  of  the  rich,  the 
enchanted  realm  for  which  she  had  pined? 

“Regina  shall  not  be  seen  here  again,”  she  told  herself. 

Presently  she  saw  Arduina  smiling  and  beckoning  to  her  from  the 
distance;  but  just  then  the  Princess  came  over,  and  put  her  small 
refulgent  hand  in  Regina’s  with  an  affectionate  and  familiar  gesture. 

“Won’t  you  come  and  take  a  cup  of  tea,”  she  said. 

Regina  started  to  her  feet,  overwhelmed  by  so  much  attention. 

“How  is  your  husband?  ”  said  the  Princess,  leading  her  to  the 
supper-room. 

“Very  well,  thank  you,”  said  Regina,  in  a  low  voice;  “  he  hasn’t 
been  able  to  come  to-night  because - ” 

“Beg  pardon?”  said  the  Princess. 

All  the  elderly  ladies  and  gentlemen  followed  the  hostess,  and 
seated  themselves  round  the  room  in  which  a  sumptuous  table  was 
laid.  Marianna  ran  hither  and  thither,  distributing  the  tea. 

“Could  you  help?”  she  asked,  passing  Regina;  ‘‘you  seem  like 
a  girl.  Come  with  me.” 

Regina  followed  her  to  the  table,  but  did  not  know  what  to  do; 
she  upset  a  jug  and  blushed  painfully. 

“Here!  ”  said  Marianna,  giving  her  a  plate,  ‘‘  take  that  to  the 
man  like  a  dog.” 

“Which  man?  Speak  low!  ” 

“The  man  beside  your  sister-in-law.  He’s  an  author.” 

Regina  crossed  the  room  shyly,  carrying  the  plate,  and  imagining 
everyone  was  looking  at  her.  There  was  consolation  in  the  thought 
that  she  was  about  to  offer  a  slice  of  tart  to  an  author. 

“Oh,  Signorina!  ”  he  exclaimed,  with  a  deprecating  bow. 

“  Signora,  if  you  please !  ”  said  Arduina,  “  she’s  my  sister-in-law.” 

“  My  compliments  and  my  condolences,”  said  the  man,  insolently ; 
he  rolled  his  great  eyes  round  the  room  and  added,  ‘‘  In  this  company 
you  seem  a  child.” 

“Why  condolences?”  asked  Arduina. 

“Because  she’s  your  sister-in-law,”  replied  he. 

Regina  perceived  that  the  author  was  very  impudent,  and  she 
retreated  to  the  table.  Not  finding  Marianna  she  timidly  possessed 
herself  of  another  plate  and  took  it  to  Alassimo,  who,  also  neglected 
and  forgotten,  w’as  standing  near  the  door. 

“Oh,  you’re  doing  hostess,  are  you?”  he  said.  “Look  here! 
bring  me  a  glass  of  that  wine  in  the  tall,  gold-necked  bottle  at  the 
comer  of  the  table.  Drink  some  yourself.” 

Regina  went  for  it,  but  found  the  Princess  herself  pouring  wine 
at  that  moment  from  the  bottle  with  the  golden  neck. 
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“  Massimo  would  like  a  glass  of  that,”  she  murmured  ingenuously.  | 
“  Beg  pardon?  ”  said  the  Princess,  who  fortunately  had  not  heari 
Regina,  however,  found  a  wineglass  ready  filled,  and  carried  it  to  I 
her  brother-in-law ;  exquisite  bouquet  rose  from  the  glass  as  perfume  I 
from  a  flower.  I 

“  It’s  port,  you  know,”  said  Massimo,  with  genuine  gratitude;  I 
“  thanks,  little  sister-in-law!  You're  my  salvation!  ’Tis  the  wine  I 
of  the  modern  gods.” 

“  You  are  facetious  to-night.” 

“Hush!  I’m  bored  to  death.  Let’s  go.  We’ll  leave  Arduina. 
Who’s  that  baboon-faced  person  she’s  got  hold  of?  ” 

“  That’s  an  author.” 

Connais  pas,”  said  the  other,  eating  and  drinking.  “  What  a 
rabble!  No  one  but  rabble.” 

“  Just  so,”  said  Regina,  “  and  we  belong  to  it.” 

“  On  the  contrary,  we’ll  snap  our  fingers  at  it.  No!  we  are  young  'j 
and  may  someday  be  rich.  Those  folk  are  rich,  but  they’ll  never  be 
young,  my  dear!  ” 

“  Take  care  !  I  think  you  are  right  though  !  ”  b 

“  Then  bring  me  another  glass  of  port!  ”  said  Massimo,  implor-  I 

ingly  I 

“  Certainly  not !  ” 

The  old  ladies  and  gentlemen,  mildly  excited  by  the  wines  and  the 
tea,  raised  their  voices,  moved  about,  clustered  in  knots  and  circles. 

In  the  confusion  Regina  again  found  herself  beside  the  hostess.  I 
“  But  you’ve  had  positively  nothing  !  ”  said  Madame ;  “  come  with  f 
me.  Have  a  glass  of  port?  How’s  your  husband?  ” 

“  The  second  time!  ”  thought  Regina;  and  she  shouted,  “Very 
well  indeed,  thank  you.” 

“  Have  you  moved  yet?  How  do  you  like  your  house?  Come, 
drink  this!  Have  some  sweets?  The  pastry’s  pretty  good  to-day. 
Oh,  Monsieur  Massimo!  won’t  you  have  another  cup  of  tea?  No? 

A  glass  of  port,  then?  Tell  me,  are  you  also  at  the  Treasury?’’ 

“  No,  madame.  In  the  War  Office.” 

Marianna  no  sooner  observed  that  the  Princess  was  talking  to  tiie 
Venutellis  than  she  thrust  her  restless  face  behind  Regina’s  shoulder; 
and  it  struck  the  latter  that  this  girl  watched  her  patroness  over  much. 

“  I’ve  a  bothersome  affair  on  hand,”  said  Madame,  slowly:  “  some 
money  due  in  Milan  which  I  want  paid  to  me  in  Rome.  I’m  told 
I  must  have  a  warrant  from  the  Treasury.  Monsieur  Antonio  must 
come  and  speak  to  me  to-morrow.” 

“  I’ll  tell  him  the  moment  I  get  in,”  cried  Regina. 

Marianna  said  something  in  Russian,  turning  to  Madame  with  an 
air  almost  of  command.  The  Princess  replied  with  her  usual  calm, 
but  quickly  afterwards  she  moved  away. 

“  Now  I  must  pay  for  the  help  you  gave  me,”  said  Marianna  to 
Regina,  pouring  out  a  glass  of  a  w'hite  liqueur.  “  Drink  this.’’ 

“  No,  thanks.  ” 
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“It’s  vodka.” 

Marianna  laughed  and  sipped ;  then  insisted  on  Regina  tasting  also. 
“Now  we’ll  go  and  interrupt  the  idyll  of  the  dog  and  the  cat,” 
said  Marianna,  leading  the  way  to  the  next  room  where  Arduina  and 
the  author  w’ere  still  tHc-a-ictc  under  the  branches  of  the  red-berried 
plant. 

Kegina  and  JMarianna  sat  down  opposite  to  them  on  a  divan  of 
furs,  and  Massimo  remained  standing.  In  another  room  one  of  the 
old  ladies  w’as  playing  “  Se  a  te,  0  cara!  ” 

Regina  now  felt  an  inexplicable  content ;  the  gentle  yet  impassioned 
music,  the  warmth  of  the  divan  whose  soft  furriness  suggested  a 
pussy  cat  to  be  stroked ;  the  indefinable  perfume  with  which  the  hot 
air  was  charged,  the  vodka,  too,  which  still  pulsed  in  her  throat — all 
gave  her  the  initial  feelings  of  a  pleasant  intoxication.  Arduina  also 
seemed  excited.  She  spoke  loud,  in  the  tones  which  Regina  had 
noted  in  the  flirtatious  cousin  Claretta.  She  seemed  no  longer  to 
recognise  her  relations. 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  the  silly  thing?  ”  Regina  asked  herself, 
!  and  Marianna  must  have  guessed  her  thought,  for  she  said  slyly, 
“  They’re  love  making.” 

Regina  laughed  unthinkingly.  Then  suddenly  she  felt  shocked. 
“  Is  it  possible?  ”  she  murmured. 

“Anything  is  possible,”  said  the  rat.  ‘‘  You  are  such  a  child  as 
yet;  but  in  time  you’ll  see — anything  is  possible.” 


{To  be  continued.) 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  SEA  OF  JAPAN  AND  PEACE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — Japan’s  paramountcy,  after  the  recent  sea-battle,  carries  with 
it  as  an  inevitable  corollary  the  proclamation  of  a  new  Monroe 
Doctrine  for  Eastern  Asia.  Just  as  the  United  States  has  taken  the 
American  hemisphere  under  her  wing  to  protect  it  against  Eu¬ 
ropean  aggression,  so  Japan  will  take  the  Asiatic  Powers  which 
are  still  independent  and  give  them  her  support  to  progress  along 
their  own  lines.  The  new  Moni’oe  Doctrine  will  not  be  formally 
declared ;  the  case  of  Russia  in  Manchuria  is  a  clear  enough  signpost 
to  the  world.  Hands  off  China,  Korea,  and  Siam  is  the  watch¬ 
word  of  the  day,  and  Japan  is  able  to  enforce  her  Monroe  Doctrine 
more  efficiently  than  can  the  United  States.  The  Powers  have  so  L 
often  piously  expressed  themselves  anxious  to  secure  the  integrity  f 
of  China  that  they  should  be  glad  now  that  this  integrity  has  L 
obtained  a  strong  and  efficient  guardian.  There  is  no  yellow  peril  | 
in  the  new  Monroe  Doctrine  any  more  than  there  is  an  American  1 
peril  in  the  doctrine  of  President  Monroe.  The  status  quo  is  to  be 
maintained,  and  those  European  nations  which  own  parts  of  China 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  Japan  so  long  as  they  behave  themselves 
and  do  not  think  that  acquiescence  in  the  status  quo  means  lack  of 
readiness  to  check  aggression.  Germany  is  safe  in  Kiao-chau,  but  | 
it  would  be  well  not  to  try  and  absorb  the  Shantung  province. 
Japan’s  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  menace  to  none  save  the  evil-doers, 
and  in  many  ways  it  is  a  self-denying  ordinance,  since,  if  land¬ 
grabbing  were  to  be  allowed,  which  nation  could  hope  to  secure  so 
many  tit-bits  as  Japan?  The  new  Monroe  Doctrine  may  well  be 
equally  as  annoying  to  Europe  as  is  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  to  South  America,  but  it  is  in  no  manner  to  be  construed 
into  a  world  menace.  It  is  simply  a  matter  which  has  to  be  accepted, 
and  in  the  future  there  will  be  a  new  and  strange  morality  observable 
in  the  dealings  of  the  Great  Powers  with  Far  Eastern  nations. 

Great  as  have  been  the  results  of  the  battle  of  the  Japan  Sea  ■ 
upon  the  international  situation,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  “ 
have  had  little  direct  effect  upon  the  ending  of  the  war.  To  tbe 
Russian  mind  the  Baltic  Fleet  was  a  sporting  chance — scarcely  a 
serious  part  of  the  campaign.  There  are,  indeed,  many  who  believe 
that  originally  the  fleet  was  intended  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  bluff 
than  anything  else.  Its  value  lay  not  so  much  in  its  fighting  power  1 
as  in  its  affording  to  the  Russians  an  asset  in  negotiation.  Admiral 
Togo’s  masterly  inaction,  how^ever,  lured  the  Russian  Armada  too 
far  for  retreat,  and  it  was  annihilated.  The  Russian  feeling  maybe 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  a  prominent  Russian  diplomat,  wbo 
may  later  be  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  for  the  discussion  of  terms 
of  peace.  He  said:  “  If  Rozhdestvensky  wins  it  is  bad  for  Japan; 
if  he  loses,  it  is  no  worse  for  us  than  we  are  now.  We  stand  to  win 
if  he  is  victorious.  Japan  does  not  come  any  nearer  winning  if  he 
is  defeated.  For  things  will  remain  on  the  sea  just  as  they  have 
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been  since  the  beginning.  And  it  is  not  on  sea  that  the  issue  will 
be  decided.” 

This  being  the  case,  the  annihilation  of  the  fleet,  although  annoy¬ 
ing  and  amazing,  could  not  be  expected  to  exercise  a  great  effect  upon 
Russia  in  producing  a  desire  for  peace  at  once.  The  Japanese,  on 
the  other  hand,  expected  to  defeat  the  Russian  Fleet,  and,  therefore, 
the  happening  of  the  expected  has  not  altered  their  determination 
to  secure  their  object.  It  has  facilitated  their  operations  and  has 
laid  bare  all  of  Russia’s  Far  Eastern  possessions,  but  it  has  not 
altered  at  all  the  Japanese  terms  of  peace.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Japan  is  fighting  for  peace  and  future  security,  and  not  at  all 
for  gain  and  annexation;  therefore,  continued  successes  do  not  aug¬ 
ment  the  demands  to  be  made  from  Russia.  The  Japanese  terms 
are  a  fixed  quantity,  and  do  not  contain  clauses  expressly  included 
in  order  to  be  cut  out  in  negotiating.  It  is  a  case  of  all  the  cards 
being  on  the  table  and  Japan  having  all  the  winning  ones.  Victories 
make  no  difference  in  the  terms;  they  only  facilitate  Japan’s  ob- 
tainment  of  them.  M.  Witte  is  reported  to  have  told  an  interviewer 
that  ”  Japan,  of  course,  would  not  think  of  concluding  peace  unless 
it  were  assured  for  fifty  years.  She  will  undoubtedly  refuse  to  begin 
negotiations  except  in  Japan  with  a  person  furnished  with  special 
powers.  Russia  could,  of  course,  drag  on  the  war  for  five  years 
with  the  possibility  of  success  if  it  were  not  for  internal  events,  to 
which  the  Government  remains  obstinately  deaf  and  blind.  And 
that  is  w'hat  I  consider  really  terrible  about  Russia’s  present  position. 
Every  hour’s  delay  brings  us  lower  and  lower.”  Remarkable  words 
for  a  Russian  to  utter,  and  yet  M.  Witte  has  struck  nearer  the  mark 
than  many  who  have  much  better  opportunities  for  observation. 
Japan’s  terms  have  been  dealt  with  in  a  previous  article,  but  may 
be  briefly  summarised  here: — The  absolute  evacution  of  Manchuria 
by  the  Russians,  and  the  handing  back  of  the  provinces  to  China; 
the  cession  to  Japan  of  the  Russian  lease  of  the  Kwantung  Peninsula, 
with  possibly  a  reversion  to  the  conditions  of  the  peace  terms  after 
the  Chinese  War;  the  cession  of  the  entire  Manchurian  railway  to 
Japan,  and  its  handing  over  to  an  international  company ;  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank  to  be  regarded  as  a  Goverament  concern,  and  all  its 
concessions  disallowed;  a  free  hand  for  Japan  in  Korea,  and  no 
Russian  interference ;  the  transformation  of  Vladivostock  into  a  com¬ 
mercial  port,  and  the  prohibition  of  dockyards  or  Naval  stations  in 
the  Far  East ;  the  handing  over  of  the  interned  Russian  war  vessels 
was  originally  desired,  but  may  be  waived  in  deference  of  the  value 
of  there  being  some  sort  of  a  Russian  Fleet  in  the  Baltic.  The  island 
of  Sakhalin  is  to  be  ceded  to  Japan  together  with  fishing  rights 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Ussuri  Province  and  Kamtchatka.  Russia 
must  pay  an  indemnity  of  at  least  .€100,000,000,  and  this  sum  may 
increase  if  the  war  be  prolonged.  Theoretical  or  paper  undertakings 
by  Russia  Japan  does  not  desire,  having  tested  their  value  in  the 
past;  all  concessions  have  to  be  on  the  practical  plane.  Manchuria 
will  be  thrown  open  to  the  trade  of  the  world  under  Chinese  ad¬ 
ministration;  indeed,  it  is  by  placing  it  upon  an  international  plane 
that  Japan  hopes  to  secure  an  effective  barrier  against  future  Russian 
aggression.  Except  for  the  cession  of  Sakhalin,  the  railway,  and 
the  indemnity,  the  Japanese  terms  of  peace  do  not  touch  Russian 
property,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  three  demands 
are  little  punishment  for  a  vanquished  enemy,  who  sought  to  crush 
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the  very  life  out  of  Japan.  The  moderation  of  Japan’s  demands  is 
their  most  remarkable  point. 

The  one  vitally  essential  point  is  the  question  of  the  war  indemnitv 
which  the  Japanese  are  determined  to  have  from  Russia,  and  which 
is  a  bitter  pill  for  the  Russians  to  swallow.  For  Japan  it  is  a  sine 
qua  non  that  Russia  shall  treat  with  her  on  an  absolute  equality, 
wiping  out  for  ever  the  contemptuous  “little  yellow  monkeys” 
epoch.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
payment  of  an  indemnity,  openly  acknowledged  to  be  such  and  not 
concealed  under  specious  pretences  and  make-believes.  Japan’s 
prestige  demands  full  recognition  of  her  position  as  a  Great  Power, 
and  this  is  the  most  stable  point  in  the  whole  of  the  peace  terms. 
Until  Russia  is  ready  to  treat  with  Japan  as  she  would  with  Germany 
in  a  similar  case,  there  will  be,  there  can  be  no  peace.  The  Russians 
recoil  before  this  idea,  and  even  the  revolutionaries  feel  there  is 
degradation  in  an  indemnity  to  Japan.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
Russia  will  have  to  pay  sooner  or  later,  be  it  never  so  repugnant. 
Placing  oneself  in  Russia’s  position,  it  is  easily  understandable  how 
hard  it  is  for  that  enormous  Empire  to  confess  defeat  and  humilia¬ 
tion  to  a  people  whom  they  despised  a  few  months  ago.  But,  hard 
though  it  be,  it  has  to  be  faced,  and  there  is  no  hope  that  Japan 
will  forego  her  undoubted  rights.  Russians  were  not  disinclined  to 
talk  of  the  hard  terms  which  they  were  going  to  impose  upon  a  con¬ 
quered  Japan,  and  the  Japanese  ask  why  there  should  be  a  plea 
for  mercy  for  Russia,  just  because  the  Russians  have  been  unahle 
to  live  up  to  their  boasts.  The  Russians  must  not  only  treat  the 
Japanese  as  equals  in  every  respect,  but  it  is  for  them  to  sue  for 
peace.  Japan  will  not  take  the  first  step;  that  is  the  duty  of  the 
loser.  When  Russia  recognises  these  facts  then  there  will  be  peace. 
It  must  seem  to  many  that  in  treating  Japan  on  an  equality,  Russia 
would  be  getting  a  lift  upwards,  which  could  hardly  be  called  hu¬ 
miliating.  To  convince  Russia  of  this  is,  how'ever,  no  easy  task. 

The  one  thing  which  remains  inviolate  in  Russia  is  the  pride  of 
the  Romanoffs,  culminating  in  the  pride  of  the  Tsar,  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Romanoffs,  their  parasites,  and  Russia.  And  a  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  the  people  of  Russia  and  the  Government. 
The  people  are  anxious  that  the  war  shall  cease,  the  bureaucrats  wish 
its  continuance.  It  is  no  longer  a  war;  it  is  a  butchery  in  order  to 
save  the  ignorant  pride  of  a  handful  of  corrupt  bureaucrats.  Thanks 
to  their  pride,  the  Romanoffs  live  in  a  world  apart,  and  it  is  difficult 
for  a  realisation  of  real  convictions  to  reach  their  seat  on  Olympus. 
The  life  or  death  of  subjects  far  below'  affect  the  gods  but  little;  they 
exist  but  to  serve  the  Romanoffs,  and,  therefore,  it  matters  little 
whether  a  hundred  thousand  or  a  million  die  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Moving  above  criticism,  and  impervious  to  advice,  the  Tsar  and  the 
Grand  Dukes  nevertheless  Insist  upon  directing  the  foreign  policy 
of  Russia.  They  pull  threads  of  whose  ultimate  results  they  know 
nothing  definitely  and  care  less.  The  few  hurried  w'ords  pencilled 
by  the  Emperor  on  one  of  Admiral  Alexeieff’s  despatches  were  the 
direct  cause  of  the  war,  and  made  inevitable  a  struggle  in  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  which  the  Emperor  did  not  believe.  He  made  the  war,  and 
yet  did  not  know  that  he  haJ  made  it.  and  the  only  hopeful  element 
in  this  is  that  there  is  alw'ays  a  possibility  that  he  may  make  peace 
in  the  same  hap-hazard  way.  The  war  has  made  little  real  disturb¬ 
ance  in  the  Imperial  atmosphere.  A  few  familiar  faces  missing  from 
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the  levee  or  the  Court,  a  few  added  opportunities  of  making  money 
bv  contracting  or  corruption,  these  are  the  principal  effects  upon  the 
Romanoff  family.  And  yet  it  is  in  the  palaces  of  the  Romanoffs  that 
the  peace  will  be  decided  upon  when  it  comes.  Not  in  the  ministries, 
but  in  the  homes  of  the  Tsar,  the  Grand  Dukes  and  their  satellites 
must  peace  be  sought.  In  these  mysterious  backwaters  the  policy 
of  Russia  is  framed,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  often  the 
whisper  of  a  Grand-ducal  mistress  has  more  weight  in  framing 
Russian  national  policy  than  all  the  advice  of  Count  Lamsdorff  or 
M.  Witte.  The  Romanoffs  are  not  to  be  forced  into  peace;  they 
L  may  be  cajoled  or  diplomatically  led  in  that  direction ;  otherwise, 
I  there  is  small  chance  of  their  arriving.  The  knowledge  that  the  days 
I  of  the  dynasty  as  autocratic  rulers  are  numbered  tends  to  harden  the 
r  heart  of  the  Emperor  and  encourage  him  to  go  on  with  the  war  at 
all  costs.  This  brief  survey  of  the  conditions  existing  in  Russia  is 
necessary  to  enable  one  to  gain  some  adequate  idea  of  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  peace. 

The  battle  of  the  Japan  Sea  afforded  an  opportunity  for  inter¬ 
national  action,  and  formed  the  pretext  for  President  Roosevelt  to 
address  a  note  to  the  two  combatants  urging  upon  them  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the  appointment  of  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  to  discuss  terms  of  peace.  This  humane  action  on  the 
part  of  the  President  has  won  him  many  praises,  some  of  them 
deserved.  But  to  trace  the  origin  of  these  peace  proposals  is  to  see 
that  the  credit  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  to  those  who  induced  him  to  speak.  It  is  perfectly  certain 
that  he  had  very  definite  guarantees  before  he  took  upon  himself 
a  task  which  might  otherwise  have  lowered  his  prestige  at  a  moment 
when  home  affairs  demand  he  should  hold  a  maximum  amount  of 
consideration.  To  ascribe  to  Roosevelt  all  the  credit  of  the  proposals 
is  like  assuming  that  the  voice  which  issues  from  the  gramophone 
is  everything.  The  unique  position  of  irresponsibility  in  international 
affairs  occupied  by  the  United  States  marked  out  the  President  as 
the  most  effective  mouth-piece  for  international  opinion. 

The  reason  for  the  peace  movement  is  easily  found.  It  is  because 
of  the  growth  of  the  “  German  Peril,”  or  rather  the  “  Kaiser  Peril.” 
Europe  and  the  world  is  menaced  by  the  ambitions,  untrammelled  by 
morality,  of  an  able  man,  brought  up  on  Bismarckian  ideas,  whose 
genius  makes  him  intensely  erratic.  Russia’s  preoccupation  in  the 
Far  East  has  given  to  the  German  Emperor  an  unusual  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  his  power.  The  absence  of  Russian  troops  on 
Germany’s  Eastern  frontier  has  enabled  the  Kaiser  to  turn  his  whole 
attention  to  the  West.  Morocco  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to 
throw  a  stone  into  the  new  entente  of  Western  Europe,  which  has 
for  object  the  isolation  of  Germany.  Adequate  grounds  for  inter¬ 
ference  were  no  more  necessary  than  they  were  to  the  English  kings 
when  they  claimed  the  throne  of  France.  Disregard  of  a  fait  ac¬ 
compli,  formerly  acquiesced  in,  enabled  the  German  Emperor  to 
effectually  frighten  France  and  cause  much  disturbance  in  Downing 
Street.  Lord  Lansdowne  saw  the  whole  fabric  of  his  diplomatic 
campaign  threatened  with  destruction,  and  took  immediate  steps  to 
co-operate  with  France  to  check  the  German  aggression.  The  peace 
proposals  of  President  Roosevelt  are  the  direct  outcome  of  Lord 
Unsdowne’s  action.  To  quote  the  able  correspondent  of  the  Timea 
in  Paris: — “  The  equilibrium  of  Europe  is  disturbed,  and  no  Power 
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has  felt  the  absence  of  Russian  influence  in  Continental  politics  so  I 
much  as  France.  The  fact  is  that  at  the  present  moment  it  is  at 
a  very  low  ebb,  and  the  one  object  of  French  foreign  policy  must 
necessarily  be  to  restore  it,  at  least  in  part,  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Otherwise,  the  increasingly  preponderant  influence  of  Germany  must 
naturally  damage  the  splendid  position  which  of  late  years  has  been 
acquired  by  France  through  peaceful  methods  having  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  peace  for  their  object.  Consequently,  France  not  only  ardently 
desires  to  see  the  end  of  the  war,  but  also  wishes  for  a  lasting  peace.” 
That  sums  up  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States  towards  Germany  and  the  war.  It  is  essential  that  the  war 
should  cease  and  the  Russian  troops  from  the  Far  East  come  back 
to  Germany’s  Eastern  frontier  and  the  Kaiser  be  checked.  Russia’s 
weakness  as  a  formidable  bogey  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated, 
and  yet  she  can  be  of  value  in  restraining  the  much  more  pressing 
danger  presented  by  the  Germans.  The  Russian  troops  may  not 
be  very  good,  but  their  presence  on  the  frontier  will  at  once 
divide  the  German  forces  and  reduce  the  German  policy  to 
saner  methods.  The  Russian  troops  must  come  home!  is  the 
desj)airing  cry  of  a  badly  frightened  France.  Groat  Britain  alone 
could  have  done  little  to  persuade  the  Russians  of  the  urgency 
of  the  case,  and,  in  fact,  little  was  directly  done  save  to  point 
out  the  foolishness  of  throwing  away  the  Near  East  as  well 
as  the  Far  by  a  futile  continuance  of  the  war  with  Japan. 
But  through  France  plenty  of  pressure  could  be  and  was  brought 
to  bear.  France  did  not  even  refrain  from  threatening  her  ally  with 
a  collapse  of  the  artificially  sustained  Russian  bonds  if  peace  were 
not  speedily  approached.  In  reply  to  Russia’s  declaration  that  she 
would  rather  spend  money  on  continuing  the  war  than  on  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  indemnity,  the  French  informed  the  Russian  authoritieB 
that,  while  they  would  gladly  raise  a  Russian  indemnity  loan,  they 
would  not  touch  a  war  loan  on  any  consideration  whatever.  The 
United  States  also  put  considerable  pressure  on  Russia  to  induce  her 
to  accept  a  proposal  to  discuss  terms  with  Japan.  America  also 
suffers  from  an  untrammelled  Germany,  since  the  South  American 
republics  might  in  the  near  future  well  create  difficulties  similar  to 
that  in  IMorocco. 

Japan  offered  cordial  co-operation  when  approached  on  the  matter 
by  Great  Britain,  recognising  as  she  does  to  the  full  the  vital  im¬ 
portance  of  international  equilibrium.  She  was  assured  that  there 
was  no  question  of  her  giving  up  her  essential  demands,  including  the 
indemnity.  “If  it  can  be  done,  will  you  be  ready  to  help  us  settle 
the  matter  up,  without  prejudice  to  yourself?  ’’  w’as  the  way  the 
proposal  was  placed  before  Japan.  Waging  no  war  of  aggression, 
the  Japanese  are  quite  ready  to  stop  hostilities  whenever  the  neces¬ 
sary  guarantees  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  maintenance  of 
Japanese  prestige  can  be  obtained.  Japan  has  shown  her  power 
and  her  accession  to  the  paramountcy  of  the  Far  East,  and  fully 
recognises  that  it  may  be  easier  to  obtain  her  terms  when  semi¬ 
officially  supported  by  several  Great  Pow'ers.  Not  that  there  will 
be  any  direct  support,  but  the  pressure  put  on  to  Russia  to  make 
peace  on  the  one  hand  and  the  acknowledgment  of  Japanese  rights 
on  the  other,  tend  to  help  along  the  acceptance  of  the  necessary  terms 
by  Russia.  Advantage  has  also  been  taken  of  the  opportunity  to 
enter  thoroughly  into  the  question  of  the  enlargement  and  renewal 
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of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance,  which  may  now  be  regarded  as 
practically  settled. 

What  chances  has  peace  of  success?  That  depends  upon  Russia, 
an  element  which  is  very  difficult  to  be  sure  of.  It  is,  however, 
practically  certain  that  peace  will  come,  but  not  by  any  means 
at  once,  unless  there  is  some  unprecedented  happening  in  St. 
Petersburg.  The  Russian  Government  is  at  the  end  of  her  tether, 
internally,  and  must  stop,  because  of  outside  pressure.  Therefore, 
the  delay  will  mean  rather  frantic  efforts  to  save  Russia’s  face  than 
determination  to  carry  on  the  war  at  all  costs.  Just  as  China  sought 
to  save  her  prestige  when  treating  with  Japan,  so  Russia  is  jockeying 
for  an  advantageous  start  in  the  negotiations.  Russia  thinks  if  only 
it  can  be  made  out  that  Japan  asked  for  the  conference  in  order 
to  submit  peace  terms  for  Russian  consideration,  there  will  be  less 
humiliation  about  it.  But  Russia  may  as  well  dismiss  these  hallu¬ 
cinations  from  her  fevered  brain  at  once.  Japan  can  beat  her  at 
diplomacy,  especially  when  she  holds  all  the  winning  cards.  Japan 
\z  will  present  terms  to  a  fully  accredited  plenipotentiary  when  he  asks 
1  for  them,  but  otherwise  she  will  not  waste  time.  If  it  is  considered 
necessary  for  Japan  to  hold  some  Russian  territory  so  as  to  treat 
I  on  the  indemnity  question  to  better  advantage,  the  Ussuri  Province 
[  lies  open  to  her  ships  and  troops.  There  will  be  no  question  of  send¬ 
ing  vessels  to  the  Baltic  to  attack  Russia  at  home.  Japan  has  too 
keen  a  sense  of  international  morality,  as  well  as  too  much  common 
sense.  Besides,  she  can  attain  her  ends  without  such  expedients. 

Russian  refusal  to  treat  only  means  that  IManchuria  will  remain 
in  Japanese  occupation,  and  naturally  the  development  of  this  rich 
country  would  fall  into  Japanese  hands.  The  General  Staff  at  Tokyo 
calculate  that  it  will  not  cost  much  more  to  keep  the  Japanese  troops 
in  Manchuria  than  in  Japan,  and  so,  if  it  be  necessary,  the  Japanese 
are  well  prepared  to  go  on. 

Peace  will,  however,  ultimately  arrive,  because  of  international 
reasons,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  preliminaries  will  drag  on 
long  enough  to  enable  General  Linievitch  to  have  a  chance  of  snatch¬ 
ing  something  like  a  victory  from  Marquis  Oyama.  Hopeless  as  this 
chance  is,  the  Russian  sentiment  is  favourable  to  letting  him  see  what 
he  can  do.  The  Japanese  do  not  object,  save  because  of  the  casualties, 
and  are  confident  that  they  can  overwhelm  the  Russian  liosts  in  a  still 
more  wholesale  fashion  than  at  Mukden.  With  Linievitch  defeated, 
the  last  Russian  card  is  gone,  and  Manchuria  will  be  clear  of  the 
enemy. 

How  little  hope  the  Russians  have  of  victory,  and  how  resigned 
they  are  to  the  inevitable,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  M. 
Witte  has  arranged  to  travel  to  Paris  to  negotiate  an  indemnity  loan 
for  Russia.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  peace  will  come  when  Russia 
is  sufficiently  humbled  to  treat  with  Japan  openly  on  an  equal  level, 
and  not  till  then.  There  are  signs  that  this  frame  of  mind  is  coming 
on.  The  conclusion  of  peace  will  present  the  curious  consummation 
of  the  fact  that  the  first  step  w'as  due  to  the  most  warlike  of 
Sovereigns,  the  German  warlord,  however  tmwilling  he  may  be  to 
pose  as  the  guardian  of  international  tranquillity. 
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